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ENGLAND AND THE WAR. 


Tue Russian armies have crossed the Balkans at every point at 
once. They have occupied Adrianople, and the Turks are con- 
centrating their whole forces at the capital. This position, which 
could always be supplied by sea, and whither Asia Minor could send 
successive reinforcements of hardy soldiers, would probably hold out 
far longer than Sebastopol, for it could in the same way arm its 
bastions with naval guns, and without infinite trouble it would be 
impossible for the Russians to bring so far siege pieces able to silence 
the heavy metal borrowed from the iron-clads. But it is doubtful 
whether the Turkish government is energetic enough for a defence 
of the heroic kind, and we may well believe that the cosmopolitan 
and disunited population of the capital would not lend itself toa 
resistance’ which would require considerable fortitude, and perfect 
concord of opinion. On what conditions will the Russians make 
peace P 

It is not difficult to guess the answer; indeed the terms have 
been already indicated with much precision in a publication 
which seems to be inspired at once by the ideas of the Slav party 
at Moscow, and by those of the Court of St. Petersburg. The 
independence of Servia and Roumania is to be recognised. The 
Bulgarians are to have an autonomous government with a Christian 
prince, under the suzerainty of the Porte. The territory of Monte- 
negro is to be enlarged. Bosnia is to be placed in more or less 
immediate dependence on Austria. In Asia the Russians will claim 
at least the places actually conquered ; for they cannot, say they, be 
justly condemned to re-take Kars every twenty years. Proposals 
will also be made for the free passage of the Dardanelles, and for 
the handing over of Crete to Greece, notwithstanding that hitherto 
Greece has spent more eloquence than powder, and has done more 
talking than fighting. Evidently Russia will ask nothing important 
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in Europe. She cannot annex Roumania which has contributed so 
much to the success of her arms, and, without the annexation of the 
Principalities, how can she plant her foot beyondthe Danube? Be- 
sides, the whole Germanic race would rise in indignation at the 
passing into Slavonic hands of its blue Danube. 

With what eyes will the great Powers regard these terms of peace? 
First of all, Germany can find nothing to object to in them. From 
the beginning she has never ceased to urge Russia onwards, and 
has supported her at every moment. And why? We must first 
take count of the personal sentiments of the Emperor William, who 
is anxious to discharge punctually his debt of 1870. Next there 
comes the general interest of Germany with which Prince Bismarck 
concerns himself, The further advances Russia makes in Asia, the 
less strength she has applicable to Europe, and the greater is her 
need for the support of Germany. The annexation of uncivilised 
countries such as Khanates of yesterday and the Armenian districts 
of to-day is no accession of strength for Russia, any more than the 
possession of Algeria has been an accession of strength to France. 
It is rather a cause of weakness, and the acquisition of a vulnerable 
point. It costs money, it costs men, and, as the war of 1870 has 
proved, it has not even the advantage of forming good troops and 
good officers, for the habit of fighting with a very inferior enemy 
induces forgetfulness of the tactics necessary for contending with an 
equal, Chess players know that nothing is worse for skill than 
to play often against “ muffs.” It is certain, therefore, that 
Germany will give unqualified support to the conditions of peace 
which Russia demands. 

The position of Austria is more complicated, for the simple 
reason that this geographical expression — Austria—comprehends 
three nationalities whose interests are different and often con- 
flicting. The Magyars are ardently, and indeed violently, anti- 
Russian, because they fear—not without reason—that the creation 
of new Slav states in the Balkan peninsula will give to the 
Slav element a great predominance in the basin of the Danube, 
and will consequently deprive them of the hegemony which they 
hold in that region, and which they owe not to their number, for 
they are greatly in the minority, but partly to their energy and 
political aptitude, partly to the division of the various Slavonic 
groups. It is, however, manifest that neither Count Andrassy nor 
even M. Tisza will lend himself to the Turcophile passion of his 
countrymen. The Austrian Slavs—the most numerous of the three 
nationalities—ardently desire the emancipation of their brethren in 
the Balkans, and Prague illuminates for the victories of the 
Russians just as Pesth does for the victories of the Turks. But 
the Slavs, who fill the army and the civil service, have, it is true, 
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no voice in the councils of the Government. As for the Ger- 
mans, they are divided in Austria just as they are in Germany. 
Those whose inspiration is drawn from popular sentiment and 
instinct of race, are extremely hostile to the Russians, but others 
who are guided by the political views of the day and the policy of 
the Government will hear nothing of any project of opposition to 
Russia. The Government itself, which in fact is entirely master of 
the situation, exactly because of the divided inclination of its sub- 
jects, will in all probability remain faithful to the principle of the 
triple alliance, and will see in the Russian demands nothing of a 
nature to affect Austrian interests unfavourably. The alliance of the 
three emperors is in fact the salvation of the Austro-Hungarian 
empire, and has to be accepted as a necessity. To understand this it 
is enough to have been a close spectator of the fermenting disturb- 
ance and the constant possibilities of danger which the latent hostility 
of Russia quite recently kept up in the Slavonic populations of 
Bohemia, Moravia, Galicia, Hungary, Croatia, and Carinthia. The 
security afforded to Austria by its reconciliation with Russia was so 
thoroughly understood that the Austrian Funds rose considerably as 
soon as, by the good offices of the Emperor William, the sovereigns of 
the two remaining empires had shaken hands. It is too evident that 
Austria cannot separate her policy from that of Germany, for the hos- 
tility of the latter power would instantly menace her very existence. 
Nor is it at all probable that she could undertake in concert with 
England a war in favour of the Turks, which would bring upon 
her the combined forces of Germany, of Italy, and of Russia, between 
which powers an understanding has been believed to exist ever since 
the beginning of the Eastern crisis. Italy cannot do without the 
friendship of Germany, because the moment may come when she 
would have to defend herself against the clerical reaction with 
France at its back ; and this danger has been seen too close and too 
recently for the Quirinal to forget it. What help could England 
bring to Austria in battles of which Bohemia and Galicia would be 
the scene? All the available troops of Great Britain would be 
wanted at Constantinople, and the English iron-clads could hardly 
sail to the defence of Vienna. It seems evident, therefore, that 
Austria has no interest in abandoning the triple alliance, which 
gives her safety and comparative repose, to enter into an English 
alliance which would profit her nothing. 

Besides, the Russian conditions cannot much inconvenience her. 
The annexation of a portion of Armenia, the opening even of the 
Dardanelles, areno concerns of hers. The establishment of new Slavonic 
principalities beyond the Danube may be extremely disagreeable to 
the Hungarians, but Austria could receive from it nothing but 
advantage, for these states would accept Austrian protection far 
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more willingly than that of Russia, and the commerce of Austria 
would profit largely. 

The annexation of Bosnia to Austria is a geographical and 
humanitarian necessity. Geographical, for it is absurd that Dal- 
matia, a narrow strip of coast studded with ports once important 
and now languishing, should be separated from the territory 
extending behind it by an arrangement which is fatal to herself, 
because her harbours, hemmed in by a line of custom-houses, receive 
hardly anything from the interior, and fatal to Bosnia, because her 
access to the sea is barred, and the founts of life, prosperity, and 
civilisation, which commerce would bring to her, are stopped. It is 
humanitarian also, for in Bosnia, to keep the peace between Moslem 
and Christian, there is need of an authority at once foreign and 
strong. In Bulgaria the question is simpler. The Moslems are 
Turks by race, and will emigrate and disappear little by little. In 
Bosnia the Moslems are Slavs of the same race as the Christians. 
They are numerous, they are holders of the land, and hence their 
territorial attachment is strong, and they are not likely to quit the 
district. Under these conditions, the problem of establishing an 
independent government is almost insoluble. Annexation to Austria 
means, for the country, order, justice, prosperity, roads, access to the 
sea, and reunicn with that coast from which it should never have 
been severed. 

The interest of Austria is then clearly this: to abide by the 
triple alliance ; to permit the creation of autonomous principalities 
nominally vassals of the Porte, but soon to fall under Austrian 
influence ; to place in Bosnia an Austrian archduke; and to establish 
a Zollverein between Bosnia, Herzegovina, and Dalmatia, in order 
to connect with the districts of the interior the Dalmatian ports of 
Zara, Sebenico, Spalatro, Ragusa, and Cattaro. 

The attitude of Austria could only become warlike, if in addition 
to England she could count on France, and if she judged Russia 
sufficiently weakened to be only a slight assistance to Germany, 
which would then be one to three. The expressed intention of 
Prince Gortschakoff to make peace alone with Turkey produced a 
disagreeable impression on the cabinet of Vienna, and it is possible 
that the idea might have occurred to it of quitting the 
triple alliance for another, should France lend herself to the 
project. 

Now, although France maintains scrupulously her policy of reflec- 
tion and even of self-effacement, this policy must not be taken too 
literally. France has become once more a power of the first order, 
and she is infinitely stronger than at the time when under 
Napoleon III. she was the arbiter of the destinies of the continent. 
She has an army more numerous, better exercised, disciplined, and 
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furnished, animated also by a far higher moral feeling. She is 
richer, too; her budget is fairly balanced. She has more than two 
milliards in coin at the Bank, and a metallic currency better sup- 
plied than that of all the other countries of the continent put together. 
The famous war-treasury of Prussia is nothing in comparison with 
this. The one thing which she lacks is good generals, and above all 
some one special chief, one head capable of managing everything, and 
to whom all would from the beginning be ready to pay blind obedience. 
Nothing is more essential than this at a period when armies are 
assembled in a week, and when a campaign is decided in a month. 
There is no time now for deliberating or for making war, as of old, 
by consultation. 

Could England count on France to fight Russia? As a fact the 
French nation has all along been very indifferent to the Eastern 
Question. In the first place it had enough to do to escape the clerical 
absolutism which was within an ace of re-establishing its hold. 
Again, if democratic sentiment is on one side inclined to sympathize 
with the emancipation of the oppressed Rayahs, on the other side it 
has no sympathy with Russian autocracy. As may easily be seen, 
from the articles on foreign policy in the Journal des Deébats, the 
Constitutionalists are anti-Russian.and urge England to action. 
The République Frangaise, the organ of M. Gambetta, speaks in the 
same sense. Only a short time ago the same party would have made 
advances to Russia in order to detach her from her German alliance; 
but, considering her now as definitely committed to Berlin influences, 
they have naturally turned against her. Yet the French people 
have often regretted the Crimean war, which cost them so much in 
men and money, and which made only the melancholy return of 
securing the throne for their master Napoleon III. How often have 
Frenchmen said, “ You will not catch us pulling the chestnuts out 
of the fire again for our English friends”! Undoubtedly Russia 
is the natural ally of France. Situated at the two extremities of 
Europe, these two powers alone are in a position to make each other 
ample concessions. Napoleon I. and Charles X. both saw this. Both 
wished to make a Franco-Russian alliance the instrument for effect- 
ing a complete re-adjustment of the map of Europe. Napoleon’s 
project failed, because he wished to take all and give nothing. The 
plan’ of Charles X. was frustrated by the peace of Adrianople and 
the revolution of 1830. Such combinations cannot fail to emerge 
sooner or later, for they arise from the nature of things. 

Meanwhile the wind does not blow from this quarter. It would 
appear that the idea of an alliance between France, Austria, and 
England has found favour in more places than one. It would even 


(1) This plan was found in the secret archives of the Tuileries when they fell into 
the hands of the members of the Government of National Defence in 1871. We borrow 
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seem that the object of M. Gambetta’s journey to Rome was to explore 
the ground, and to see whether in the case of common action on the 
part of London, Paris, and Vienna, Italy would not interfere with 
Austria, and would abstain from combining with Germany and 
Russia. King Victor Emanuel—it may be remembered—received 
Gambetta cordially, and it seems certain that he gave assurances of 
the neutrality of Italy. 

The action of England may be thus stated: To achieve a 
solid result, she must manage to drag with her into war France, 
which is naturally little disposed to it. For this purpose she 
must promise her compensation, or look on quietly while she takes 
it, even were it such as made Lord John Russell recoil at the time 
of the Danish war. England would thus play the odious and 
abominable part of precipitating the whole of Europe into a general 
war, which would be the most terrible battle-royal of this century, 
and which, according to the side to which victory inclined, would 
imperil the existence either of Belgium or of Holland. 

Happily, the French ministry is composed of prudent men, whose 
love of peace is sincere, first because peace is an excellent thing in 
itself, secondly because it is by means of peace that France secures 
grandeur and recovery. They are all animated by a common desire. 
M. de Freycinet, who has just introduced a bill for improving and 
completing the system of railways, is anxious to increase the power 
of his country by favouring the development of all its industrial 
resources. Every one is working and preparing for the Exhibition. 
M. Waddington is in every sense of the word a man of worth, a true 
servant of the public weal, devoted to his country, without forgetting 
the general interests of humanity, so that M. Fournier, who has just 


the text from Financial Opinion, which declares it to be published for the first time. Its 
tenor, however, was already known :— 

** Project for an eventual reorganisation of Europe presented to and adopted by the 
Council of King Charles X., September, 1829. 

“M. de Polignac presented this project during the war between Russia and Turkey. 

“ Continental alliance against England. Intimate alliance of Russia and France. A 
Christian kingdom at Constantinople. 

“For France: Belgium. The Rhenish provinces to be erected into a kingdom under 
a Dutch prince. 

“For Russia: the Moldo-Wallachian provinces and a third of Asia Minor (two 
million inhabitants), and more if necessary in the same territorial sense (sens territorial). 

“For Austria: Servia and Bosnia. 

For Prussia: Holland and la Saxe Royale. 

“For Saxony: the country between the Rhine and the Maine. 

“The King of Holland to be placed on the throne of Constantinople, with the title 
of the King of Greece. ; 

“ The Turks to be driven into Asia and Africa and put under the rule of the Pacha 
of Egypt.” 

The “ project” bears this endorsement :—“ The peace of Adrianople having been con- 


cluded before the opening of negotiations on this project, it was not presented to 
Russia.” 
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been designated ambassador at Constantinople, said of him recently, 
“JT have never yet seen such honest worth arrive at such a degree of 
authority.” It is hard to believe that a ministry so devoted to the 
public good could expose the convalescence of France, thus happily 
assured, to the doubtful chances of a general war, in order to defend 
a bad cause and to contribute to the maintenance in slavery of 
peoples in whose favour all Europe has spoken. Republican France 
in alliance with England for the purpose of sustaining the most 
detestable government of Europe, is a spectacle which we may hope 
to be spared. No vital interest engages her in the Eastern conflict. 
As a Mediterranean power, what she in common with Italy has to 
desire for the development of her commerce is to see the population 
of the Balkan peninsula growing in numbers, improving its agricul- 
ture, availing itself of the natural resources of its admirable country, 
that so it may furnish its contribution to the swelling capital 
of the exchange of nations. The Republicans have accused the 
men of May 16 of leading the country into war. It was one of 
their strongest grievances, nor did any other influence the electors 
more. Now that they have gained power, how could they plunge 
their country into the very condition which but a few days since 
they so vehemently condemned? An Italian journal, the Secolo of 
Milan, which holds the first rank among those which defend above 
all things and before all things the cause of peace and liberty, has 
accurately summed up in the following terms the sentiments of 
Italian and of French patriots: “The Eastern Question is simply a 
question of justice and humanity. What ought to prevail is not the 
interests of Turkey, nor of Russia, nor of Germany, nor of England. 
Our duty is to deliver the oppressed, to free the enslaved, to restrain 
the oppressor.” 

This rapid review of the interests and views of the Great Powers 
leads us to believe that if England makes war for the Turks she will 
be completely isolated, and that she will have against her through- 
out Europe the opinion of all friends of justice and liberty. Doubt- 
less, as Lord Beaconsfield said a year ago, laying his hand not on his 
sword but on a money-chest, “England is rich enough to afford a 
war,’’—which would give promotion to her officers. But who would 
suffer? It would be industry, commerce, and the working-classes. 
A war against the enfranchisement of the Eastern Christians 
would be at the same time a war against the workers of England and 
the Continent, already impoverished by the crisis which has lasted 
for three years. ‘In the first place this war would be odious; in the 
second it could have no lasting result; in the third it could only 
injure the interest in which it was undertaken. It would be odious, 
for it would be made not against the Russians only, but against the 
Roumanians, the Servians, the Bulgarians, the Cretans, the Greeks ; 
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that is to say, against all those peoples so long oppressed, in whose 
favour the whole of Liberal Europe has for half a century raised its 
voice. Recently, at Constantinople, Lord Salisbury earnestly de- 
manded guarantees in favour of the Christians, and Lord Derby 
himself has declared that the reforming promises of the Porte were 
of no value. So that England would make war in direct opposition 
to those ideas of humanity and progress which she had just defended 
with so much persistence, that she was on the point of recalling her 
ambassador because his words were disregarded. Such a war would 
be as monstrous as that which she all but declared against the 
Northern States of the American Union which had just abolished 
skavery, and in favour of the Southern States which were bent on 
maintaining it. 

But, it is said, the Russian Government is despotic, its adminis- 
tration is corrupt, Poland is oppressed. All this is beside the 
question, for there is no talk of handing over the Balkan peninsula 
to Russia. Is it right and just that the Christians of Turkey should 
be relieved of the exactions and iniquities of a government which 
England herself has declared detestable? Is it not certain, as 
England herself has said again and again, that the only means of 
thus relieving them is to sanction their autonomy? This, English- 
men cannot deny, for they have maintained it in speeches, in 
despatches, in diplomatic instructions, How could they now, when 
the reform which they have demanded is on the point of being 
obtained, take up arms to support those by whom this reform has 
been steadily refused? How could they sacrifice the gold and the 
blood of the English people to defeat a humane undertaking which 
they themselves for three years have, in concert with all Europe, 
been engaged in promoting ? 

Nor could even the most successful war bring about any durable 
result. Let us suppose that England is completely victorious. Let 
her have beaten the Russians, at the head of the Bashi Bazouks and 
the Circassians who burn women and assassinate children, side by side 
with all the barbarians of Asia Minor. Let her, at the same time, 
have crushed the Servians, the Roumanians, and the heroes of 
Montenegro. Let her iron-clads, in concert with those of the Sultan, 
have burned Eupatoria, Odessa, all the Russian seaports of the 
Black Sea, and even—as in 1854—those of Finland. Suppose that 
the Russian armies have been driven beyond the Danube, that the 
Germans have not come to the help of their allies, that the cruisers 
of the enemy have not destroyed a portion of the English merchant 
navy, thus favouring American competition by raising the premiums 
of insurance. Let England have found nothing to stop her, let the 
Emperor Alexander, like his father Nicholas, have been driven in 
one campaign to beg for peace, the conditions of which England is 
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free to dictate. What are those conditions to be? In the face of 
Europe, in the face of the nineteenth century, it is impossible to 
re-establish the Crescent at Bucharest or at Belgrade. The character 
of the protégés of England would make England herself shudder at the 
idea of handing over to them the provinces which have freed themselves 
from her detestable yoke. She could not increase the power of Turkey ; 
she would not think of annexing to herself any portion of Russia 
whatever. Perhaps she would rigorously restore the stipulations of 
the Treaty of Paris. And what then? Economic forces would go on 
acting. The Turks are good soldiers; they have showed it once 
more, as they showed it of old. But their numbers and their 
resources are waning; they will soon have disappeared. It is a 
mistake to say that Plevna has shown the vitality of Turkey. To 
fight well is not to work well, or to govern well, or to create produce 
and capital ; nor, when it becomes impossible to rob others, is there 
any other means of subsistence than work. When the evils of war 
have ceased, the Bulgarians will rebuild their villages, and, in spite 
of violence and exaction, will till their lands. They will multiply, 
they will grow rich, and in twenty years they will assert their 
independence more energetically than they have asserted it to-day. 
The Russian finances would be in a deplorable condition; the State 
might even be wholly or partially bankrupt. But that would not 
prevent the Russian people from setting foot once more on the 
upward path. It has already showed itself stronger than in 1854; 
in 1900 it will be stronger still. A quarter of a century hence, the 
situation would reappear, with the difference that the Turks would 
be less numerous, the Rayahs more impatient, the Russians more 
powerful. The result of an Anglo-Turkish victory would be as null 
and void as the result of the Crimean war. 

Thirdly, the effect of the war would be simply injurious to the 
interest in which it was undertaken. I can understand well 
enough that Englishmen are not anxious to see Russia mistress of 
Constantinople, though I think the alleged dangers are much 
exaggerated. But what is the means of preventing her from coming 
there? So long as belief in the future of the Ottoman power was 
possible, the means lay in supporting this power. But illusions on 
this point must now be over. In spite of the bravery of the 
Turkish soldier, the Turkish Empire is steadily declining, and will 
not rise again. The decline is of old date, it is uninterrupted ; it 
may be considered as a historic law, and politicians who care for facts 
only should not forget a fact so decisive as this. Another barrier 
must therefore be sought in the establishment of Christian States, as 
strong and as independent as possible, under the protection of 
Austria and England. It is certain that if these States did not need 
the support of Russia against the Turks they would have no desire 
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to exchange their liberty for Russian rule. As soon then as it is 
proved that the Ottoman power is broken, the interest of England is 
to replace it as quickly and fully as possible by a league of Christian 
States, which would become the allies of the Western Powers. If, 
on the other hand, England hinders their formation, and helps to 
keep Christian peoples under Moslem yoke, she will throwthem into the 
arms of Russia. The result of war would therefore be to destroy the 
single barrier which, in the future, could defend Constantinople. 
The less is left to the Turks, and the more completely their 
subjects are freed, the better for the purposes that England has 
at heart. 

The policy of the English Cabinet has produced a most deplorable 
effect on the Continent, has occasioned the severest judgments and pro- 
voked sneers of the bitterest and most disagreeable kind. It has always 
seemed as if England wished to succour the Turks and did not dare. 
The vacillations and inconsistencies of the English Cabinet arise 
simply from the fact that it sees clearly on the one hand the im- 
possibility of pursuing the ancient policy of supporting Turkey at 
all hazards, and that on the other hand it dares not frankly adopt 
the new policy which bids it replace a worn-out and broken 
barrier by another whose elements have the future before them. 
Now there can be nothing worse than an attempt to pursue at once 
two inconsistent lines of conduct. Putting aside all humanitarian 
considerations, when it is once proved that the Turks have lost the 
art of governing their European provinces without the periodical 
provocation of European interference, the Turks should be put aside 
as completely as possible. Half measures will not do, we must be 
logical and apply vigorously the only possible remedy. Let Greece 
have all the territory where the Greek race predominates. Let 
autonomous Bulgaria have all which the Bulgarians inhabit. Leta 
new wall be built with new stones, since the old has crumbled. This 
is the true interest of England. The more territory remains subject 
to the vicious government of the Turks, the more centres of insurrec- 
tion, and consequently the more excuses for interference, are kept up, 
the more hold also is given to Russia, for to her the Slavs, while 
oppressed, will always turn. None more than England should desire 
the complete transformation of Turkey, for the more radical that 
transformation is, the more influence will England and Austria 
exert. 

The continental friends of England have been bitterly grieved at 
the tergiversation and the apparent weakness of the English cabinet. 
It might have stopped the war at its beginning, by insisting forcibly, 
if needful, on the acceptance of the reforms drawn up by the confer- 
ence. On the day when England destroyed the Turkish fleet at 
Navarino, and helped to create Greece, she dealt the death-blow to the 
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Turkish empire. This path once entered on, should have been fol- 
lowed up. All last summer the cabinet kept affirming its neutrality, 
but its wishes were evidently for the Turks. Thus, on the one hand, 
it encouraged them to resistance, and on the other it seemed to lack 
courage to come to the aid of those who were encouraged to resistance, 
by its almost undisguised moral support. Inconsistent and pusil- 
lanimous policy! a policy which satisfies no one, and exposes England 
to the laughter of Europe. So disgusted—it is said—is the Sultan 
with this double-faced conduct that he is ready to throw himself into 
the arms of Russia, and it is perhaps to prevent this that the English 
cabinet has recently assumed a more decided attitude. But here 
again it is taking the wrong way to accomplish its end, unless that 
end is a general war. The demand for money made to Parliament 
by Lord Beaconsfield is the one thing likely.to bring Russia to the 
walls of Constantinople. If the Turks felt themselves alone, they 
would make peace. If on the other hand they think they may 
count on England in case—as the Queen’s speech hints—of the pro- 
longation of the war, they will not yield. Unless therefore it is de- 
sired that the struggle should be indefinitely prolonged, the Russians 
will have to go and seek peace, if necessary, under the walls of 
Constantinople. Is it because he knows that this would rub 
the British public the wrong way, and augment the chances 
of the war party, that Lord Beaconsfield is willing to push 
matters to such an extremity? What, then, has England to 
fear from the conditions of peace which Russia demands? Is it 
the retention of Constantinople, or of Bulgaria? Obviously there is 
no question of this, for more reasons than one. Is it the Russian 
demand for the free passage of the Dardanelles? If so, where would 
be thedanger? In twenty years Russia has not succeeded in creating 
a navy able to try the chances of battle with a single Turkish ship. 
How then could she be able to endanger the maritime supremacy of 
England? But perhaps the annexation of Kars and Erzeroum, 
beyond the sources of the Euphrates, will threaten the passage of the 
Isthmus of Suez? The danger here is again of the most fanciful 
character. But if it were not, its only consequence would be to force 
England to establish herself in Egypt. As to this point, Mr. Glad- 
stone, in his answer to Mr. Dicey, has clearly proved two things. 
The first is that, until a future so far off as to defy calculation, 
Russia would not be able to endanger the passage of the Canal, and 
that if she did, there would still remain the Cape route, longer by a 
fortnight only. .The second is that England has already so many 
responsibilities, and so many vulnerable points all over the world, 
that it would be folly, indeed madness, to increase the number. I 
am for my part thoroughly convinced that in our days the possession of 
colonies is a source of weakness rather than of strength to the mother- 
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country, and I think that Mr. Lowe is right in maintaining that even 
the loss of India would nowise diminish the power and greatness 
of England. I have always considered the voluntary cession of the 
Ionian Isles to Greece as one of the wisest as well as one of the 
most honourable acts of English policy. But in the case of Egypt 
there is, unfortunately for England, a logical and humanitarian 
necessity to which she will have sooner or later to submit. Fortu- 
nate are small countries such as Switzerland and Belgium, which, 
like worthy middle-class citizens, have nothing to do but to let their 
life flow on in peaceful obscurity. But great nations, like great 
men, have a mission to fulfil which they must accept asaduty. Ifthey 
refuse it, they are punished. It is not for nothing that England has 
set the world the example of constitutional liberty, has scattered 
over the four quarters of the globe her swarms of Anglo-Saxon 
descent, and has undertaken to govern two hundred millions of 
subjects. Greatness has its obligations, honores onera. The country 
which has done so much for the civilisation of the whole human 
race cannot satisfy herself with growing rich, with heaping up gold 
in the hands of her magnates, and slumbering on the pillows of con- 
tented opulence. Instinctively the people will seek more work, and 
if the cravings for action be not satisfied it will turn to discontent 
and unwise exertion. Whence arises at this moment in England 
the secret disquiet, the pugnacious disposition which nothing justifies 
in the eyes of sensible and reflecting men? Simply because the 
people is experiencing an unsatisfied desire of expansion. If the 
present war comes to an end without further complications, by the 
acceptance in whole or in part of the conditions imposed by Russia, 
the bulk of the nation will thereupon experience a vague but deep 
sentiment of humiliation and loss of consequence which may be in 
the future the cause of actions very far from reasonable. Moreover, 
Egypt deserves to be enfranchised much more than Bulgaria, for, as 
Sir George Campbell and Mr. Dicey have shown irrefutably, the 
Fellahs are much more unhappy than the subjects of Turkey. I 
shall long remember the painful impression which I experienced when 
I saw on the banks of the Nile, on the most fertile soil of the world, 
the most laborious and sober of workers reduced to a state of utter 
poverty ; and yet since then their condition has become even worse. 
I know no spectacle in the whole world more abominably revolting 
than that of the unfortunate Fellaheen despoiled under the bastinado 
of the fruit of their labour, even of their lands watered, from all time, 
with the sweat of their brows, and thus to pay interest to European 
financiers who have made capital out of the Khédive. I am afraid 
of speaking too strongly, and I would rather borrow expression for 


my ideas from the eloquent speech which Sir Charles Dilke has 
recently delivered at Chelsea :— 
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‘“‘ As for Egypt, there was much to be said for the view that our route to 
India should not be in the hands of a Power so exposed to frequent war as 
Turkey. The alternatives were the independence of the Khédive or annexation 
to Great Britain ; for it was clear that we had passed the point of tolerating its 
annexation by any other European Power. The independence of Egypt meant 
the continuation of the present infamous government of that country; the 
continuation of personal rule. That foreign despotism, brutal and corrupt, 
rested upon the slavery of the whole Egyptian people. In these days of 
danger the Khédive thought it prudent to put about the report that he had 
reformed. He had sent away his opera troupe; he no longer gambled in his 
own Government securities; he had made a treaty for the suppression of the 
slave trade. The wretched Fellaheen, once beaten by the Khédive’s officers to 
extort from them illegal exactions, in addition to the grinding illegal tax, in 
the name of the Khédive, were now beaten for the same purpose by the same 
officers in the name of Mr. Goschen. That was the improvement. The 
Khédive had abolished the slave trade near the Mountains of the Moon at the 


very moment when he was converting the whole population of the fertile delta 
of Egypt into slaves.” 


From the humanitarian point of view, what a benefit, what a con- 
quest it would be! Mr. Stanley has returned, bringing from his 
wonderful expedition the news that the Congo is the grand route to 
the interior of Africa. Only a great power can prevent this dis- 
covery from opening the road to the introduction of the slave trade, 
and from letting loose all the calamities which follow thereon. Soon 
English missionaries will start in this direction. Other pioneers of 
civilisation will plant themselves on Lake Nyassa and Lake Tan- 
ganyika, and will advance northwards on the Zambesi by way of the 
Transvaal, now united to the Cape. If English capital and the 
English spirit of enterprise could penetrate freely into Egypt, a rail- 
way would soon unite the Mediterranean to the two great lakes 
which bear the names of Albert and Victoria, as if to show to whom 
they ought to belong one day or another. Thus slavery would be 
finally abolished, and the whole of Africa, traversed from side to side 
by the currents of civilisation, would for the first time form part of 
the human family. This immense and decisive conquest over 
barbarism would be accomplished without the loss of a drop of blood, 
and at a twentieth or a fiftieth of the cost in money which would be 
incurred in one year of a Russian war. The road to India would 
then be secured in a manner far other than that in which the most 
decisive victory over the Russian armies would secure it—a victory 
which would never prevent the eighty millions of Russians from 
becoming a hundred millions before a generation is past. 

No doubt if England has her hands too full already, we should be 
willing to reserve for France this part of pioneer in the task of 
civilising Africa. Unfortunately, as her population does not increase, 
France cannot send swarms abroad, and besides, her position in the 
continent makes it necessary for her to keep all her children for 
home defence, and to avoid any scattering of her forces. The work 
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can only be accomplished by England. The adventurous spirit of 
her travellers, her merchants, and her missionaries, attracts her in 
this direction, and her insular position gives her full liberty of 
action. England has already too many interests in Egypt to be able 
to shirk the duty of extending thither her protection, and sooner or 
later it will inevitably be done. 

I will now briefly sum up the points which I have endeavoured to 
prove. If England desires to make war with Russia she will be 
isolated, and therefore, even if victorious, she will obtain no solid 
result. If, on the other hand, she draws with her Austria and 
France, that means a general war, with all its horrors and with a 
great re-adjustment of the map of Europe, in one way or another 
involving anyhow loss of independence to the smaller free nations; 
and all this in order to prevent the annexation to Russia of some 
petty townships of no importance whatever to the general interest. 
This prospect is so abominable that it can hardly be really contem- 
plated. The whole of Europe in coalition cannot hinder the march 
of the economic laws, in virtue of which the Turks little by little 
must make way for the Christians. In ten, twenty, or thirty years, 
the situation of to-day will reappear, with the difference that the 
Russians and the southern Slavs will have gained and the Turks 
have lost in number, while adversity and the natural desire of free- 
dom will give new vigour to Panslavist ideas. 

Since the power of Turkey is regularly and hopelessly declining, 
the evident interest of England is to substitute for a rotten and 
decomposing barrier another formed of young and promising 
material. The quicker, the completer the transformation, the better 
for English interests. Roumania, Servia, Montenegro, Greece, must 
be enlarged; Bosnia, Herzegovina, Bulgaria, must be enfranchised. 
If England and Austria would take these young states under their 
protection, they would be completely subject to the influence of the 
two powers. If they should be given back to Turkey, it is to 
Russia as a matter of necessity that they will look for deliverance. 

Should Russia obtain by the treaty of peace the passage of the 
Dardanelles or a slice of territory in Armenia, and should England 
—most prematurely—consider the Isthmus of Suez menaced, as a 
consequence, the expedient which would be most efficacious, most 
economical, most in conformity with the general interests of 
humanity, would be, not war, but the cobabibichanentts 4 in Egypt, placed 
under English protection, of a garrison sufficient to defend on the 
spot the free navigation of the canal. There is therefore no conceiv- 
able ¢ireumstance which could oblige England to take up arms. 


EMILE DE LAVELEYE. 
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On the coming First of April, three hundred years will have elapsed 
since the birth of William Harvey, who is popularly known as the 
discoverer of the circulation of the blood. 

Many opinions have been held respecting the exact nature and 
value of Harvey’s contributions to the elucidation of the fundamental 
problem of the physiology of the higher animals; from those which 
deny him any merit at all—indeed, roundly charge him with the 
demerit of plagiarism—to those which enthrone him in a position of 
supreme honour among great discoverers in science. Nor has there 
been less controversy as to the method by which Harvey obtained 
the results which have made his name famous. I think it is desir- 
able that no obscurity should hang around these questions ; and I 
add my mite to the store of disquisitions on Harvey which this year 
is likely to bring forth, in the hope that it may help to throw light 
upon several points about which darkness has accumulated, partly 
by accident and partly by design. 


Every one knows that the pulsation which can be felt or seen 
between the fifth and sixth ribs, on the left side of a living man, is 
caused by the beating of the heart; and that, in some way or other, 
the ceaseless activity of this organ is essential to life. Let it be 
arrested, and, instantaneously, intellect, volition, even sensation, are 
abolished, and the most vigorous frame collapses, a pallid image 
of death. 

Every one, again, is familiar with those other pulsations which 
may be felt or seen, at the wrist, behind the inner ankle, or on the 
temples ; and which coincide in number and are nearly simultaneous 
with those of the heart. In the region of the temples, it is easy, 
especially in old people, to observe that the pulsation depends on 
the change of form of a kind of compressible branched structure 
which lies beneath the skin, and is termed an artery. Moreover, 
the least observant person must have noticed, running beneath the 
skin of various parts of the body, notably the hands and arms, 
certain other bluish-looking bands which do not pulsate, and which 
mark the position of structures somewhat like the arteries, which are 
called veins. 

Finally, accidental wounds have demonstrated to all of us that the 
body contains an abundance of a warm red fluid—the blood. If the 
wound has traversed a vein, the blood flows in torrents from its 
interior, in an even stream; if it has involved an artery, the flow 
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takes place by jerks, which correspond in interval with the pul- 
sations of the artery itself and with those of the heart. 

These are facts which must have been known ever since the time 
when men first began to attend to and reflect upon the every-day 
course of nature, of which we form a part. I doubt not, also, that 
butchers, and those who studied the entrails of animals for purposes 
of divination, must very early have noticed that both the arteries 
and the veins are disposed in the fashion of a tree, the trunk of 
which is close to the heart and connected with it, while the branches 
ramify all over the body. Moreover, they could not fail to observe 
that the heart contains cavities, and that some of these communicate 
with the stem of the arteries and some with the stem of the veins. 
Again, the regular rhythmical changes of form, which constitute 
the beating of the heart, are so striking in recently killed animals, 
and in criminals subjected to modes of punishment which once were 
common, that the demonstration that the heart is a contractile 
organ must have been very early obtained, and have thus afforded 
an unintentional experimental explanation of the cause of the pul- 
sation felt between the ribs. 

These facts constitute the foundation of our knowledge of the 
structure and functions of the heart and blood-vessels of the human 
and other higher animal bodies. They are to be regarded as parts of 
common knowledge, of that information which is forced upon us 
whether we desire to possess it or not; they have not been won by 
that process of seeking out the exact nature and the causal connection 
of phenomena, to the results of which the term science may properly 
be restricted. 

Scientific investigation began when men went further, and, 
impelled by the thirst for knowledge, sought to make out the exact 
structure of all these parts, and to comprehend the mechanical effects 
of their arrangement and of their activity. 

The Greek mind had long entered upon this scientific stage, so far 
back as the fourth century before the commencement of our era. 
For, in the works attributed to Aristotle, which constitute a sort of 
encyclopedia of the knowledge of that time, there is evidence that 
the writer knows as much as has been mentioned, and he refers to 
the views of his predecessors. Two thousand two hundred years 
ago the sciences of anatomy and physiology existed, though they 
were as yet young and their steps tottered. 

Aristotle’s description of the heart is often cited as an example of 
his ignorance, but I think unjustly. However this may be, it is 
certain that, not long after his time, great additions were made to 
anatomical and physiological science. The Greek anatomists, ex- 
ploring the structure of the heart, found that it contained two 
principal cavities, which we now call the ventricles, separated by a 
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longitudinal partition, or septum: the one ventricle is on its left, 
the other on its right side. It was to the fleshy body which 
contains the ventricles that the ancients restricted the title of 
“heart.” Moreover, there is another respect in which their termi- 
nology was so different from that of the moderns, that, unless we 
recollect that the facts may be just as accurately stated in their 
fashion as in ours, we are liable to fall into the mistake of supposing 
that they are blundering.t What they speak of as the auricles of 
the heart, we term the appendices of the auricles; and what we 
call the auricles are, for the ancients, on the right side, a part of 
the great vein or vena cava, and, on the left side, a part of the 
arterial system—the root, in fact, of what they termed the arteria 
venosa. Thus they speak of the auricles as mere appendages, 
or dilatations, situated upon the arterial and venous trunks respec- 
tively, close to the heart; and they always say that the vena cava 
and the arteria venosa open into the right and left ventricles respec- 
tively. And this was the basis of their classification of the vessels, 
for they held all those vessels which, in this sense, open into the 
right ventricle to be veins, and all those which open into the left 
ventricle to be arteries. But here a difficulty arose. They observed 
that the aorta, or stem of the arteries, and all the conspicuous 
branches which proceed from it to the body in general, are very 
different from the veins; that they have much thicker walls and 
stand open when they are cut, while the thin-walled veins collapse. 
But the “vein” which connected the right ventricle and the 
lungs had the thick coat of an artery, while the “artery” which 
connected the left ventricle and the lungs had the thin coat of 
avein. Hence they called the former the vena arteriosa, or artery- 
like vein, and the latter, the arteria venosa, or vein-like artery. 

The vena arteriosa is what we call the pulmonary artery, the 
arteria venosa is our pulmonary vein; but in trying to understand 
the old anatomists it is essential to forget our nomenclature and to 
adopt theirs. With this precaution, and with the facts before our 
mind’s eye, their statements will be found to be, in the main, exceed- 
ingly accurate. 

About the year 300 3.c. a great discovery, that of the valves 
of the heart, was made by Erasistratus. This anatomist found 
around the opening by which the vena cava communicates 
with the right ventricle, three triangular membranous folds, dis- 
posed in such a manner as to allow any fluid contained in the vein 
to pass into the ventricle, but not back again. The opening of the 


(1) We say that the heart, in man and the higher animals, consists of two auricles 
and two ventricles ; and that each auricle has an appendix in the form of a pouch. We 
term the vessel which arises from the right ventricle the pulmonary artery, because it 
supplies the lungs with blood. Those vessels which bring away the blood from the 
lungs to the left auricle, we call the pulmonary veins. 
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vena arteriosa into the right ventricle is quite distinct from that 
of the vena cava; and Erasistratus observed that it is provided 
with three pouch-like, half-moon-shaped valves; the arrangement 
of which is such that a fluid can pass out of the ventricle into 
the vena arteriosa, but not back again. Three similar valves were 
found at the opening of the aorta into the left ventricle. The 
arteria venosa had a distinct opening into the same ventricle, and 
this was provided with triangular membranous valves, like those on 
the right side, but only two in number. Thus the ventricles had 
four openings, two for each; and there were altogether eleven 
valves, disposed in such a manner as to permit fluids to enter the 
ventricles from the vena cava and the arteria venosa respectively, 
and to pass out of the ventricles by the vena arteriosa and the aorta 
respectively, but not to go the other way. 

It followed from this capital discovery, that, if the contents of the 
heart are fluid, and if they move at all, they can only move in one 
way ; namely, from the vena cava, through the ventricle and towards 
the lungs, by the vena arteriosa, on the right side; and, from the 
lungs, by way of the arteria venosa, through the ventricle, and out by 
the aorta for distribution in the body, on the left side. 

Erasistratus thus, in a manner, laid the foundations of the theory 
of the motion of the blood. But it was not given to him to get any 
further. What the contents of the heart were, and whether they 
moved or not, was a point which could be determined only by 
experiment. And, for want of sufficiently careful experimentation, 
Erasistratus strayed into a hopelessly misleading path. Observing 
that the arteries are usually empty of blood after death, he adopted 
the unlucky hypothesis that this is their normal condition, and that 
during life, also, they are filled with air. And, it will be observed, 
that it is not improbable that Erasistratus’ discovery of the valves of 
the heart and of their mechanical action strengthened him in this 
view. For, as the arteria venosa branches out in the lungs, what 
more likely than that its ultimate ramifications absorb the air 
which is inspired ; and that this air, passing into the left ventricle, 
is then pumped all over the body through the aorta, in order to 
supply the vivifying principle which evidently resides in the air; 
or, it may be, of cooling the too great heat of the blood? How 
easy to explain the elastic bounding feel of a pulsating artery by 
the hypothesis that it is full of air. Had Erasistratus only been 
acquainted with the structure of insects, the analogy of their 
tracheal system would have been a tower of strength to him. There 
was no primd facie absurdity in his hypothesis—and experiment 
was the sole means of demonstrating its truth or falsity. 

More than four hundred years elapsed before the theory of the 
motion of the blood returned once more to the strait road which 
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leads truthwards; and it was brought back by the only possible 
method, that of experiment. A man of extraordinary genius, 
Claudius Galenus, of Pergamos, was trained to anatomical and 
physiological investigation in the great schools of Alexandria, and 
spent a long life in incessant research, teaching, and medical 
practice." More than one hundred and fifty treatises from his pen, 
on philosophical, literary, scientific, and practical topics, are extant ; 
and there is reason to believe that they constitute not more than a 
third of his works. No former anatomist had reached his excellence, 
while he may be regarded as the founder of experimental physiology. 
And, it is precisely because he was a master of the experimental 
method, that he was able to learn more about the motions of the 
heart and of the blood than any of his predecessors; and to leave 
to posterity a legacy of knowledge, which was not substantially 
increased for more than thirteen hundred years. 

The conceptions of the structure of the heart and vessels, of their 
actions, and of the motion of the blood in them, which Galen enter- 
tained, are not stated in a complete shape in any one of his 
numerous works. But a careful collation of the various passages in 
which these conceptions are expressed, leaves no doubt upon my mind, 
that Galen’s views respecting the strueture of the organs concerned 
were, for the most part, as accurate as the means of anatomical 
analysis at his command permitted ; and that he had exact and con- 
sistent, though by no means equally just, notions of the actions of 
these organs, and of the movements of the blood. 

Starting from the fundamental facts established by Erasistratus 
respecting ‘he structure of the heart and the working of its valves, 
Galen’s greut service was the proof, by the only evidence which could 
possess demonstrative value, namely, by that derived from experi- 
ments upon living animals, that the arteries are as much full of blood 
during life as the veins are, and that the left cavity of the heart, 
like the right, is also filled with blood. 

Galen, moreover, correctly asserted, though the means of investi- 
gation at his disposition did not allow him to prove the fact, that 
the ramifications of the vena arteriosa in the substance of the lungs 
communicate with those of the arteria venosa, by direct, though 
invisible, passages, which he terms anastomoses ; and that, by means 
of these communications, a certain portion of the blood of the right 
ventricle of the heart passes through the lungs into the left ventricle. 
In fact, Galen is quite clear as to the existence of a current of blood 
through the lungs, though not of such a current as we now know 
traverses them. For, while he believed that a part of the blood of the 
right ventricle passes through the lungs, and. even, as I shall show, 
described at length the mechanical arrangements by which he supposes 


(1) Galen was born in the year 131 a.p., and died in or about the year 201. 
N 2 
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this passage to be effected, he considered that the greater part of the 
blood in the right ventricle passes directly, through certain pores in 
the septum, into the left ventricle. And this was where Galen got 
upon his wrong track, without which divergence a man of his 
scientific insight must infallibly have discovered the true character 
of the pulmonary current, and not improbably have been led to 
anticipate Harvey. 

But, even in propounding this erroneous hypothesis of the poro- 
sity of the septum, it is interesting to observe with what care Galen 
distinguishes between observation and speculation. He expressly 
says that he has never seen the openings which he supposes to exist, 
and that he imagines them to be invisible, by reason of their small 
size and their closure by the refrigeration of the heart, after death. 
Nevertheless, he cannot doubt their existence, partly because the 
septum presents a great number of pits which obviously lead into its 
substance as they narrow, and, as he is so fond of saying, ‘‘ Nature 
makes nothing in vain;”’ and, partly, because the vena cava is so 
large, in comparison with the vena arteriosa, that he does not 
see how all the blood poured into the ventricle could be got rid of, 
if the latter were its only channel. 

Thus, for Galen, the course of the blood through the heart was— 
on the right side, in by the vena cava, out by the vena arteriosa 
and the pores of the septum; on the left side, in by the pores of 
the septum and by the arteria venosa, out by the aorta. What 
now becomes of the blood which, filling the vena arteriosa, reaches 
the lungs? Galen’s views are perfectly definite about this point. 
‘The vena arteriosa communicates with the arteria venosa in the lungs 
by numerous connecting channels. During expiration, the blood 
which is in the lungs, being compressed, tends to flow back into the 
heart by way of the vena arteriosa; but it is prevented from doing 
so, in consequence of the closure of the semilunar valves. Hence, a 
portion of it is forced the other way, through the anastomoses into 
the arteria venosa; and then, mixed with “ pneuma,”’ it is carried to 
the left ventricle, whence it is propelled, through the aorta and its 
branches, all over the body. 

Galen not only took great pains to obtain experimental proof that, 
during life, all the arteries contain blood and not air, as Erasistratus 
supposed ; but he distinctly affirms that the blood in the left-ventricle 
and in the arteria venosa is different from that in the right ventricle 
and in the veins, including the vena arteriosa; and that the differ- 
ence between the two lies in colour, heat, and the greater quantity 
of ‘‘ pneuma ” contained in arterial blood. Now this “ pneuma ” is 
something acquired by the blood in the lungs. The air which is 
inspired into these organs is a kind of aliment. It is not taken 
bodily into the venosa arteria and thence carried to the left ventricle 
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to fill the arterial system, as Erasistratus thought. On the contrary, 
Galen repeatedly argues that this cannot be the case, and often 
refers to his experimental proofs that the whole arterial system 
is full of blood during life. But the air supplies a material kindred 
to the “‘pneuma,” out of which and the blood the “ pneuma” is 
concocted. Hence, the contents of the arteria venosa are largely 
composed of “ pneuma,” and it is out of the mixture of this with the 
blood which filters through the septum, that the bright ‘‘ pneumatic ” 
blood found in the arteries, and by them distributed over the body, 
is formed. The arteria venosa is a channel by which “ pneuma” 
reaches the heart, but this is not its exclusive function ; for it has, 
at the same time, to allow of the passage of certain fuliginous 
and impure matters which the blood contains, in the opposite 
direction ; and, it is for this reason, that there are only two valves 
where the arteria venosa enters the ventricle. These not fitting 
quite tightly, allow of the exit of the fuliginous matters in question. 

Modern commentators are fond of pouring scorn upon Galen, 
because he holds that the heart is nota muscle. But if what he 
says on this subjeat is studied with care and impartiality, and with 
due recollection of the fact that Galen was not obliged to use the ter- 
minology of the nineteenth century, it will be seen that he by no 
means deserves blame, but rather praise, for his critical discrimination 
of things which are really unlike. 

All that Galen affirms is that the heart is totally unlike one of the 
ordinary muscles of the body, not only in structure, 9‘ in being 
independent of the control of the will; and, so far trom doubting 
that the walls of the heart are made up of active fibres, he expressly 
describes these fibres and what he supposes to be their arrangement 
and their mode of action. The fibres are of three kinds, longitudinal, 
transverse, and oblique. The action of the longitudinal fibres is to 
draw in, that of the circular fibres to expel, and that of the oblique 
fibres to retain, the contents of the heart. How Galen supposed the 
oblique fibres could execute the function ascribed to them, I do not 
know ; but it is clear that he thought that the activity of the circular 
fibres increased, and that of the longitudinal fibres diminished, the 
size of the cavities which they surrounded. Nowadays we term an 
active fibre muscular; Galen did not, unless, in addition, it possessed 
the characters of voluntary muscle. 

According to Galen, the arteries have a systole and diastole (that 
is, a state of contraction and a state of dilatation), which alternate 
with those of the ventricles, and depend upon active contractions and 
dilatations of their walls. This active faculty of the arteries is 
inherent in them, because they are, as it were, productions of the 
substance of the ventricles which possess these faculties; and it is 
destroyed when the vital continuity of the arteries with the heart is 
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destroyed by section or ligature. The arteries fill, therefore, as 
bellows fill, not as bags are blown full. 

The ultimate ramifications of the arteries open by anastomoses 
into those of the veins, all over the body; and the vivifying arterial 
blood thus communicates its properties to the great mass of blood in 
the veins. Under certain conditions, however, the blood may flow 
from the veins to the arteries, in proof of which Galen adduces 
the fact that the whole vascular system may be emptied by opening 
an artery. 

The two ventricles, the auricles, the pulmonary vessels, and the aorta 
with its branches, are conceived by the Greek anatomist to be an 
apparatus superadded to the veins, which he regards as the essential 
foundation and the most important part of the whole vascular system. 
No portion of Galen’s doctrines has been more sharply criticised 
than his persistent refusal to admit that the veins, like the arteries, 
take their origin in the heart, and his advocacy of the view that 
the fons et origo of the whole venous system is to be sought in 
the liver. Here, however, I must remark, that it is only those who 
are practically ignorant of the facts who can failsto see that Galen’s 
way of stating the matter is not only anatomically justifiable, but 
that, until the true nature of the circulation was understood, and 
physiological considerations overrode those based upon mere struc- 
ture, there was much more to be said for it than for the opposite 
fashion. 

Remembering that what we call the right auricle was, for Galen, a 
mere part of the vena cava, it is impossible not to be struck by the 
justice of his striking comparison of the vena cava to the trunk of a 
tree, the roots of which enter the liver as their soil, while the 
branches spread all over the body. Galen remarks that the exist- 
ence of the vena porte, which gathers blood from the alimentary 
canal, and then distributes it to the liver, without coming near the 
heart, is a fatal objection to the view of his opponents, that all the 
veins take their rise in the heart ; and the argument is unanswerable, 
so far as the mere anatomical facts are concerned. 

Nothing could have appeared more obvious to the early anato- 
mists than that the store of nutriment carried by the vena porte 
to the liver was there elaborated into blood ; and then, being absorbed 
by the roots of the venous system, was conveyed by its branches all 
over the body. The veins were thus the great distributors of the 
blood ; the heart and arteries were a superadded apparatus for the 
dispersion of a “ pneumatized,” or vivified portion of the blood 
through the arteries ; and this addition of “pneuma,” or vivification, 
took place in the gills of water-breathing animals and in the lungs 
of air-breathers. But, in the latter case, the mechanism of respira- 
tion involved the addition of a new apparatus, the right ventricle, 
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to insure the constant flow of blood through these organs of 
‘pneumatization.’ 

Every statement in the preceding paragraphs can be justified 
by citations from Galen’s works ; and, therefore, it must be admitted 
that he had a wonderfully correct conception of the structure and 
disposition of the heart and vessels, and of the mode in which the 
ultimate ramifications of the latter communicate, both in the body 
generally and in the lungs; that his general view of the functions 
of the heart was just; and that he knew that blood passes from 
the right side of the heart, through the lungs, to the left side, and 
undergoes a great change in quality, brought about by its relation 
with the air in the lungs, in its course. It is unquestionable, therefore, 
that Galen, so far, divined the existence of a “pulmonary circula- 
tion,” and that he came near to a just conception of the process of respi- 
ration; but he had no inkling even of the systemic circulation; he 
was quite wrong about the perforation of the septum; and his 
theory of the mechanical causes of the systole and diastole of the 
heart and arteries was erroneous. Nevertheless, for more than 
thirteen centuries, Galen was immeasurably in advance of all other 
anatomists; and some of his notions, such as that about the active 
dilatation of the walls of the vessels, ‘have been debated by physio- 
logists of the present generation. 

No one can read Galen’s works without being impressed by the 
marvellous extent and diversity of his knowledge, and by his clear 
grasp of those experimental methods by which, alone, physiology can 
be advanced. It is pathetic to watch the gropings of a great mind like’ 
his around some cardinal truth, which he failed to apprehend simply 
because he had not in his possession the means of investigation, 
which, at this time, are in the hands of every student. I have seen 
learned disquisitions on the theme, Why did the ancients fail in 
their scientific inquiries? I know not what may be the opinion of 
those who are competent to judge of the labours of Euclid, or of 
Hipparchus, or of Archimedes; but I think that the question which 
will rise to the lips of the biological student, fresh from the study of 
the works of Galen, is rather, How did these men, with their im- 
perfect appliances, attain so vast a measure of success? In truth, it 
is in the Greek world that we must seek, not only the predecessors, but 
the spiritual progenitors, of modern men of science. The slumbering 
aptitude of Western Europe for physical investigation was awakened 
by the importation of Greek knowledge and of Greek method; and 
modern anatomists and physiologists are but the heirs of Galen, who 
have turned to good account the patrimony bequeathed by him to 
the civilised world. 

The student of the works of the anatomists and physiologists of 
modern Europe in the fifteenth and the beginning of the sixteenth 
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centuries, will find that they were chiefly occupied in learning 
of their own knowledge what Galen knew. It is not strange, 
therefore, that they were overpowered by so vast a genius, and that 
they allowed themselves to be enslaved by his authority, in a manner 
which he would have been the first to reprove. Vesalius, the great 
reformer of anatomy, had a bitter struggle to carry on Galen’s work, 
by. showing where he had erred in expounding the structure of the 
human body, on the faith of observations made on the lower animals ; 
but it was not till the middle of the sixteenth century, that anything 
was done to improve on Galen’s physiology, and especially to amend 
his doctrines concerning the movements of the heart and of the 
blood. 

The first step in this direction is very generally ascribed to 
Michael Servetus, the unhappy man whose judicial murder by slow 
fire was compassed by John Calvin; he being instigated thereto by 
theological antagonism, intensified by personal hatred; and aided 
and abetted in his iniquity by the Protestant Churches of Switzer- 
land. The whole story has recently been clearly and fully told by 
Dr. Willis,’ and I refer to it only for the purpose of remarking, that 
the name and fame of Calvin’s victim would probably have been as 
completely obliterated as his persecutor intended they should be, had 
it not happened that one or two copies of the ‘Christianismi 
Restitutio,’ the attempted publication of which was the immediate 
cause of Servetus’s death, were saved from destruction. 

Servetus was undoubtedly well acquainted with anatomy, inasmuch 
as he was demonstrator to Joannes Guinterus in the School of Paris, 
where he had Vesalius for his colleague; and, in his later years, he 
practised as a physician. Hence it is not wonderful to find that 
the ‘Christianismi Restitutio,’ although essentially a farrago of 
scatterbrained theological speculations, contains much physiological 
matter. And it is in developing his conception of the relations 
between God and man, that Servetus wrote the well-known passages 
on which many have asserted his claim to the discovery of the 
course of the blood from the heart, through the lungs, and back to 
the heart; or what is now termed the pulmonary circulation. 

I have studied the passages in question with great care, and with 
every desire to give Servetus his due, but I confess I cannot see that 
he made much advance upon Galen.?, As we have seen, Galen said 
that some blood goes to the left side of the heart from the right side 


(1) Servetus and Calvin, by R. Willis, M.D., 1877. 

(2) I cannot but think that Dr. Willis’s natural affection for his hero has carried him 
too far when he says, ‘‘ Had his Restoration of Christianity been suffered to get abroad 
and into the hands of anatomists, we can hardly imagine that the immortality which 
now attaches so truly and deservedly to the great name of Harvey would have been 
reserved for him.” But within six years of Servetus’s death, the doctrine of the pulmonary 
circulation did get abroad through Realdus Columbus, without the effect supposed. 
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through the lungs, but that the greater part traverses the septum. 
Servetus appears, at first, to declare that all the blood of the right 
side goes through the lungs to the left side, and that the septum is 
imperforate. But he qualifies his assertion by admitting that some 
of the blood of the right ventricle may transude through the septum, 
and thus the question between him and Galen becomes merely one of 
degree. Servetus cites neither observation nor experiment in favour 
of the imperviousness of the septum; and the impression upon my 
mind is that he really knew no more than Vesalius had already pub- 
lished, but that the tendency to headlong speculation, which is so 
characteristic of the man, led him to rush in where his more thought- 
ful colleague held back. 

Whatever may be thought of the moral claim of Servetus to be 
regarded as the discoverer of the pulmonary circulation, there is no 
reason to believe that he had any influence on the actual pro- 
gress of science.’ For Calvin dealt with all the packages of the edition 
of the ‘Christianismi Restitutio’ he could lay hands on as he had 
served their author, and it is believed that only a few copies escaped 
the flames. One of these, in the National Library of France, is the 
very book used by the counsel for the prosecution, whom Calvin 
prompted, at Geneva; another is in Vienna. The public had no 
access to the work until it was reprinted, more than two centuries 
afterwards. 

The first author who declared, without any qualification, that the 
septum of the ventricles is imperforate, and that all the blood of the 
right ventricle traverses the lungs and (except so much as may 
be retained for the nutrition of these organs) passes to the left 
ventricle, was Realdus Columbus, professor of anatomy in the 
famous school of Padua. The remarkable treatise, ‘De Re Anato- 
mica,’ of this able anatomist, was published in 1559, or only six 
years after the death of Servetus, of whose notions there is no 
evidence that Columbus had any cognisance. Moreover, Columbus, 
as. able an experimenter as he was a skilful dissector, deals with 
the question in a very different, way from Servetus; so that, 
from his time, the existence of the pulmonary circulation, in the 
modern sense, may be said to have become established. Ambrose 
Paré, the great surgeon, writing in 1579, refers to the course of the 
blood through the lungs as notoriously the discovery of Columbus. 
And I think not only that Realdus Columbus is entitled to the 
whole credit of this very considerable advance upon Galen’s views ; 
but that he is the only physiologist, between the time of Galen 


(1) The arguments adduced by the learned and ingenious Tollin (“ Die entdeckung 
der kreislaufs durch Michel Servet,’ 1876) on the other side, will hardly bear close 
scrutiny. 


(2) The Works of Ambrose Parey, translated by Thomas Johnson, 1691, p. 97. 
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and that of Harvey, who made any important addition to the theory 
of the circulation. 

The claim which is put forward on behalf of the celebrated 
botanist, Czesalpinus, appears to me to be devoid of any foundation.’ 
Many years after the publication of the work of Realdus Columbus, 
who was professor at the most famous and most frequented anatomical 
school of the time, and who assuredly was the last man to hide his 
light under a bushel, Cesalpinus incidentally describes the pulmo- 
nary circulation in terms which simply embody a statement of 
Columbus’s doctrine; adding nothing, and, to his credit be it said, 
claiming nothing. Like all the rest of the world since venesection 
was invented, Ceesalpinus noticed that the vein swells on the side 
of the ligature away from the heart; and he observes that this is 
inconsistent with the received views of the motion of the blood in 
the veins. If he had followed up the suggestion thus made to him 
by the needful experimental investigation, he might have anticipated 
Harvey ; but he did not. 

Again, Cannani discovered the existence of valves in some of the 
veins in 1547; and Fabricius rediscovered them, and prominently 
drew attention to their mechanism, in 1574. Nevertheless, this 
discovery, important as it was, and widely as it became known, had 
absolutely no effect in leading either the discoverers or their con- 
temporaries to a correct view of the general circulation. In common 
with all the anatomists of the sixteenth century, Fabricius believed 
that the blood proceeded from the main trunk, or vena cava, outwards 
to the smallest ramifications of the veins, in order to subserve the 
nutrition of the parts in which they are distributed; and, instead 
of being led by the mechanical action of the valves to reverse his 
theory of the course of the venous blood, he was led by the dominant 
theory of the course of the blood to interpret the meaning of the 
valvular mechanism. Fabricius, in fact, considered that the office 
of the valves was to break the impetus of the venous blood, and to 
prevent its congestion in the organs to which it was sent; and, 
until the true course of the blood was demonstrated, this was as 
likely an hypothesis as any other. 

The best evidence of the state of knowledge respecting the motions 


(1) “ Videmus Caesalpinum eadem de sanguinis itinere per pulmonem, atque de valvu- 
larum usu que? Columbus ante docuisset proponere ; causas vero sanguinis movendi 
juxta cum ignarissimis nescivisse ; motus cordis atque arteriarum perturbasse ; sanguinem 
e dextro cordis ventriculo per pulmonem in sinistrum ventriculum deferri, nullo experi- 
mento sed ingenii commento probabili persuasum credidisse. De venis ab injecto vinculo 
intumescentibus aliena omnino dixisse; alimentum auctivum e venis in arterias, per 
oscula mutua vasorum sibi invicem commissorum, elicitum invita experientia docuisse.” 

Not one of the ingenious pleaders for Cesalpinus has yet, in my judgment, shown 
cause for the reversal of the verdict thus delivered by the learned biographer of Harvey 


in the edition of his ‘ Opera Omnia,’ which was published by the College of Physicians 
in 1766. 
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of the heart and blood in Harvey’s time is afforded by those works 
of his contemporaries which immediately preceded the publication 
of the ‘ Exercitatio Anatomica,’ in 1628.1. And none can be more 
fitly cited for this purpose than the ‘ De Humani Corporis Fabrica, 
Libri decem,’ of Adrian van den Spieghel, who, like Harvey, was a 
pupil of Fabricius of Aquapendente, and was of such distinguished 
ability and learning that he succeeded his master in the chair of 
anatomy of Padua. 

Van den Spieghel, or Spigelius, as he called himself, in accordance 
with the fashion of those days, died comparatively young in 1625, 
and his work was edited by his friend Daniel Bucretius, whose 
preface is dated 1627. The accounts of the heart and vessels, and 
of the motion of the blood, which it contains, are full and clear; 
but, beyond matters of detail, they go beyond Galen in only two- 
points; and with respect to one of these, Spigelius was in error. 

The first point is the “pulmonary circulation,” which is taught as 
Columbus taught it nearly eighty years before. The second point 
is, so far as I know, peculiar to Spigelius himself. He thinks that 
the pulsation of the arteries has an effect in promoting the motion of 
the blood contained in the veins which accompany them. Of the 
true course of the blood as a whole, Spigelius has no more suspicion 
than had any other physiologist of that age, except William 
Harvey ; no rumour of whose lectures at the College of Physicians, 
commenced six years before Spieghel’s death, was likely in those days 
of slow communication and in the absence of periodical publications 
to have reached Italy. 

Now let any one familiar with the pages of Spigelius take up 
Harvey’s treatise and mark the contrast. 

The main object of the ‘ Exercitatio’ is to put forth and demon- 
strate, by direct experimental and other accessory evidence, a pro- 
position which is far from being even hinted at, either by Spigelius, 
or by any of his contemporaries or predecessors ; and which is in dia- 
metrical contradiction to the views respecting the course of the blood 
in the veins which are expounded in their works. 

From Galen to Spigelius, they one and all believed that the blood 
in the vena cava and its branches flows from the main trunk towards 
the smallest ramifications. There is a similar consensus in the 
doctrine, that the greater part, if not the whole, of the blood thus 
distributed by the veins is derived from the liver; in which organ 


(1) The whole title of the copy of the rare first edition in the library of the College of Phy- 
sicians runs, “ Exercitatio Anatomica de motu cordis et sanguinis in animalibus. Gulielmi 
Harvei, Angli Medici Regii et Professoris Anatomie in Collegio Medicorum Londinensi. 
. Francofurti, sumptibus Gulielmi Fitzeri. Anno MDCXXVIII.” The dedications, 
of which that to Charles I. is pasted in, as if it had been an afterthought, extend to 
p. 9; the Procemium to p. 19; while the Exercitatio itself occupies pp. 20 to 72 inclu- 
sively. There are two plates illustrative of experiments on the veins of the arm. 
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it is generated out of the materials brought from the alimentary 
canal by means of the vena porte. And all Harvey’s predecessors 
further agree in the belief that only a small fraction of the total 
mass of the venous blood is conveyed by the vena arteriosa to the 
lungs and passes by the arteria venosa to the left ventricle, thence to 
be distributed over the body by the arteries. Whether some portion 
of the refined and “ pneumatic” arterial blood traversed the anasto- 
motic channels, the existence of which was assumed, and so reached 
the systemic veins; or whether, on the contrary, some portion of the 
venous blood made its entrance by the same passages into the arteries, 
depended upon circumstances. Sometimes the current might set one 
way, sometimes the other. 

In direct opposition to these universally received views, Harvey 

-asserts that the natural course of the blood in the veins is from the 
peripheral ramifications towards the main trunk; that the mass of 
the blood to be found in the veins at any moment was, a short time 
before, contained in the arteries, and has simply flowed out of the 
latter into the veins ; and, finally, that the stream of blood which 
runs from the arteries into the veins is constant, continuous, and 
rapid. 

According to the view of Harvey’s predecessors’ the veins may be 
compared to larger and smaller canals, fed by a spring which trickles 
into the chief canals, whence the water flows to the rest. The 
heart and lungs represent an engine set up in the principal canal to 
aérate some of the water and scatter it all over the garden. 
Whether any of this identical water came back to the engine or 
not would be a matter of chance, and it would certainly have no 
sensible effect on the motion of the water in the canals. In 
Harvey’s conception of the matter, on the other hand, the garden 
is watered by channels so arranged as to form a circle, two points 
of which are occupied by propulsive engines. The water is kept 
moving in a continual round within its channels, as much entering 
the engines on one side, as leaves them on the other; and the motion 
of the water is entirely due to the engines. 

It is in conceiving the motion of the blood, as a whole, to be 
circular, and in ascribing that circular motion simply and solely to 
the contractions of the walls of the heart, that Harvey is so com- 
pletely original. Before him, no one, that I can discover, had ever 
so much as dreamed that a given portion of blood contained, for 
example, in the right ventricle of the heart may, by the mere 
mechanical operation of the working of that organ, be made to 
return to the very place from which it started, after a long journey 
through the lungs and through the body generally. And, it should 


(1) See the comparison of the veins to the canals for irrigating a garden in Galen, 
“ De Naturalibus Facultatibus,” vol. iii. cap. xv. 
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be remembered, that it is to this complete circuit of the blood, alone, 
that the term “circulation ” can, in strictness, be applied. It is of 
the essence of a circular motion that that which moves returns to 
the place from whence it started. Hence, the discovery of the course 
of the blood from the right ventricle, through the lungs, to the 
left ventricle was in nowise an anticipation of the discovery of the 
circulation of the blood. For the blood which traverses this part of 
its course no more describes a circle, than the dweller in a street who 
goes out of his own house and enters his next-door neighbour’s 
does so. Although there may be nothing but a party wall between 
him and the room he has just left, it constitutes an efficient défense 
de circuler. Thus, whatever they may have known of the so-called 
pulmonary circulation, to say that Servetus, or Columbus, or Cesal- 
pinus deserves any share of the credit which attaches to Harvey 
appears to me to be to mistake the question at issue. 

It must further be borne in mind, that the determination of the 
true course taken by the whole mass of the blood is only the most 
conspicuous of the discoveries of Harvey; and that his analysis of 
the mechanism by which the circulation is brought about is far in 
advance of anything which had previously been published. For the 
first time, it is shown that the walls of the heart are active only 
during its systole or contraction, and that the dilatation of the 
heart, in the diastole, is purely passive. Whence it follows, that 
the impulse by which the blood is propelled is a vis d tergo, and that 
the blood is not drawn into the heart by any such inhalent or 
suctorial action, as not only the predecessors, but many of the suc- 
cessors of Harvey imagined it to possess. 

Harvey is no less original in his view of the cause of the arterial 
pulse. In contravention of Galen and of all other anatomists up to 
his own time, he affirms that the stretching of the arteries which gives 
rise to the pulse is not due to the active dilatation of their walls, but 
to their passive distension by the blood which is forced into them at 
each beat of the heart ; reversing Galen’s dictum, he says that they 
dilate as bags and not as bellows. This point of fundamental, prac- 
tical as well as theoretical, importance is most admirably demon- 
strated, not only by experiment, but by pathological illustrations. 

One of the weightiest arguments in Harvey’s demonstration of the 
circulation is based upon the comparison of the quantity of blood driven 
out of the heart, at each beat, with the total quantity of blood in the 
body. This, so far as I know, is the first time that quantitative con- 
siderations are taken into account in the discussion of a physiolo- 
gical problem. But one of the most striking differences between 
ancient and modern physiological science, and one of the chief reasons 
of the rapid progress of physiology in the last half-century, lies in 
the introduction of exact quantitative determinations into physiolo- 
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gical experimentation and observation. The moderns use means of 

accurate measurement, which their forefathers neither possessed nor 

could conceive, inasmuch as they are products of mechanical skill of 

the last hundred years, and of the advance of branches of science 

which hardly existed, even in germ, in the seventeenth century. 
Having attained to a knowledge of the circulation. of the blood, 

and of the conditions on which its motion depends, Harvey had a 

ready deductive solution for problems which had puzzled the older 

physiologists. Thus the true significance of the valves in the veins 
became at once apparent. Of no importance while the blood is 
flowing in its normal course towards the heart, they at once oppose 
any accidental reversal of its current, which may arise from the 
pressure of adjacent muscles, or the like. And, in like manner, the 
swelling of the veins on the further side of the ligature, which so 

; much troubled Casalpinus, became at once intelligible, as the 

‘ natural result of the damming up of the returning current. 

: In addition to the great positive results which are contained in 
the treatise which Harvey modestly calls an ‘ Exercise ;’ and which 
is, in truth, not so long as many a pamphlet about some wholly in- 
significant affair; its pages are characterized by such precision and 
simplicity of statement, such force of reasoning, and such a clear com- 
prehension of the methods of inquiry and of the logic of physical 

science, that it holds a unique rank among physiological mono- 

A graphs. Under this aspect, I think I may fairly say that it has 

| rarely been equalled and never surpassed. 






































Such being the state of knowledge among his contemporaries, and 
such the immense progress effected by Harvey, it is not wonderful 
that the publication of the ‘Exercitatio’ produced a profound sensa- 
tion. And the best indirect evidence of the originality of its author, 

; and of the revolutionary character of his views, is to be found in 

the multiplicity and the virulence of the attacks to which they were 

at once subjected. 

Riolan, of Paris, had the greatest reputation of any anatomist of 
those days, and he followed the course which is usually adopted by 
the men of temporary notoriety towards those of enduring fame. 
According to Riolan, Harvey’s theory of the circulation was not 
true; and besides that, it was not new; and, furthermore, he 
invented a mongrel doctrine of his own, composed of the old views 
with as much of Harvey’s as it was safe to borrow, and tried there- 
with to fish credit for himself out of the business. In fact, in 
wading through these forgotten controversies, I felt myself quite at 
home. Substitute the name of Darwin for that of Harvey, and the 
truth that history repeats itself will come home to the dullest. appre- 
hension. Itwas said of the doctrine of the circulation of the blood 
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that nobody over forty could be got to adopt it; and I think I 
remember a passage in the Origin of Species, to the effect that its 
author expects to convert only young and flexible minds. 

There is another curious point of resemblance in the fact, that 
even those who gave Harvey their general approbation and support 
sometimes failed to apprehend the value of some of those parts of his 
doctrine which are, indeed, merely auxiliary to the theory of the circu- 
lation, but are only a little less important than it. Harvey’s great 
friend and champion, Sir George Ent, is in this case; and I am 
sorry to be obliged to admit that Descartes falls under the same 
reprehension. 

This great philosopher, mathematician, and physiologist, whose 
conception of the phenomena of life as the results of mechanism is 
now playing as great a part in physiological science as Harvey’s 
own discovery, never fails to speak with admiration, as Harvey 
gratefully acknowledges, of the new theory of the circulation. And 
it is astonishing, I had almost said humiliating, to find that even 
he is unable to grasp Harvey’s profoundly true view of the nature 
of the systole and the diastole, or to see the force of the quantitative 
argument. He adduces experimental evidence against the former 
position, and is even further from the truth than Galen was, in his 
ideas of the physical cause of the circulation. 

Yet one more and a last parallel. In spite of all opposition, the 
doctrine of the circulation propounded by Harvey was, in its essen- 
tial features, universally adopted within thirty years of the time of 
its publication. Harvey’s friend, Thomas Hobbes, remarked that he 
was the only man, in’ his experience, who had the good fortune to live 
long enough to see a new doctrine accepted by the world at large. 
Mr. Darwin has been even more fortunate, for not twenty years have 
yet elapsed since the publication of the Origin of Species; and yet 
there isno denying the fact that the doctrine of evolution, ignored, or 
derided, and vilified in 1859, is now accepted, in one shape or other, by 
the leaders of scientific thought in every region of the civilised world. 


I proposed at the outset of this essay to say something about 
the method of inquiry which Harvey pursued, and which guided 
him throughout his successful career of discovery. 

It is, I believe, a cherished belief of Englishmen, that Francis 
Bacon, Viscount St. Albans, and sometime Lord Chancellor of 
England, invented that “ Inductive Philosophy” of which they speak 
with almost as much respect as they do of Church and State ; and 
that, if it had not been for this ‘‘ Baconian Induction,” science would 
never have extricated itself from the miserable condition in which it 
was left by a set of hair-splitting folk, known as the ancient Greek 
philosophers. To be accused of departing from the canons of the 
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Baconian philosophy is almost as bad as to be charged with forget- 
ting your aspirates ; it is understood as a polite way of saying that 
you are an entirely absurd speculator. 

Now the Novum Organon was published in 1620, while Harvey 
began to teach the doctrine of the circulation in his public lectures, in 
1619. Acquaintance with the ‘ Baconian induction,’ therefore, could 
not have had much to do with Harvey’s investigations. The ‘Exerci- 
tatio,’ however, was not published till 1628. Do we find in it any 
trace of the influence of the Novum Organon? Absolutely none. 
So far from indulging in the short-sighted and profoundly unscien- 
tific depreciation of the ancients in which Bacon indulges, Harvey 
invariably speaks of them with that respect, which the faithful and 
intelligent study of the fragments of their labours that remain to 
us, must inspire in every one who is practically acquainted with 
the difficulties with which they had to contend, and which they so 
often mastered. And, as to method, Harvey’s method is the method of 
Galen, the method of Realdus Columbus, the method of Galileo, the 
method of every genuine worker in science either in the past or the 
present. On the other hand, judged strictly by the standard of his 
own time, Bacon’s ignorance of the progress which science had up to 
that time made, is only to be equalled by his insolence towards 
men in comparison with whom he was the merest sciolist. Even 
when he has some hearsay knowledge of what has been done, his 
want of acquaintance with the facts and his abnormal deficiency in 
what I may call the scientific sense, prevent him from divining its 
importance. Bacon could see nothing remarkable in the chief con- 
tributions to science of Copernicus, or of Kepler, or of Galileo; 
Gilbert, his fellow countryman, is the subject of a sneer; while 
Galen is bespattered with a shower of impertinences, which reach 
their climax in the epithets “ puppy” and “ plague.” * 

I venture to think that if Francis Bacon, instead of spending his 
time in fabricating fine phrases about the advancement of learning, 
in order to play, with due pomp, the part which he assigned to 
himself of “ trumpeter ”’ of science, had put himself under Harvey’s 
instruction, and had applied his quick wit to discover and methodise 
the logical process which underlaid the work of that consummate 
investigator, he would have employed his time to better purpose; 
and, at any rate, would not have deserved the just but sharp judg- 
ment which follows; “that his [Bacon’s] method is impracticable 
cannot I think be denied, if we reflect, not only that it never has 
produced any result, but also that the process by which scientific 
truths have been established cannot be so presented as even to appear 


(1) ‘Video Galenum, virum angustissimi animi, desertorem experientia et vanissi- 
mum causatorem..... O canicula! O pestis!—Temporis Partus Masculus!”’ 
*‘Canicula ” has even a coarser meaning than “ puppy.” 
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to be in accordance with it.” I quote from one of Mr. Ellis’s con- 
tributions to the great work of Bacon’s most learned, competent, and 
impartial biographer, Mr. Spedding.’ 

Few of Harvey’s sayings are recorded, but Aubrey? tells us that 
some one having enlarged upon the merits of the Baconian philosophy 
in his presence, “Yes,” said Harvey, “he writes philosophy like a 
Chancellor.” On which pithy reply diverse persons will put diverse 
interpretations. The illumination of experience may possibly tempt 
a modern follower of Harvey to expound the dark saying thus: “So 
this servile courtier, this intriguing politician, this unscrupulous 
lawyer, this witty master of phrases, proposes to teach me my busi- 
ness in the intervals of his. I have borne with Riolan, let me also 
be patient with him ;” at any rate, I have no better reading to offer. 

In the latter half of the sixteenth and the beginning of the 
seventeenth centuries, the future of physical science was safe enough 
in the hands of Gilbert, Galileo, Harvey, Descartes, and the noble 
army of investigators who flocked to their standard, and followed 
up the advance of their leaders. I do not believe that their wonder- 
fully rapid progress would have been one whit retarded if the 
Novum Organon had never seen the light; while, if Harvey’s 
little ‘Exercise’ had been lost, physiology would have stood still 
until another Harvey was born into the world. 

There is another point in reference to method on which I desire to 
contribute my mite towards the dissipation of a widespread popular 
delusion. On the faith of a conversation reported by Robert Boyle, 
Harvey is said to have declared that he discovered the circulation of 
the blood by reasoning deductively from the disposition of the valves 
of the veins, On this I may remark, firstly, that the words imputed 
to Harvey by no means warrant this conclusion; secondly, that if 
they did, the statement could not be true, because we have Harvey’s 
own evidence to the contrary ; and thirdly, that if the conclusion 
were warranted by the words reported, and were not contradicted 
by Harvey himself, it would still be worthless, because it is im- 
possible to prove the circulation of the blood from any such data. 
What Robert Boyle says is this:—<‘ And I remember, that when I 
asked our famous Harvey, in the only discourse I had with him 
(which was but a while before he died), what were the things that 


(1) General Preface to the Philosophical Works, vol. i. p. 38. 

(2) Aubrey says: “He had been physitian to the Lord Ch. Bacon, whom he 
esteemed much for his witt and style, but would not allow to be a great philosopher. 
Said he to me, ‘He writes philosophy like a L¢. Chancellor,’ speaking in derision. . . 
He was very communicative, and willing to instruct any that were modest and respect- 
fulto him. And in order to my journey dictated to me what to see, what company to 
keep, what bookes to read, how to manage my studyes: in short, he bid me go to the 
fountaine head, and read Aristotle, Cicero, Avicenna, and did call the Neoteriques ”— 
something almost as bad as “‘canicula”: the little swarthy, black-eyed, choleric man. 
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induced him to think of a circulation of the blood? he answered 
me, that when he took notice that the valves in the veins of so many 
parts of the body were so placed, that they gave free passage to the 
blood towards the heart, but opposed the passage of the venal blood 
the contrary way: he was invited to imagine that so provident a 
cause as nature had not so placed so many valves without design ; 
and no design seemed more probable, than that since the blood 
could not well, because of the interposing valves, be sent by the veins 
to the limbs, it should be sent through the arteries and return through 
the veins, whose valves did not oppose its course that way.” * 

I have no doubt that it may be quite true, that Harvey was 
“induced ” to “ think of a circulation of the blood” by considering 
the disposition of the valves of the veins; just as Ceesalpinus might 
have been led to the same thought; and then might have found out 
the true state of the case, if he had taken the hints which Nature gave 
him, and had used the proper means of investigation in order to 
discover whether those hints were valuable or worthless. Harvey 
must have learned the views of his master Fabricius; and it is 
likely enough that to his acute mind Fabricius’s explanation of the 
functions of the valves seemed rather lame. But, as a matter of 
fact, Harvey did not reason out the circulation from the datum of the 
valves. On this point his own words, in the passage which contains 
the fullest account of the considerations which led him to the doctrine 
of the circulation, leave no doubt whatever :— 


‘¢ Thus far I have spoken of the passage of the blood from the veins into the 
arteries,? and of the manner in which it is transmitted and distributed by the 
action of the heart; and thus far some, perhaps, moved by the authority of 
Galen, or of Columbus, or by the reasonings of other authors, will agree with me. 
But when I proceed to what remains to be said concerning the quantity and the 
origin of the blood thus transmitted (though it is highly worthy of considera- 
tion) it will seem so new and unheard of, that I not only fear injury to 
myself from the envy of a few; but I dread lest I make all mankind my 
enemies. So much does custom, or teaching once accepted and fixed by deep 
roots, weigh with all; and such is the influence of the venerable opinion of 
antiquity. However this may be, now that the die is cast, my hope lies in the 
candour of lovers of truth and of learned minds. Indeed, when I thought often 
and seriously upon how large the quantity [of transmitted blood] is; upon my 
dissections of living animals (for the purposes of experiment) and the opening 
of arteries and the many considerations arising therefrom ; as well as upon 
the magnitude and the symmetry of the ventricles of the heart and of the 
vessels which enter and leave them (since nature makes nothing in vain, so 





(1) A Disquisition about the Final Causes of Natural Things.—Boyle’s Works, vol. v- 
p. 427. 

(2) In the preceding chapter (vii.) Harvey has been discussing the passage of the 
blood through the lungs, supporting his views, among other arguments, by the autho- 
rity of Galen and of Columbus; and it must be remembered that he termed the 
pulmonary artery vena arteriosa, and the pulmonary vein arteria venosa. Wherefore he 
properly speaks of the passage of the blood ‘‘ from the veins into the arteries.” 
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great a size proportionally would not be given to these vessels without an 
object) ; and upon the elaborate mechanism of the valves and fibres, and of the 
rest of the structure of the heart; as well as of many other things; and when I 
long turned over in my mind, what might be the quantity of the transmitted 
blood ; in how short a time its transmission might be effected; whether that 
quantity could be supplied by the juices of the food ingested; I came at 
length to the conclusion that the veins would become collapsed and empty, 
while the arteries, on the other hand, would be ruptured, by the excess of blood 
poured into them; unless there were some road by which the blood could at 
length run back from the arteries into the veins and return to the right ventricle 
of the heart. So I began to think whether there was a kind of motion as it 
were in a circle; this I afterwards found to be true.” ! 


In all this very full and interesting account of the course of 
Harvey’s inquiry, it will be observed that not one word is said about 
the valves of the veins. The valves of which he speaks are those of 
the heart, which had been known, as I have pointed out, ever since 
the days of Erasistratus. 

Finally, I venture to affirm that Harvey did not deduce the circu- 
lation from the disposition of the valves of the veins, because it is 
logically impossible that any such conclusion should be deduced from 
such premisses. The only conclusion which is warranted by the 
presence of valves in the veins is, that such valves will tend to place 
a certain amount of obstacle in the way ofa liquid flowing in a direc- 
tion opposite to that in which the valves are inclined. The amount 
of obstacle, from mere impediment to absolute barring of the way, 
will depend upon the form and disposition of the valves; upon their 
inertia, or stiffness of motion, in relation to the force of the current of 
liquid; and, above all, upon the firmness or yieldingness of the walls 
of the tube to which they are attached. The valve which hermetically 
closes the passage through an iron pipe may be of no use in an india- 
rubber tube. Therefore, unless the action of such valves as exist in 
the veins were carefully tested by experiment on the living animal, 
any conclusions that might be based upon their presence would be 
of doubtful value, and might be interpreted either in the sense of 
Fabricius, or in that of Harvey. ; 

Moreover, supposing that it could be proved that, in those veins in 
which valves exist, the blood can move only in one way, what is to 
be said about the numerous veins which have no valves? And, 
unless we already know upon experimental grounds that the walls of 
the cavities of heart contract in a certain definite order; that the 
arteries are full of blood and not of air; and a number of other 
important facts which can only be experimentally determined ; what 
good is it to know that there are valves in the veins? There are 
valves in the lymphatics as well as in the veins, and yet any one-who 
concluded therefrom that the lymph circulates after the manner of 
the blood would make a woeful mistake. 


(1) Gulielmi Harveji. Exercitationes Anatomice. Exercitatio I. cap. viii. ed. 1660. 
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The fact is that neither in this, nor in any, physiological problem 
can mere deductive reasoning from dead structure tell us what 
part that structure plays, when it is a living component of a living 
body. Physiology attempts to discover the laws of vital activity, 
and these laws are obviously ascertainable only by observation and 
experiment upon living things. 

In the case of the circulation of the blood, as in that of all other 
great physiological doctrines, take away the truths which have been 
learned by observation and experiment on living structures, and 
the whole fabric crumbles away. Galen, Columbus, Harvey, were 
all great vivisectors. And the final ocular demonstration of the 
circulation of the blood by Malpighi, seven years after Harvey’s 
death—the keystone of the fabric he raised—involved an experiment 
on a living frog. 

This experiment can be performed on a demonstrably insensible 
animal. Nevertheless, any English subject who repeats it, in these 
days, may be subjected to fine or imprisonment, as a common 
malefactor, whenever the chances of political strife give the Home 
Office to some minister of less knowledge, less justice, and, above 
all, less firmness in resisting open and underhand pressure, than 
the present Secretary of State for the Home Department. 

I do not think the present is a fitting occasion for the discussion 
of the burning question of vivisection. My opinions on the subject 
have been formed and expressed under a due sense of responsibility, 
and they have not been, and are not likely to be, affected by the 
preposterous misrepresentations and unseemly abuse which they have 
evoked. The good Harvey, in one of his fits of choler, I suppose, 
said that “‘man was but a great mischievous baboon,” * and yet, for 
twenty years, he kept silence and, at the end, answered Riolan with 
quite angelic mildness. I can imitate his silence, if not his mild- 
ness; and therefore I have nothing further to offer on this subject. 
It may be that those are right who say, perish the human race, 
rather than let a dog suffer, It may be that those are right who 
think that a man is worth a wilderness of apes, and that he who 
will not save human life when he could do so, by sacrificing a 
hecatomb of animals, is an accomplice in murder. 

But without touching upon this debateable ground, I may be of 
some use in cleansing the ground of mere rubbish. I submit two 
points for your consideration. The one of these is the unquestion- 
able fact that physiology is based upon experiment and can only 
grow by experiment; and that the discovery of the true motion of 
the blood, which is one of the cardinal doctrines of that science, and 
a doctrine the truth of which is implied in the diagnosis and the 
treatment of nine diseases out of ten, has been made in no other 


(1) Aubrey. 
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way than by reasoning on the data supplied by repeated and multi- 
plied vivisections. 

The other is a mere suggestion, which, perhaps, may be dictated 
by a want of power on the part of a man who is growing old, to 
adjust himself to a changing world. The great mark of senility, I 
believe, is to be a “laudator temporis acti.” But, as Harvey says, 
“the die is cast, and I put my faith in the candour of the lovers of 
truth and of learned minds.” 

I have had occasion to remark that the science of former days 
was not so despicable as some think; and that, however foolish undue 
respect for the wisdom of the ancients may be, undue disrespect for it 
may be still more reprehensible. Now I fancy that a candid mind 
will admit it to be within the limits of possibility, that the like 
may apply to the public opinion and the moral sense of former ages. 

Harvey was the favoured friend of: his sovereign, the honoured 
Nestor of his profession, the pride of his countrymen. If he lived 
now, and were guilty of serving mankind to the same extent and in 
the same way, so far from any such marks of favour reaching him, 
he would find himself to be a mark of a different kind—a mark, I 
mean, for immeasurable calumny and scandalous vituperation ; and, 
though his professional brethren would surely pay him all honour, 
so far from being the pride of his countrymen, a goodly number 
of them, of all grades in the social scale, would be spending a world 
of energy in the endeavour to give him the legal status of a burglar. 

I venture to ask you to consider seriously whether, under these 
circumstances, it is quite so certain, as some seem to believe, that the 
public opinion of the England of Harvey’s day—that time when 
Englishmen could hurl back a world arrayed in arms against them, 
because they feared neither to suffer, nor to inflict, pain and death 
in a good cause; that age within which Shakspere and Milton, 
Hobbes and Locke, Harvey and Newton, Drake and Raleigh, 
Cromwell and Strafford, embodied the powers of our race for good 
and evil in a fashion which has had no parallel before or since— 
was absolutely contemptible when set against that of this present 
enlightened and softly nurtured, not to say sentimental, age. 

Maybe it is; possibly the world is entering upon a phase in which 
the recognised whole duty of man will be to avoid the endurance, 
or the infliction, of physical pain, whatever future alleviation of 
misery may be its consequence, however great the positive benefit 
to mankind which may flow thereupon. If so, “ Finis Physiologie.” 
When that time arrives, there will be an end to all progress in our 
knowledge of the laws of life, to all advance towards rational 
medicine. And, if I do not greatly err, these are not the only things 
which the logical outcome of such premisses will have abolished. 
Crime must go unpunished—for what justification is there for 
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“torturing” a poor thief or murderer except the general good of 
society? The “voice of the sluggard” will not “ be heard to com- 
plain,” for no one will dare to “torture” him by disturbing his 
slumbers. There will be no means of transport, and nothing to ride, 
except steam-engines and bicycles, for the “torture” involved in 
the training and in the labour of beasts of draught and burden will 
be insufferable. No man will think of eating meat, though it may 
be proper for him to serve as meat to other creatures; for what 
right can men have to “torture” fleas by the administration of 
insecticide powder, merely for the benefit of mankind? Sport, I 
need not say, will have been abolished, and war will have followed 
it; not so much because war is fraught with evil for men, but 
because of the awful “torture” which it inflicts directly upon horses 
and mules, to say nothing of the indirect dyspeptic sufferings of 
the vultures and wolves, which are tempted by our wickedness to 
overeat themselves. 

AsI have confessed, I find myself to be regrettably out of harmony 
with many worthy and enthusiastic people among my contem- 
poraries ; and perhaps the prospect of the coming of the New Era, 
in which these things shall be, does not affect others as it does me. 
To say truth, I am rather glad to think that the species can hardly be 
perfected thus far, in my time. I must distinctly admit that I should 
be loath to be obliged to exist in a world, in which my notions of 
what men should be and do will have no application. As the old 
Norseman said, when the choice between Heaven with the new 


generation, and Hell with the old, was offered him, “I prefer to be 
with my ancestors.” 


T. H. Huxtery. 

















KAFIR LAND. 


As I have just returned from South Africa the readers of the Fort- 
nightly may perhaps be interested in learning what I have heard 
there respecting the Kafirs,—as to the country which they inhabit, 
as to the disturbance which unfortunately still exists, and as to the 
general manners and condition of the people. 

There have hitherto been five Kafir wars,—wars which have been 
very troublesome to the Cape Colony, very costly to Great Britain, 
and in which there has been spilt the blood not only of many fight- 
ing Englishmen, soldiers and volunteers, but the blood also of non- 
combatants. It should however be borne in mind on behalf of the 
Kafirs that they have never massacred or violated women, and that 
they have always spared children. The first of these wars was begun 
in 1811, and the last of them was concluded in 1853. This is not 
the place for a history in detail of the occurrences ; but it should be 
known that they were of such a nature as to require that there should 
always be, on the shifting frontier between the Colonists and the 
Natives, a set of what I may call fighting farmers,—men who would 
understand that they would have to hold their own by their own 
prowess. In 1834 for instance there came a horde of 10,000 fight- 
ing Kafirs spreading themselves over the land on which these frontier 
farmers had settled themselves,—“ pillaging and burning the farm- 
houses, murdering all who dared to resist, and carrying off all the 
booty they could lay their hands on. In one week 40 farmers were 
murdered, 450 farmhouses burnt, 4,000 horses, 100,000 head of 
cattle, and 150,000 sheep carried off.”' Such was the life to which 
the Europeans on the borders of Kafir Land were subjected. 

It would however be most unreasonable to hate the Kafirs, almost 
unreasonable to blame them for what they did. From time to time 
we made treaties with them,—not probably thinking that we should 
bind them by treaties, but thinking probably that we might in this 
way approach nearest to some manner of binding them. The Kafirs 
of course broke the treaties. The very nature of the obligation 
which was intended to be put upon them was ridiculous to them. 
The Kafir had to be civilized before he could see that there could be 
virtue in keeping a promise made to an enemy. To his thinking the 
right was clearly on his side, and the wrong-doing on ours. He had 
been there before'us. We were taking from him his land. He did 
not want our civilization ; but when we took his land it was natural 
that he should take our cattle. 


(1) I quote from Silver & Co.’s South African Guide, a work which may be trusted 
with safety by those who want to learn the circumstances of South Africa. 
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The question of right and wrong between the savage possessor of 
uncultivated land, and the civilized seekers after new homes is very 
troublesome to the conscience of the just man, and painful to the 
heart of the philanthropist. And yet is there any one who can 





look back upon English history for the last hundred and twenty 


years and say that Englishmen have done wrong in occupying 
the lands upon which now stand the happy homes of so many 
thousand Britons, so many Irish, so many Germans;—we may 
add so many Americans? How would the progress of the world 
have been stayed had we been stopped from emigrating by the feel- 
ing that-we had no right to take from others the lands which 
belonged to them? Are we to imagine that justice and philanthropy 
would have demanded that there should be no New York, no Chicago, 
no Montreal, no Melbourne, no Sydney, no Auckland? And the 
philanthropist, when he thinks of South Africa, may find for his 
wrung heart a balm which is not afforded him by the history of the 
countries in which stand those thriving cities. In America, 
Australia, and New Zealand the native tribes have perished or are 
perishing. In South Africa the Kafirs are more numerous than 
ever, and very much better off than they were before we visited 
them. Though the Kafir in his ignorance may wish that we were 
gone, he would be a Kafir terribly reduced in circumstances if we 
could go and take away with us all that we have conferred upon 
him. The Kafir who has clothes to wear and meat to eat, who earns 
2s. 6d. a day and is perfectly secure, would not be a happy man were 
he to find himself again subjected to the superstition and cruelty of 
his old Priests and Chiefs. 

In those Kafir wars it was absolutely necessary that we should 
hold our own,— what we had once made our own,—or that we 
should pack up our portmanteaus and quit South Africa altogether. 
That kind of tyranny which we imply when we talk of “ prestige” 
is a necessity of the position in dealing with savage races. One has 
to dominate many, and can only do so by assuming something of the 
godlike. The philanthropic heart of Lord Glenelg, who was un- 
fortunately Colonial Secretary when the third and greatest of the 
Kafir wars was brought to an end in 1836, would not allow this, and 
he insisted upon having the Kafirs treated as though they had been 
in the right, the Kafirs having by his own acknowledgment been 
the aggressors. ‘“ The Kafirs,” he said, “ had had ample justification 
for the late war.” That he was altogether wrong in this has, I 
think, been acknowledged by all Colonial authorities since ; but it is 
only necessary for us to consider now what would have been our 
duty, what the necessity of our position, had we continued to act as 
though he had been right. We could only have packed our port- 
manteaus and have gone,—leaving the Kafir tribes to destroy each 
other as they had been doing before we came. 
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It is hardly necessary to say that that was out of the question. In 
spite of Lord Glenelg we held to what we had taken, and continually 
pushed forward our borders. At first, no doubt, the idea was,— 
and the effect,—that in pushing ourselves forward we should push 
back the Kafirs. But this did not last long. People in large 
numbers are not easily moved, nor was there any reason for such 
movement. There were, indeed, very strong reasons against it. In 
the first days of the mingling of European frontier-farmers with 
Kafir people, the European abominated the Savage, and would fain 
have been rid of him altogether. It was not long before he found 
that he could best prosper in the world by teaching the Kafir to 
work for him. The frontier-farmer still hates the Kafirs as a race, 
though he often becomes very fond of his own individual Kafir 
servant, putting implicit trust in the man. But his cry now is, not 
that the man should be abolished, driven back behind this or the 
other river,—but that he should be made to work. The man does 
work,—not so regularly as he might do, spasmodically perhaps,— 
whereas his employer wants to have him from Monday to Saturday 
and from daybreak to sunset, like the patient overwrought rustic 
British labourer. It is a comfort to have one’s work done regularly, 
just at the appointed time. The nonchalance of the Kafir, who, 
having enough for his wants, won’t come just when the land is fit for 
the ploughing or the grain for the gathering, is annoying. But in 
a fashion,—in a fashion that is daily becoming more regular, more 
European,—he does work. He, and his brother natives, are the 
workmen of South Africa. They do all the work. They clean 
the shoes, they drive the horses, they cook the dinners, they wash 
the clothes, they carry the loads, they hew the wood and draw the 
water, they plough the land, they reap the corn, they tend the 
cattle—and they find the diamonds. It would not at all have 
answered our purpose in South Africa to drive the Kafirs before us. 
It was essential that we should keep the Kafirs among us ;—and we 
have done so. 

And yet my readers will have heard of Kafir Land as being a 
country belonging peculiarly to the Kafirs and inhabited by them. 
And there is, or at any rate there was till the other day, a district 
to which the name of Kafraria Proper had been given, in which the 
Kafirs have been supposed to be independent, and where they have 
lived with very little European interference. Whether this can yet 
be said to exist as an independent Kafir country I cannot at this 
moment say, because we do not know the exact condition of affairs. 
The disturbance still existed on the 1st of January, up to which date 
we have news from Capetown. It is to be hoped that by this time 
there will be no longer a Kafir in arms against us in these parts, 
and, in that case, I think it probable that Kafraria Proper will no 
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longer be “proper” to the Kafirs. We shall have found it neces- 
sary to annex at any rate a considerable portion of it, in order that 
the Kafirs in those parts may have to work and live quietly as they 
do elsewhere. 

If my reader have at hand a map of South Africa, let him look to 
it. He will there find, near the easternmost part of the southern 
coast of the continent, where it trends up northwards in a sloping 
direction, the river Kei. Up to the river Kei the Cape Colony has 
for some years past been extended. West—that is on our side—of 
the river Kei there is a district called British Kafraria,—which once 
existed, for a year or two, as a separate British colony under that 
name, but which is now the eastern frontier of the Cape Colony. 
The land is thickly inhabited by Kaffirs, by Kaffirs who are subjects 
of the Queen, by Kaffirs who work in the towns, and earn wages on 
the railway at the rate of 2s. 6d. a day, who plough and reap,—but 
a portion of whom are still regarded as possible enemies. The real 
fear to the eastern or frontier Colonist is from these men,—who are 
British subjects,—rather than from those over the river, who are not 
as yet subjects, but who, I hope, have been now subjected. In the 
year 1876 there was such a “scare,” as it is called in the Colony, 
that many farmers left their farms and went into the towns. Some 
fortified themselves. Some few sold their stock at depreciated prices. 
There was in fact a scare lest “The Gaikas” should rise. Who are 
the Gaikas I will endeavour to explain to my readers just now. At 
present it will suffice to say that they are Kafirs living to the west 
of the Kei, subjects of the Queen, but subjects who have been supposed 
to be ripe for rebellion. But the Gaikas did not rise in 1876. Nor 
indeed had they risen in 1877 till the last week of the year. We 
now learn by telegrams from Madeira,—and by an announcement in 
Parliament founded on these telegrams,—that they have at last 
risen. 

The further or eastern side of the Kei River, which is called 
Kafraria Proper in the latest published maps of South Africa, has 
been also named the Transkeian Territory, and the late fighting has 
been on this land over the Kei. Here have lived various tribes in a 
region which has never yet been claimed as British soil. The district 
runs up to the sea, and is bounded on the north by Natal. I fancy 
that some who have enquired a little into the circumstances of South 
Africa, but only a little, imagine that all this district is subject to 
the well-known Chief Kreli, who is the head of the Galekas, and who 
has ostensibly been our enemy in the late fighting ;—but this is by 
no means the case. Kreli, after having been deposed in the last Kafir 
war, in 1853, was driven from his territory to the west of the Kei, 
and allowed to settle himself with those of his tribe who followed 
him to the east of the river ; but he had assigned to him only a small 
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portion of what is called Kafraria Proper. His land lies, or did lie, 
along the sea up as far as the Bashee River, a district of about forty 
miles,—and receded back from the river, in some places as far, in 
some perhaps a little farther. Here he has dwelt since 1853; and 
though he has always been regarded as the chief of a tribe, more 
savage and more likely to be aggressive than any other tribe now 
left, from that date up to the autumn of 1877 neither he nor his 
tribe were troublesome to us. 

Kreli is Chief of the Galekas on the east of the Kei, and Sandilli is 
Chief of the Gaikas on the west. These people as I have said are 
cousins. The names which the tribes use are never very old, and 
are generally taken from the name of some Chief who has made 
himself more than ordinarily potent. Then as various Chiefs come 
up in the same tribe they split themselves off into various tribes. 
The Gaikas and Gualekas are sometimes called Amaxosas, having been 
so named from Xosa, a chieftain wko reigned over all the Kafirs of 
that ilk. Among his descendants was one known as a great chief- 
tain in our early wars whose name was supposed to be Ngquika,—so 
I have found it spelt whenever he is spoken of in the history of the 
period. We hear for instance that the first treaty made with a Kafir 
was between him and Lord Charles Somerset, who was Governor of 
the Cape in 1817,—and that this Ngquika encountered the hostility 
of other Kafirs because of this treaty. But the orthography,—if 
the spelling be in truth correct,—has been held to be so abominable 
that the word Gaika has been substituted for it. Sandilli, who is 
Ngquika’s son by his “ great wife,” is the Chief of this tribe and lives 
not far from KingWilliamstown, among the British settlers. 
There was another son, Macomo, much older, but not born of the 
“great wife,’”—and who was therefore only a subsidiary Chief, 
though he was in fact a Kafir of much more note than Sandilli. At 
some period before his death the Kafir Chief selects which among 
his wives shall be held to be his great wife,—being generally guided 
in his choice by the rank of the women; and the eldest son of that 
wife is his heir. Galeka was another and an older Chief, also 
descended from Xosa,—and was the great-grandfather of Kreli with 
whom we are now fighting. 

The name of Kafir has become with us almost generic, signifying 
anation of eastern South Africa. We have indeed learned to dis- 
tinguish the Kafirs and the Zulus,—who are, however, not distantly 
related, whereas other tribes whom we call Kafirs, such as the 
Basutos, are by family and original position very far removed from 
the Kafir. The real Kafirs of to-day are the Gaikas and the Galekas,— 
to whom may be added the Tembus or Abatembus. Of them, how- 
ever, an English reader is likely to hear little and shall hear nothing 
further from me here. The Gaikas and Galekas with their Chief's 
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Sandilli and Kreli are perhaps of sufficient interest just at this 
moment to justify my present description. 

The reverence felt for a Chief among the Kafirs is so great that 
no misconduct on the part of the man suffices to obliterate it, though 
the man’s influence will be great or small according to his own 
capacity and vigour. Sandilli the Chief of the Gaikas is a cripple 
and a drunkard, who apparently does nothing for his tribe, who is 
neither English nor un-English, and of whom it may probably be 
said that his own personal desires are limited to brandy. During 
this late disturbance he has always been within reach of British 
magistrates, and has, apparently, been forced by dread of them to use 
his influence for peace. From first to last it has been said that the 
Gaikas would rise and join the Galekas. Though the farmers of 
the frontier have not unnaturally been alarmed, though many of 
them have, I fear, latterly left their homes, though there has been 
much stealing of cattle in which the Gaikas have been concerned, 
the Gaikas, who are a more numerous people than the Galekas, 
had not as a body taken up arms against the British at the close of 
1877. What they might have done had Sandilli been active, no one 
can say. There are other Chiefs,—lesser Chiefs than Sandilli, but still 
Chiefs. None of them had joined the Galekas at the close of last year. 

King Williamstown is nearly in the centre of the country occupied 
by the Gaikas. It is a considerable town, the head-quarters of the 
Cape Colony Mounted Police, and is the place at which the British 
troops maintained in the Eastern Province of the Colony for the pro- 
tection of the frontier are stationed. When I was there in August 
last I was invited to meet certain Kafir chiefs and to hear what they 
would say to me. It was proposed that Sandilli should come,—but 
he did not come himself, sending some twenty members of the Royal 
Family in his stead. At the head of these was one Siwani, a near 
cousin, who acted as spokesman. There was an interpreter, as . 
Siwani did not speak English ;—but none of the others took any 
part in the conversation. The interview was held in the street, 
before the docr of the house in which I was living, and the royal 
scions stood around while Siwani, through an interpreter, answered 
the questions which I put to him. I endeavoured, of course, to 
obtain from him some expression of contentment with things as 
they were ;—but I am bound to say that I failed altogether. 
Siwani told me that the only wish the Kafirs had was that the 
English people should go away. The English were altogether evil, 
and the poor Kafirs were simply tormented. Even he, Chief as he 
was, received but very light respect from the English. And, 
though he had induced the men of his tribe to work on the 
railway, he, Siwani, had received no head money, as had been 
promised to him. Then he asked for tobacco; and when I gave 
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him half a crown with which to purchase tobacco he expressed him- 
self as being very well pleased with me personally. He was dressed 
in ragged British clothes, as were the other Princes. When, in the 
course of my questions, I asked him whether he did not think that 
a benefit had been conferred upon his people in regard to European 
apparel, he told me that he and his cousins had been obliged to put on 
trousers that day because they had been ordered to come in and see me. 

This certainly was not satisfactory in regard to the dignity or 
wisdom of Kafir Chiefs,—but it had its auspicious aspects. If 
such are Gaika Chieftains, can the British Colonists have much 
to fear from them? It may be said, no doubt, that it is not the 
Chiefs who fight. But it has been the Chiefs, or more usually the 
immediate surroundings of the Chiefs, who have instigated the tribes 
to fight. The people themselves have begun to learn that they have 
more to fear from their Chiefs than from the British,—and much less 
to get. They do not desire war simply for the sake of war. Dimly 
there is coming in upon them the knowledge that their own Priests 
and their own Chiefs have subjected them to worse torments than 
they have suffered from us ;—that by their own Chiefs their property, 
if they can save property, is subject to confiscation, whereas we 
do not confiscate. In a dim way they have begun to learn that 
British law is safer and juster and more pleasant than Kafir law ; 
and that the Christian religion, though it may be wholly unintel- 
ligible to them, does not afflict them with witch-finders and sorcerers. 
I donot doubt but that a Chief active and warlike might have stirred 
up all the Gaikas to join the Galekas. I do not doubt but that a set 
of warlike Princes round the Chief might have induced the Chief to 
use his influence. But with Chiefs so demoralized as are those of 
the Gaikas, I think it very improbable that the Gaikas would do 
much fighting. When Siwani with an ugly grin asked me for 
tobacco, and the other Chieftains stood grinning round, I thought 
it improbable that they would become active enemies. At that time 
the present war, if it is to be called a war, had not been commenced. 
From its commencement the great fear was that the Gaikas would 
join the Galekas. If they have risen now, they have only done so 
when the Galekas are already beaten. 

But the Galekas have been fighting for many months. Their 
martial ardour has not at any rate been as yet quelled by brandy, 
tobacco, or trousers. Why should the Galekas be different from the 
Gaikas? As I have said before, the Galekas have been driven away 
in front of us from land to land, so that they have never lived among 
us and with us, as the Gaikas have done. The philanthropist will 
say, “True, alas! for we have not demoralized these poor Galekas by 
our brandy!” To which I will add,—Nor have we comforted 
them by the payment of regular wages.” 
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It is often said of our dealings with savage races that they learn 
our vices, but copy none of our virtues. We all know that to be 
vicious is much pleasanter and much easier than to be virtuous. 
That a black man should more readily learn to drink than to 
love his neighbour as himself is natural. But the philanthropist 
who thinks that the drinking of brandy is the only civiliza- 
tion which we have carried among the Kafirs, does not look at 
the matter all round. I endeavoured a page or two back to give 
a catalogue,—a very imperfect catalogue,—of the different employ- 
ments to which the Kafir now turns himself in South Africa. It 
is because he does the work there spoken of, and not because he 
drinks that he has become a different man from his still savage 
brother on the other side of the Kei River. 

And it is because the Galeka does not earn wages, that he has 
been willing to fight. In the whole tribe of the Galekas there are 
but 66,000 persons, among whom it is reckoned that there are 11,000 
fighting men. On the further or eastern side of the Kei,—the same 
side as the Galekas,—there are altogether 500,000 natives, Kafirs, and 
others, among whom there are computed to be 80,000 warriors. The 
Galekas, therefore, even in this Transkeian Territory, are only a 
small minority. But among all the majority, including the tribe of 
Pondos which reckons 200,000 souls, no one has attempted openly to 
assist the Galekas. No assistance at all has been given unless it be 
that Kreli has been allowed to hide himself in’ some tribes,—or 
perhaps the sons or cousins of Kreli. The enemies with whom we 
have been fighting possess a tract of country not bigger than an 
English county, and have among them,—or had among them when the 
fighting began,—11,000 fighting men. Such an army, knowing its 
own country, prone to hide itself among hills and ravines, capable of 
existing where Europeans would starve, may, no doubt, cause much 
trouble before their permanent subjection be accomplished, but can 
hardly be cause for permanent alarm. 

I will now explain why the Galekas have been foolish enough to 
go to war with us. It is I think very far from being the case that 
old Kreli has brought this about by his personal ambition, or that it 
has come from any desire for revenge against the British Colonist. 
In every native tribe the Chief may be regarded as one party, and 
the people as another ;—but there is generally a third party. Those 
whom I somewhat grotesquely but not the less truly call the Royal 
Family are by no means always in accord with the Chief. A Chief 
of a tribe is paramount ;—but let one man be ever so paramount, he 
will generally be subject to some influence from those around him. 
Kreli is now an old man, over seventy, and has sons and grandsons 
and other younger members of the blood royal around him, who are 
too strong for him; and it is under their dictation that the poor old 
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man has been made to fight and run about, hiding himself now here 
and now there,—in a manner very disagreeable even to a savage 
king in his old age. 

But neither had Kreli, nor the Royal Family, nor the tribe any 
idea of fighting with the Cape Colony when the disturbance began. 
And now I must introduce the reader to another tribe who in these 
days are called Fingos. Fingo, in Kafir language, means a dog, 
and the Fingos were dogs, or slaves, belonging to the Kafirs till the 
English came and rescued them. The Fingos under some other, 
though I know not what, name originally lived in the land we now 
call Natal. Here they were conquered and, in Kafir phraseology, 
were altogether eaten up by the then great King of the Zulus, one 
Chaka, who among Natives in Eastern South Africa has in this 
century been the most powerful of all the chieftains. He overran 
Natal, eating up everything before him. Some of these Fingos 
probably became amalgamated with the Zulus. Such was the mode 
of disposal of the people when one tribe ate up another. Many 
would be slaughtered, some would be assimilated, and some would 
run away into other lands and mix with other tribes. In this way a 
large number of these conquered people took refuge among the 
Kafirs, underwent the name of Fingos, and became the Kafirs’ dogs. 
They were in all respects slaves, and were found in that condition 
by us in some of our Kafir wars. Among other conditions which we 
imposed upon the conquered Kafirs was that of relinquishing these 
slaves. We took the Fingos out from among them bodily, and 
settled them in semi-tribal independence on lands here and there 
which had, of course, been taken from the Kafirs. Some of them 
were placed in the district round Fort Peddie. Readers who may 
think it worth while to look at their maps will find Fort Peddie west 
of the Kei, between the Keishamma and Great Fish River. Here 
they are still to be found ;—but the land here being insufficient for 
their wants, a considerable body of them was subsequently moved 
across the Kei River, and settled in a region bordering that occupied 
by their old masters the Galekas. They are north of the Galekas, 
but so close to them that constant intercourse is not only possible 
but unavoidable. It may be easily understood that when the 
Cape Colony or the Home Government, in the exercise of a most 
praiseworthy philanthropy, determined to find homes for these 
people where they should be no longer slaves, there was a difficulty 
in finding a country in which they might maintain themselves in 
unobjectionable independence. If they could have been taken 
altogether away from the Galekas it would have been better ;—but, 
even as it was, the two tribes lived alongside of each other for forty 
years without any serious outbreak. 

And the Fingos prospered greatly. They had probably learned 
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to work under compulsion, and now were industrious for themselves, 
They became the proprietors of oxen and waggons, and went into 
trade. Altogether they rose in the world, and must generally have 
been a thorn in the side of the Galekas. They were better fed and 
better clad, and man for man had more land for their support. 
They were the special friends of the Englishmen, and no doubt 
boasted a little of their condition. The Galeka would always 
remember that the high-going Fingo had not long ago been his 
dog. But the Galeka remembered also that the Fingo was living 
under the protection of British law, and that if he touched a Fingo 
he touched an Englishman. And so they lived cheek-by-jowl for 
many years, not loving each other much, but still with such out- 
ward signs of good neighbourhood as a knowledge of an adequate 
police force near at hand produces, in the lack of better feeling, 
between many people besides the Fingos and the Galekas. 

That there was some outward show of amity between them is 
proved by the circumstances which led to the fighting. There was 
to be a Fingo wedding in August last, and certain Galekas were 
invited to join the festival, They came as guests, but in the midst 
of the beer-drinking by which the nuptials were celebrated, some 
angry words were spoken, and the Galekas so behaved themselves 
that they were turned out;—dismissed with ignominy from the 
festival by men who had once been their slaves. They went away, 
but returned in numbers, armed ;—and in this way a war between 
the two tribes was commenced. This was the beginning of the dis- 
turbance. The Galekas at this time were no more resolved to 
renew their fighting with their old British enemies than they had 
been for any period during the last fifty years. But, in the heat of 
the moment, they did determine that they would no longer endure 
the assumed superiority of the despised Fingo. The Fingo, in their 
idea, was not a fighting man, and should be made to understand that 
his commercial pride was subject to a fall. 

Had they been allowed to fight it out, the Galekas would in all 
probability have eaten up the Fingos. The Fingos in those parts 
are about 45,000 in number, whereas the Galekas are 66,000. The 
Fingos may have 7,000 fighting men, while the Galekas have 11,000. 
And there is more of the warrior about the Galeka than the Fingo. 
But the Fingo is a British subject, and it was necessary that he 
should be protected by British arms. It was thus that we have been 
brought into the trouble ;—for this reason that our Governor at the 
Cape has had to shift his residence from his pleasant home at the 
Capital and live for some months past amidst the din of arms at 
KingWilliamstown ; for this reason that our troops have been 
hurried away from Cape Town into Kafraria ; for this reason that the 
intolerable burden has been thrown upon the Home Government of 
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sending out more troops to South Africa at the moment in which we 
are all aghast at the idea of increased military expenditure at home; 
and for this reason that we have to fear that there will be ill-feeling 
in our own Colony between the Colonial Parliamentary Ministers 
and the Imperial Executive,—as there was in New Zealand during 
the latter period of the Maori wars. We may trust to the good 
sense of Sir Bartle Frere to prevent the recurrence of such bitterness 
as existed then ;—but I fear that even that will hardly suffice to 
save us from that discord which must arise when a Prime Minister 
who is responsible only to his own Parliament,—the Prime Minister 
of a Colony which must ultimately pay the bill,—has to be coerced 
in the management of affairs and the spending of the money by 
executive authority from the Colonial Office at home. 

It was thus that the war began. Here the mice fall out, and the 
result is a most disagreeable mountain. It must be understood 
that for some months, all through September, October, and 
November, the British troops were not employed on any active 
service. They were kept at KingWilliamstown, so that the Gaikas 
should know that the land was not left open for them to ravage ; 
and the mounted police belonging to the Colony with a considerable 
force of volunteers,—all under the control of the officers command- 
ing the mounted police,—were sent across the river to deal with the 
Galekas. They were not very numerous as compared with the 
Galekas. I believe that there were never more than 400 of the 
mounted police at one time in arms in the Trankeian district. But 
the Fingos were our allies, and were in considerable numbers. The 
Galekas were no doubt more numerous than the Fingos and 
Britishers combined, and were better men of war than the Fingos ; 
—but then the Britishers were British. 

The beginning of the misfortune was in the breaking down of 
the solitary field gun which was taken into the first action. Seven 
shots were fired and then the gun broke down. Frightened by this 
to them unintelligible disaster, the Fingos ran away. Encouraged 
by this to them unintelligible success, the Galekas pressed on. A 
body of mounted police were surrounded, some of whom lost their 
horses. Then five of the police and one of their officers were 
killed. It was this unfortunate success which first taught the 
Galekas to think that the time had at last come in which they might 
drive their white enemies out of the land, and once more make a dog 
of the wretched Fingo. 

From all this the idea that becomes most clearly fixed on the 
mind of the observer is the conviction of the necessity of maintain- 
ing the prestige by which rather than by force of arms the civilized 
have to maintain their rule over the uncivilized. Not for our sakes, 
—not for our sakes chiefly, is this essential. When one man has 
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to dominate ten,—a hundred thousand ten hundred thousand, the 
few are unworthy of their position unless in all that they do they 
first. study the interests of the many. It isa trouble and an expense to 
us to send out troops; it is a sorrow that a few of our gallant men 
should fall in so inglorious a contest; it is a grief to us that those 
frontier-farmers who are our cousins should lose their cattle and be 
disturbed in their homes ;—but it is worse than all this that those 
wretched Kafirs should be hounded on to fighting by the young 
royalties of their tribe, that they should perish by hundreds under our 
guns, and by thousands from want among their own retreats,—and 
all because their idea of our omnipotence has for a moment been 
marred by an accident. 

After the misfortune of the gun there was a good deal of little 
fighting,—of fighting which seems to us to be very little while we 
are reading of the terrible sufferings of the Turks and Russians,— 
in all of which we with our Fingos were more or less successful. In 
November last the great object was to catch Kreli,—as indeed I be- 
lieve it is at present. What we are to do with him when caught has 
not been declared. I myself think that it would be better that he 
should not be caught,—that there should be no further searching 
after the old Chief among Transkeian tribes, and that he should be 
left in his hiding place,—as was Te Kooti, the last of the fighting 
Maoris, whom we finally agreed to ignore and forget after having 
spent half a million of money in a vain attempt to catch him. We 
certainly shall not be so extravagant in our efforts in the Transkeian 
district ; but I do not see why we should expend any money in the 
object if the fighting Galekas have in truth been reduced. We should 
have to keep Kreli in some sort of honourable durance; and he 
would be, as is Langalebalele, another little Napoleon at another 
little St. Helena. 

But, it will be said, the Galekas are not yet reduced. It is true 
that though we all thought in South Africa that the war had been 
brought to an end during the last part of November, we were 
greatly annoyed and surprised by being told early in December that 
there was still great cause for alarm and absolute need for fresh 
troops. I do not know what was the feeling at the Colonial Office 
when Sir Bartle Frere’s appeal was received; but I do know that 
we were taken very much aback when we heard at Capetown that it 
had been made. Trusting as I do in the man, to his constancy and 
prudence, I am the last to say that it was unnecessary. He was 
near to the Galekas, and no doubt weighed with the utmost care all 
that he saw and all that he heard. I believe that when the fresh 
troops which have been sent shall have reached their destination, 
they will not find a Galeka in arms against British authority. But 
even should it be so, that would be no evidence that an application 
for further assistance was not wise when it was made. 
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Beyond that question as to the future fate of Kreli should we 
succeed in catching him, there is a further question as to Kreli’s 
land. This has been in part answered by a proclamation which was 
issued in November last. This proclamation shows that at any rate 
on the 18th November, the Government of Cape Colony, including 
the Governor and his ministers, thought the disturbances had well 
nigh been brought to an end. It runs as follows, and bears the 
above date; ‘‘ Application will be received by the Honourable the 
Commissioner of Crown Lands and Public Works for grants of land 
in the westernmost portion of Galekaland, formerly known as Kreli’s 
country, between the Cogha and Kei rivers, from those willing to 
settle in that country. The condition‘of the grants,—which will be 
limited in size to 300 acres,—includes immediate settlement and 
bona fide occupation: and may be ascertained,” &c., &c. From this 
it will be seen that the executive of the Cape Colony was quite 
prepared as to what it would do with Kreli’s land, let the difficulty 
as to Kreli himself be what it might. Perhaps they were counting 
their chickens a little before they were hatched, but I have not the 
slightest doubt but that the hatching will come out right at last. 
We shall annex Galekaland. And though Galekaland is but a 
small part of the Transkeian district, it-is the only part that requires 
much annexing. A considerable portion is held by the Fingos, who 
are already our own subjects. There are the Tembus, or Amamtembus, 
an unimportant tribe of Kafirs with whom I promised not to trouble 
the reader again, among whom dwell British magistrates. Up in the 
north there is a tribe of Griquas or Bastard Hottentots living on 
what is now called Adam Koks land,—a people all but, if not quite 
British subjects, and in no way connected with the Kafirs. There 
are small semi-tribes of Basutos,—who are all British subjects,—of 
Bomvanas, Pondomisi, and others who are submissive and obedient, 
—and there is the great tribe of the Pondos, numbering 200,000 
men, who are not at all given to fighting, and who are reputed to be 
at the present moment obedient to the influence of one Mrs. Jenkins, 
the widow of a missionary, who lives among them and instructs 
their Chief as to how they may live so as not to provoke the wrath of 
their great British neighbour. Among all these people none have 
joined the Galekas. None of their Chiefs have sent out their warriors. 
It may be that Kreli has taken refuge among the Bomvanas. If so 
the Bomvanas will assuredly be annexed. 

In a few months one side of the Kei will probably be almost the 
same as the other. On each the Kafirs will live under the control 
of British magistrates. Among the Gaikas, who as I have explained 
are all British subjects, their old customs are not abolished. Round 
huts and red clay are not forbidden by any law, and can only be 
made to give way to better things by example and practice. But 
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polygamy is illegal. The Kafir, however, is still allowed to marry 
as many wives as he can buy. And, among themselves, theft is con- 
trolled,—or left uncontrolled,—according to their own laws. So 
also is violence, short of murder. Cases of murder, which are very 
uncommon, would be dealt with among the Gaikas by the Colonial 
police. Other offences would be noticed by the Kafir Chiefs in 
accordance with their own customs. 

A mistaken idea as to Kafir marriages has I think prevailed here in 
England. I have heard it stated that wives are bought and sold, and 
that they are therefore slaves. They are bought certainly, and as that 
which is bought must have been sold, the words have a seeming truth 
about them. But in fact the wife is never sold, and cannot be sold. She 
is sold as a girl,—but is not saleable when she is a wife. And when 
sold as a girl she is not sold as a slave was sold when slaves were 
saleable. For no price would a father sell his daughter to a husband 
deemed to be unsuitable in rank. The future husband gives so 
many cattle for his wife,—cattle being the Kafir’s wealth,—instead 
of taking so much with her as is the case with us. The girl would 
feel herself disgraced to be married without such transfer of cattle. 
The practice is very bad,—abominable in its results. The old men 
have the wealth, and therefore the old men get the women,—leaving 
none for the young men. The natural results of such a practice I 
need not explain. But this practice of buying wives is not a practice 
of buying and selling such as it is sometimes described to be. Nor 
are the wives slaves,—unless an English wife is also a slave. She 
is sworn to obedience ;—and is I think, as a rule, quite as obedient 
as the Kafir wife. My reader must condescend to think of a 
labourer’s cottage when he draws the parallel in his own mind,— 
and not of his own drawing-room with servants in the kitchen 
beneath it. The labourer’s wife looks after the labourer’s children, 
cooks the food, washes the clothes and does whatever is done about 
the place, while the man is away earning wages. It is so with the 
Kafir. Instead of working for wages, he fights and goes after game. 
The idea of the Kafir woman’s slavery has become prominent with 
us because, instead of washing clothes, she has had to hoe the 
garden. Now that the Kafir is approaching civilization he has a 
bigger garden, which he ploughs. This the woman is not called 
upon to do. Readers may perhaps be glad to know that the 
Natives of the Cape Colony possessed among them no less than 9,179 
ploughs in 1875. The Kafir wife is not a mean person in her 
own hut. I think therefore that it is hardly fair to say that she 
isaslave. But,if she is the wife of a Chief, she is one among many, 
and when young herself has become the wife of an old man, and, too 
probably, has not been a true wife. 

Theft, violence, adultery, seduction, rape, and all other breaches 
of Kafir law are punished by fines, the fine going to the person 
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injured. And the fine is great or small, not according to the 
enormity of the offence, but in accordance with the amount of injury 
and with the rank of the person injured. The idea therefore is 
retribution and not punishment. If the delinquent cannot pay, his 
family has to pay for him. The children and cousins of a chief are not 
to be punished for stealing, nor if they are found stealing may they be 
roughly handled. In one tribe some years since there were so many 
royal thieves that the Chief, at the earnest request of his nearly 
ruined subjects, confined the privilege to his own children. Rebel- 
lion against the chief is the only crime punished by death ;—but the 
Chief if he wishes to rid himself of a subject, or the powerful subject 
of an enemy, can manage to do so by the assistance of the witch-finder. 
The witch-finder deciares that such a one is causing injury to the 
tribe, afflicting the tribe with sickness or other misfortune, and then 
the wretch so pointed out is tortured to death. Witch-finding, how- 
ever, is not allowed by the English, and is becoming rarer every day. 

We have had various wars with the Kafirs, and are now at war 
with them,—unless as I think probable the war is by this time over. 
But we have never yet had a war with our much more numerous and 
powerful neighbours the Zulus. Though we have been in Natal for 
more than thirty years,—where 20,000 Europeans live with 320,000 
Zulus around them, and with the nation of the altogether inde- 
pendent Zulus on their borders, we have never yet had a quarrel 
with them. It is a fact which cannot but cause us great surprise, 
when we remember all our troubles with the Kafirs, and remember 
also that there have been great kings in Zulu-land, more warlike, 
more powerful, and I think more cruel than any Kafir Chiefs. No 
Kafir chief has been bloody as Chaka, cruel as Dingaan who was 
Chaka’s brother, or powerful as Cetywayo, their nephew, who now 
reigns in Zulu-land. The Dutch in Natal fought with Dingaan and 
were almost exterminated by him,—but since we have come thither 
there has been no fighting. It has been my intention in this paper 
to speak of the Kafirs rather than the Zulus, but I cannot conclude 
my remarks without alluding to the latter people, because the 
Zulus are now causing us considerable disturbance in the Transvaal. 
It is supposed that the Zulus know well what the Galekas are 
doing and will seize their opportunity. - 

The fear has originated, not in any knowledge of communication 
between the Zulus and the Kafirs, but has come from a belief 
that Cetywayo, the Zulu king, has at present ground of his own 
for quarrel with the English. We have annexed the Trans- 
vaal, taking it from the Dutch whom the Zulus certainly hated. 
Between the Dutch of the Transvaal and the Zulus there were differ- 
ences as to boundaries which had led to quarrelling, and would have 
led to fighting had the Dutch Republic remained. Our friendship 
with Cetywayo was supposed to be so firm, and his respect for Sir 
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Theophilus Shepstone,—who annexed the Transvaal and is now its 
governor,—was undoubtedly so great, that we thought that those 
differences which were much between the Dutch and the Zulus, 
would be nothing between us and the Zulus. It appears that they 
are not quite nothing. It is difficult to concede to a Savage,—as 
Cetywayo still is. The very fact that anything is conceded begets 
a belief that the concession has come from impotence. The idea of 
the invincibility of British will must be maintained. And yet Cety- 
wayo and the Zulus want the land which they believe to be their own, 
and which they were determined to occupy in spite of the Dutch. 
In such a condition of things it is impossible that there should 
not be something of a quarrel. In Sir Theophilus Shepstone, 
England has a most trustworthy servant who knows the ways 
and weaknesses and capability of the South African natives, 
better than any European alive, or who ever lived. I do not myself 
fear but that he will succeed in settling the matter without fighting 
with his old friend Cetywayo. The King of the Zulus knows his 
own present independence and all that he might lose. He has also 
clearer ideas than any Kafir of the majesty and power of Great 
Britain. He too may be driven on by the Indunas, or councillors, 
around him to make claims, and to endeavour to support them by 
entering in upon the land claimed,—but he will at last be too wise 
to reject the terms which Sir Theophilus will offer to him. As to 
any communication between him and the Galekas, I think there is 
as yet no trace of aconnection. It is because the natives of South 
Africa cannot combine that our rule over the tribes has been possible. 
In the mean time, looking as we are bound to look, to the good 
that we can do to these people, rather than to the extension of our 
own dominion, we ought to rejoice greatly at their readiness in 
adapting themselves to the great European institution of daily work 
and weekly wages. At Kimberly, in the Diamond Fields, twelve 
thousand Natives, gathered from all parts of South Africa,—Zulus, 
Fingos, Kafirs, Bechuanas, and Hottentots,—are at this moment 
earning 10s. a-week and their diet, and are receiving their wages 
every Saturday with as much regularity as English farm-labourers. 
The English traveller, let him go where he will in South Africa, 
will find that the work of the country is done almost exclusively by 
coloured hands. It is so at KingWilliamstown on the frontier; it 
is so at Capetown, many hundred miles from the frontier ; it is so at 
Kimberly ; it is so in the still Dutch Republic of the Orange Free 
State, and it is so in the Transvaal. This being so, I think we may 
congratulate ourselves on the civilization we have carried with us, 


and that we may endure without much complaint this last little 
Kafir war with which we are afilicted. 


AntTHony TROLLOPE. 
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Ir it is desirable that there should be a faithful and accurate record 
of the men who have held all but sovereign rule over the British 
empire, Mr. Torrens’ book will be a welcome addition to our political 
literature. Apart from any interest in individual character, such 
writings are integral parts of our history, and the personal biography 
is necessarily. supplemented by much collateral information and 
diverse aspects of public men and things, In this case the work 
has not been done a day too soon. Lord Melbourne’s generation has 
passed away, and, unlike his great and only-surviving colleague, 
he is not primarily associated with any of the enduring memories of 
his time. The story of the liberation of Catholics and Dissenters 
from political disqualifications, of the abolition of the Slave-trade 
and the extinction of Slavery in our colonies, of the mitigations of 
our Penal Code, of the extension and organization of National Educa- 
tion in England and Ireland, of the Poor Law Amendment and 
similar social reforms, of the Tithe-Composition and analogous ecclesi- 
astical accommodations to the spirit of the age, and, above all, of 
the expansion of constitutional rights, Parliamentary and Municipal, 
to the mass of the people, can be fully told without the occurrence of 
his name. And yet by perfectly legitimate means, without the 
possession of any doubtful privilege or the exercise of any objection- 
able power, he rose to the highest offices of the State, and may be 
distinguished as the last Gentleman Minister of England. His suc- 
cessors have each had some other distinguishing attribute. Sir Robert 
Peel was identified by birth and inclination with the commercial 
growth and middle-class interests of his country. Lord John 
Russell had his decapitated ancestor and his genealogy of traditionary 
politics. Lord Palmerston combined an English frankness in his 
treatment of affairs with an Irish light-heartedness of temperament 
that might have made him a demagogue if he had not been a states- 
man. Lord Derby had the wondrous faculty of speech, without 
which he would probably have devoted his life to sport and local 
management; and of Mr. Gladstone and Lord Beaconsfield it is 
enough to say that their remarkable careers owe nothing to social 
accidents and little to personal bearing. 

The wealth of the Lamb family came from no territorial estate, 
but was due to the individual talents and exertions of two of its 
members. Mr. Peniston Lamb was a legal practitioner in the earlier 


(1) Memoirs of Lord Melbourne. By W. M. Torrens, M.P. London: Macmillan 
and Co. 
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part of the last century, who accumulated a large fortune by equity- 
drafting and pleading below the bar, which he left to his nephew 
Matthew, who followed the same profession, which he combined 
with the still more profitable occupation of agent to the Salisbury 
and Egmont estates. The Lambs were settled in Southwell, in 
Derbyshire, and they were intimate with the Cokes of Melbourne, an 
historic race also of legal origin, one of whom was member for Cam- 
bridge University in the first parliament of Charles I., rose to be 
Secretary of State, and was saved from the worst consequences of 
the Civil War by having been thrust out of his office by a Court 
intrigue. His descendant became Vice-Chamberlain to Queen Anne, 
and lives in elegant fiction as the Sir Plume of “The Rape of the 
Lock.’ Mr. Matthew Lamb, after his succession to his uncle’s for- 
tune, won the hand of the courtier’s daughter, who, by the death of 
her only brother unmarried, became heiress of Melbourne. But 
before this accession of property, he had already purchased from 
Sir Thomas Winnington the pleasant residence of Brocket Hall, 
which became the family-seat and the scene of the good company of 
successive generations. It ultimately devolved on the present Lord 
Cowper, and is now the residence of his brother Henry, the intel- 
ligent member for Hertfordshire. 

There was nothing in this genealogy or estate to distinguish its 
representative towards the end of the last century from other country- 
gentlemen of good position, had he not had the advantage of marry- 
ing a lady of singular personal attractions and social talents, the 
only daughter of Sir Ralph Milbanke, a Yorkshire baronet, who 
seems to have at once acquired a command of the very exclusive, 
accomplished, and fastidious society, which at that time dominated 
in London life, and in which social and political influences went 
together. Under these auspices, no one was surprised when Sir 
Peniston Lamb became Baron, and shortly after, Viscount Melbourne, 
and formed part of the first Household of the Prince of Wales. Sir 
Matthew had been a contemporary and friend of Sir Stephen Fox, an 
intimacy which was cemented by the purchase of his town-house, 
now the front of the Albany, after he had restored the “ brave 
old house at Kensington” sufficiently to inhabit it. This naturally 
brought about close relations with the leading Whig families, and it 
was chiefly into their companionship that the young Lady Melbourne 
was thrown, though the society at Melbourne House had not the 
exclusive political character that some of the Whig houses assumed, 
and which increased with the party-feeling that was intensified by 
the events and antipathies of the French Revolution. 

The domestic life of Lady Melbourne’s earlier days is transmitted 
to posterity in a happy association that may last as long as there 
exist representatives of our best English School of Painting: the 
colours may fade, the skill of the burin may be an extinct art, but in 
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some form or other the eyes of men will for generations to come 
recognise with pleasure the young mother and child—the first-born 
Peniston—and the three children, Peniston, William, the subject of 
this memoir, and Frederick—in the “ Maternal Affection,” and 
“ Affectionate Brothers,” of Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

William Lamb went from Eton to Cambridge, where he took no 
especial honours, but won the declamation-prize at Trinity College, 
an ordinary distinction, which resulted in an incident curiously illus- 
trative of the political men and manners of the time. Mr. Fox, in 
pronouncing in the House of Commons an eulogy-on Francis, Duke 
of Bedford, concluded with “a beautiful passage from the speech of a 
very young orator,” an extract from William Lamb’s academic dis- 
course. What parliamentary leader of our days would go out of his 
way to perform such an act of considerate good-nature, to gratify a 
family in which he felt a strong personal interest? There was 
nothing original in the passage itself, but a common-place nicely 
worded. The tone and subject of the essay, on “ The Progressive 
Improvements of Mankind,” deserve a certain notice from its date, 
so close to the period when the events of France had driven some of 
the best and noblest sympathisers with the cause of humanity to 
despair—when Charles Fox’s praying to his “dear boy” Lord 
Holland, “still to have faith in liberty,” had been a cry in the 
desert—when the closest ties of political amity had been severed, and 
the sense that the good cause had gone down weighed upon the 
hearts of men. But the hopeful ardour that characterizes this Essay 
testifies not only to the larger and more tolerant spirit of a society 
unaffected by the gloom of Burke and the panic of Windham, but 
to the sanguine and genial temperament of the writer. One ordi- 
nary observation, indeed, attracted my attention in reading Mr. 
Torrens’ extract—‘“ The mass of mankind can be amended only by 
experience, and experience can only be acquired by time,’’—for I well 
remember Lord Melbourne, in his later days, replying to some one who 
had said that So-and-So would be benefited by his experience, “ No, 
no ; nobody learns anything by experience: everybody does the same 
thing over again—mutatis mutandis.” Such are the lessons of life! 

He was admitted to the bar in 1801, and went once to the Lanca- 
shire Sessions; but the death of his brother Peniston in 1805 altered 
his prospects, and in the same year he married Lady Caroline 
Ponsonby, cousin of the rising Mr. Grey, and his sister 
Emily was engaged to Lord Cowper; he thus became enrolled 
into the family-compact, of which he spoke as a considerable 
political embarrassment during the formation of one of his 
ministries: “Damn the Whigs! they are all cousins!” His 
entrance into Parliament was contemporancous with Mr. Fox’s acces- 
sion to power, and had that statesman lived and successfully compro- 
mised with the opposition of the king to Catholic concession, he 
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would probably have soon come into office, and prosecuted his career 
with a fair field and abundant favour ; but the kindly master who 
had called public notice to his academic oratory was not there to 
hear and applaud his serious efforts, and it was under the lead of the 
man with whom he was destined to co-operate in a great political 
revolution when they had both far passed the meridian of life, that 
he made his maiden speech. He moved the Address to the Crown 
in December, 1806, and the year after seconded the motion of 
censure on the succeeding Government for pledging themselves not 
to incommode the-king further on the Catholic question. The latter 
speech is aclear and powerful statement of a constitutional prin- 
ciple, reading nowadays as very elementary, but no doubt at that 
time regarded as uncertain and debateable. It was well asked by 
him, “ How ministers could at once act up to what they believed to 
be for the good of the country, and withhold their advice from the 
Crown upon any occasion, however important and indispensable— 
how could they keep their oaths as Privy Councillors, when they 
sank their responsibility as ministers?’? But the majority of the 
House thought otherwise, and the party which took that pledge 
governed England for near a quarter of a century. 

I have often thought that the fidelity of the Whig party to this 
matter of the equality of political rights to their fellow-countrymen 
in communion with the Church of Rome, has never been justly 
appreciated. Take it altogether, it is the most steadfast and purest 
protest for liberty of thought on record. There was nothing in the 
position or character of the Catholics of England to excite any 
especial interest. Their nobility, though personally popular, as in 
the case of “‘ Jockey of Norfolk,” were politically insignificant. The 
creed which excluded them from the rights of Englishmen was the 
very same for the maintenance of which the king had been driven 
from the throne, and an alien prince made sovereign of England by 
the Whig party themselves; for a century a conspiracy had existed 
for the establishment of a Catholic dynasty, bursting out into 
two rebellions, and only ceasing with the extinction of the race. 
Nor was anything to be gained in popular favour. On the 
contrary, the notion of the justice and policy of exclusion from 
political rights on account of ecclesiastical opinions and practices was 
thoroughly familiar to the English mind, and the counter-doctrine 
of the independence of religious thought only existed and fructified 
in a few superior intelligences as the philosophy of the eighteenth 
century. The French Revolution, in its orgy of liberty, had 
persecuted the Catholic clergy with the energy of the Inquisition, 
and the newly-united Kingdom of Ireland was looked upon as 
rescued from the papist ferocity of ’98. Notwithstanding all 
this, the Whig party did for the work of individual liberty of 
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conscience all that, and more than, the Legitimists of France have 
done for the passion of affectionate Loyalty, or the English Dis- 
senters for the maintenance of the rights of private Conscience. 
This tolerance of the intolerant cost some of the wealthiest and 
most powerful Houses of our Nobility, and the highest intellects in 
the political arena, the loss of all the honours and emoluments of 
public life for nearly a generation of men, and when at last their 
persistence and self-sacrifice had triumphed, the result of the victory 
was so unsatisfactory, the failure to weld the Catholics into one 
national unity so palpable, that, when some one was reviewing this 
phase of our history in Lord Melbourne’s presence, he said, “The 
worst of it is that the fools were in the right.” 

There is much forgetfulness of this disposition of the country 
in the continual accusation brought against the Regent, that he 
did not call on his personal companions and political associates to 
form a government, as soon as the restrictions on his position 
were removed, and he became the virtual sovereign of the realm. 
Even with the limited constituency that then existed, it is very 
doubtful whether the authority of the Crown itself could have carried 
Catholic Emancipation. But the rooted objections of the reigning 
family were in accordance -with popular prejudice, and had the old 
associates of the Regent been placed in office, they would inevitably 
have been turned out on the first dissolution. They could not with 
honour have left the great subject of controversy an open question, 
as Lord Liverpool could do with perfect consistency; for with 
men like himself and Mr. Peel, it was a matter of policy, not of 
principle ; and thus it was inevitable that all the well-meant attempts 
at coalition, which it appears from Lord Grey’s correspondence were 
repeatedly made by the Regent, should have entirely failed in their 
object. It is indeed well that that deed of justice was consummated 
even at what appeared the eleventh hour, for the spirit that resisted 
the Occasional Conformity Act of James II. is still dominant 
among us, showing itself in determined opposition to all historical 
and ritual developments in the Church, in the indignation at the sup- 
posed Papal Aggression, in the defeat of every scheme of Concurrent 
Endowment or higher Catholic education in Ireland, in the fact 
that there is not a single Catholic representative in Great Britain, 
and that no amount of personal ability or influence has given, 
or would give, a Catholic a seat in the Cabinet. Under the 
suffrage of the Reform Bill, and still more with the present extension, 
Catholic Emancipation could only have been won at the imminent 
risk of a Civil War. 

The mild and tolerant Opposition, almost confined to this topic, that 
prevailed during the whole of Lord Liverpool’s administration, was 
very agreeable to the temperament of William Lamb. With one of 
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its members he was on terms of more than intimacy. There may, 
therefore, have been some bias of personal inclination in Mr. 
Canning’s words in January, 1817, when, in reply to his speech on 
Mr. Ponsonby’s amendment to the address, he alluded to him as “an 
honourable gentleman who never spoke without making a deep 
impression by his eloquence and ability.” The speech, though well 
reported, hardly justifies such eulogy, especially as it is the best 
of his efforts at that time, as given in these volumes. It has, 
however, an indirect interest as showing the state of his mind at 
that time, on the demonstration of popular opinion which had been 
provoked by the prevalent distress. After vindicating the right of 
the people to petition for any lawful object they thought connected 
with their interests, privileges, or well-being, and expressing his 
reverence for popular meetings which were regularly and quietly 
conducted, he goes on to speak with much severity of all riot and dis- 
turbance. “Tumult for liberty and right was not only dangerous 
and destructive, but was a liar and never kept its promises: it led in 
the end, through scenes of anarchy and blood, to a political tyranny 
or military despotism—the more fatal in its nature, and the more 
hopeless in its consequences, from the circumstance that the people 
were taught to seek refuge under its protection from the more appal- 
ling evils of insecurity and confusion.” In the autumn of the 
following year occurred the disaster of Peterloo Fields, near Man- 
chester, and the public excitement in consequence caused Lords 
Sidmouth and Eldon to announce severe measures of repression. 
But before they were taken into consideration, Lord Althorp 
moved for a Select Committee to inquire into the state of the 
country, with a view to ascertain the cause of the discontent and 
distress which had led to the recent manifestations of a desire 
for organic change, and among the speeches of that debate occur 
the first words of Mr. Lamb on the subject of Parliamentary 
Reform. ‘He was apprehensive that coercive measures in the pre- 
sent state of the country must prove injudicious, and was afraid 
that more meetings like that of Manchester might be expected, if 
something was not done to conciliate and tranquillise the public mind. 
A measure, he understood, was to be brought forward by an 
honourable friend of his, the object of which was to effect a reform in 
Parliament. He should be ready to support it if he thought its 
provisions were good. He had hitherto objected to the plans of the 
advocates for Parliamentary Reform, because he thought them not 
calculated to effect their object, and tending to degrade rather than 
to improve the representation of the people.” But that question had 
to wait many a day. 

With the redress of economical abuses, which in parliamentary 
history are mainly identified with the persevering and ultimately 
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successful, but altogether unrewarded, efforts of Joseph Hume, 
and which were tepidly supported by the Whig party, Mr. Lamb 
showed no especial sympathy; indeed, he was complimented by 
Mr. Canning as not regarding retrenchment as an unmixed good, 
taking into account the pain and loss it might inflict on individuals. 
This consideration for the feelings of others he never lost during 
his own administration of public affairs, and it found expression in 
an answer to some one who offered his opinion that the retaining of 
power in 1840 was doing the party more harm than good—‘“ Nobody 
supposes I want to stay—do they? But I must think of the poor 
fellows who will have to put down their broughams,’—a sentiment 
which will sound very loose and unpatriotic in these more conscientious 
days. It istherefore not surprising that Lord Liverpool should have 
offered subordinate office to Mr. Lamb, nor, to those who knew his 
idiosyncrasy, was it surprising that he declined it. ‘If I am any- 
thing in politics,” he once said, “Iam a leader.” Not, indeed, that 
he underrated purely administrative work; but he knew that he had no 
need of any such apprenticeship, as he proved in his Irish Secretary- 
ship and in the Home Office. The late Sir James Graham was wont 
to advise any young man in whom he saw capabilities for a high and 
responsible position not to accept any inferior post, if he had a 
safe seat and the prospect of a successful and continuous parliamentary 
career. ‘The House of Commons,” he used to say, “is the best 
school for official life : a man who takes a leading part in its business, 
who watches its temper with observation, and who uses it for the 
acquisition of friends and acquaintances, wants nothing more to fit 
him for any place he can get. I went straight from it and St. 
James’s Street to the Admiralty, was in the hands of the clerks 
for a fortnight to learn the routine, and was my own master ever 
after.” 

There are however men to whom the mere transaction of public 
business is grateful in itself, and who rather shrink than otherwise 
from the superior and more responsible functions of State. They like 
the occupation and its interests for their own sake, and want nothing 
more. Of this there is a remarkable example in that generation—Mr. 
Wilson Croker, who, while performing the modest functions of Secre- 
tary of the Admiralty, became in his own way a political power, and 
who said, when he left his public life, that ‘‘ he retired as from a feast 
from which he had derived all the satisfaction of which his nature 
was capable.” But William Lamb knew he had a future, and knew 
how to wait. He lived, indeed, in a society which fuliy accorded 
with his talents and inclinations, of which Melbourne House in its 
prime had been one of the chief resorts, and of which, during his 
maturer life, Holland House was the centre. Literary not learned, 
speculative not philosophical, sympathetic not enthusiastic, this 
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form of high life was the last survival of the spirit and bearing 
of the eighteenth century, and it is well that its leaders have 
passed away before they had to confront a state of manners where 
civility has lost its gaiety and humour is transmuted into frivolity. 
But much as he gave to and received from Conversation, William 
Lamb did not depend on it for occupation. Besides his political 
interests, he was a systematic and various reader; and all these 
habits went well together, for in his younger days it had been the 
fashion not only of politicians, but of men-about-town, to read. 
Beau Brummel was a good scholar, besides being a man of much 
natural wit, and an apt quotation in Latin, French, or English was 
then the best contribution to a dinner-party. Down to its close, 
the visitors of Holland House were supposed to be familiar with 
their own and French literature, though German probably came to 
them through translation and was hardly good company. But even 
here Mr. Lamb was distinguished for his general knowledge and 
quaint way of producing it. He had had, in common with Lord 
Henry Petty and Lord John Russell, the peculiar training in mental 
inquiry which was then thought of some value to a future politician ; 
and Lord Lauderdale had introduced him to Professor Millar—the 
author of the Historical View of the English Government, which now 
rests on our ancestral shelves, to use the words of Charles Lamb, with 
Whiston’s Josephus and the lettered backgammon-board,—as “ the 
only person I have yet recommended to you of whom I think I could 
with any safety say that you will have real comfort and satis- 
faction in having him as a pupil.” It is not recorded whether 
this anticipation was fulfilled, but the winters of 1779-80, spent in 
Glasgow, left their mark on William Lamb’s tastes and tendencies. 
It seemed to superficial people strange that, with the very secular 
education he had had, and what was then thought the over-free 
thought that prevailed among his habitual associates, he should 
take so much interest in Theology. Sydney Smith used to recount 
how he carried off Jeremy Bentham in triumph from Holland 
House to Kensington Church, and drilled him through the novel 
experience of service, and there is no doubt that ecclesiastical con- 
siderations were then and there very much at « discount, though 
there was no ribaldry or even indecorum on such topics. But Lamb’s 
interest in those subjects had a deeper basis. It is a necessity for 
really humorous minds not to rest content with second-hand autho- 
rity, but to trace all serious conclusions to their sources, and 
to recognise the immense effects that have followed the development 
of the religious faculties of mankind too earnestly not to desire to get 
at the root of the matter. In the case of Christianity it seemed to 
him that the early writers of the Church must have stimulated, and 
in many cases generated, certain doctrines, and he was happy in 
a sufficient retention of the original languages as the means of con- 
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sulting and analysing its most valuable documents. Nor could he 
keep the feeling of religion out of his calculations of the public 
welfare. At his own table, in 1840, he said, ‘The Whigs have 
always neglected two great powers in their estimate of public opinion: 
the Church of England and the Pope.” And he supplemented this 
remark by a reminiscence, which had a curious application to the 
conduct of his colleague, Lord John Russell, not many years after, 
on the advent of Cardinal Wiseman: “ Not that I have any reason 
to speak well of the present Pope; he was very rude to me. I wrote 
to Aubin, asking him to give a Cardinal’s hat to an Irish bishop 
who had been of great use to us in the management of the country, 
but he took no notice whatever of my request.” This Mr. Aubin 
was the recognised but unaccredited representative of the English 
government to the Court of Rome, a delicate office filled in our days 
with so much ability by Mr. Odo Russell, but which has been dis- 
continued since the fall of the Temporal Power. The Pope was 
Gregory XVI. 

There are many public men in whose biography the relation of the 
circumstances of their domestic life would be superfluous and even 
discordant, but the character of Lord Melbourne would not be faith- 
fully delineated were his altogether omitted. They have besides 
acquired a kind of after-notoriety from the journals and notices of the 
period. Mr. Torrens has not had the advantage of any confidential 
communications from the family, and thus has been free to use what 
materials he could get, and he has done this with discretion and 
kindly feeling. From what the public has known of Lord Mel- 
bourne’s relations to the other sex, it is evident that he required 
for his satisfaction something more than ordinary womanly com- 
panionship, and that in selecting a partner for life he ran the risk 
that must always attend the desire for the deeper affections and 
the higher sympathies. In the autobiography of the most notorious 
courtesan of the time, she mentions that one of Lamb’s brothers 
offered to introduce himtoher. ‘ Perhaps he will supplant you,” she 
said. ‘“ No fear of that,” replied the other ; ‘‘ William will never fall 
in love with you.” All that knew Lady Caroline Ponsonby agree 
in her charm of manner, grace, vivacity, and real talent, marred, 
however, by an excessive love of admiration. Her early child- 
hood had been passed with an invalid mother abroad, and her 
education, after she was sent to Devonshire House to be brought 
up with her youthful cousins, is thus described by herself in a 
letter to Lady Morgan :—‘ We had no idea that bread-and-butter 
was made; how it came we did not pause to think; but we had no 
doubt that fine horses must be fed on beef. At ten years old 
I could not write. My cousin Hartington loved me better than 
himself, and every one paid me the compliments shown to children 
likely to die. I wrote bad, spelt bad, but made verses what they all 
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thought beautiful. I preferred washing a dog or polishing a piece 
of Devonshire spar, or breaking-in a horse, if they would let me. All 
my childhood I was a trouble, not a pleasure, and my temper was so 
wayward that Lady Spencer told Dr. Warren to examine me. He 
said I was neither to learn anything or see any one for the fear the 
strong passions and violent whims found in me should lead to mad- 
ness, of which, however, he said there were as yet no symptoms. [I 
differ.” In this account there is probably the exaggeration that 
characterized all Lady Caroline said and did, but there is enough to 
show how perilous was her union with a susceptible, tender-hearted 
man. With a husband of a severer type she might have been tamed 
into an orderly state of mind, though not without much suffering ; but 
it soon became apparent that she must be a constant anxiety anda 
discord in the life of William Lamb ; and when their only son passed 
from a childish promise of superior intelligence to a condition of 
gradually increasing incompetency, a cloud settled on his house, 
which even his happy temper could not remove. 

The name of Lady Caroline figures in a scandalous chronicle 
that seems to have a special attraction for mankind—the Loves 
of the Poets. Had we possessed Lord Byron’s Journal—which 
we might have done, as I have been assured by the only sur- 
viving person who has read it, without any outrage on public 
decency or anything worse than a caustic picture of the London 
of his time—there would assuredly have been an amusing de- 
scription of this romantic passion, in which he could hardly be 
said to have participated. Mr. Torrens does not insert the tradi- 
tional but undoubtedly authentic story of her stabbing herself with 
a supper-knife at some entertainment where he did not respond 
to her attraction, and, while he gives a very modified version of 
her following him about in male attire, represents the whole 
connection as an outburst of esthetic vanity. It is certain that Lord 
Byron’s relations with Melbourne House depended far more on its 
maturer owner than on the younger inmate; and, besides, it was 
there that he met the cousin whom he unfortunately married. For 
this untoward alliance Lady Melbourne was mainly responsible. 
In Lady Caroline’s journal the first insertion respecting Byron is 
“‘ Mad, bad, and dangerous to know,” qualities probably the most 
attractive to her idiosyncrasy. She afterwards speaks of him as 
altering the character of the amusements at Melbourne House or 
Whitehall, where they practised the recently introduced dances of 
waltzes and quadrilles. ‘“ There was nothing so fashionable, but Byron 
contrived to sweep them all away.” The-repugnance of Byron to 
these social attractions, as was manifested in his verse, probably came 
from his own lameness, of which he was always morbidly thinking, 
but the circumstance that he was able to affect the habits of such a 
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house shows that considerable regard must here have been shown to 
his tastes and inclinations. With true discrimination, Mr. Torrens 
suggests that the affinity between the poet and his admirer was the 
self-idolatry which was predominant in both—in the man who was 
all for himself, in the woman who wished the man to be all for her. 
No doubt in her own way the poor lady’s passionate declamations in 
prose and verse had a sincerity of which his replies were entirely 
deficient, even up to the two last forms of the romance, her novel 
of Glenarvon and his lines to her on quitting England (if, indeed, 
they were ever intended for her, as she and her friends believed) :— 


‘Farewell! if ever fondest prayer 
For other’s weal avails on high, 
Mine will not all be lost in air, 
But waft thy name beyond the sky.” 


To her husband, whatever might have been his disposition, the 
mere publicity of the affair must have been profoundly painful, and 
there is little wonder that the incompatibility of the parties should 
have resulted in a project of separation. His family were especially 
urgent on the matter, and, in fact, looked on it as a happy release. 
But there seems a good foundation for the anecdote that when the 
lawyer came to arrange the terms, he found Mr. Lamb with his 
wife on his knee, feeding him with small bits of bread-and-butter. 
By this time, indeed, he must have been deeply impressed with the 
necessity of yielding to the inevitable, and thus seems to have made 
no further attempt at any legal measures. The domestic tragedy of 
wife and child went on darkening his life till hers ended in a 
paroxysm of gratitude and affection in 1889, and his only child’s 
just after attaining manhood, in physical comeliness and mental 
decay. 

By the time, therefore, that Mr. Lamb attained any political emi- 
nence he was practically alone in life. He accepted the Irish secretary- 
ship from Mr. Canning in 1827, and retained it till Mr. Huskisson’s 
irresolution drove himself and his friends out of office. Of this 
period, which is in truth the touchstone of Lord Melbourne’s admi- 
nistrative capacity, Mr. Torrens is a most explicit historian. He has 
had full access to any papers that could be supplied by the family 
of Lord Monteagle, and by the representatives of the man who, 
above all others, influenced his political fortunes, Henry Lord 
Lansdowne. The circumstances were not unfavourable ; the Eman- 
cipation of the Catholics was evidently drawing nearer and nearer, 
and the uncertainty of many public men was only waiting for some 
event which should give them an excuse for closing this weary 
controversy. That came before long in O’Connell’s election for 


Clare County, when George IV. showed himself, as indeed it seems 
VOL. XXIII. N.S. Q 
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to me he always did, a constitutional sovereign, who, however posi- 
tive in his predilections, gave way when he found that his ministers 
and his people were agreed. 

From the vantage-ground from which we now look on the history 
of the Protestant Church in Ireland, it appears astonishing that 
resistance should have been made by the Tory party to every measure 
which tended to mitigate its annoyance and arrogance to the Irish 
people. The dearest friends of the Establishment could have done 
nothing better to insure its continuance than to substitute any other 
mode of tithe-collection than that which brought before the Catholics 
the daily sense of the exaction of tribute to an alien Church. Yet 
it was only after long and repeated efforts that a satisfactory Tithe- 
Composition Act was passed, and no attempt was made even to 
redistribute the revenues of the Church in any equitable proportion 
to the wants of the Protestant population itself. It was otherwise 
with the Appropriation Clause, which afterwards decided the fate 
of a Government. Let us not press hardly, as has been frequently 
done, on the Liberal party for abandoning that ground after they 
returned to power in 1830; for, in truth, even the fall of the 
Establishment itself has failed to decide that question, and the 
appropriation of the surplus of the revenues of the Irish Church is 
still a problem of the future. Mr. Gladstone himself had to give up 
his ingenious solution of transferring it to Hospitals and Lunatic 
Asylums, and was glad to leave the difficulty to his successors. 

There was a certain Irishry (as Irishmen then were) in William 
Lamb’s character, and during his time there was a clear improve- 
ment in the relations between the Irish Office and the leading 
classes. He was amiable and accessible to all the world, but what 
could he do with the lawyers when he found only one county-court 
judge in this country professing the ancient faith, and when Lord 
Manners persisted in denying to O’Connell, then practically at the 
head of the bar, any professional precedency ? What could he do with 
the Civil Service, when he had to suspect that his own letters were 
opened, and only hoped they might not be sent to his wife; and when 
a noble friend of his own and of the Government protested against a 
measure facilitating the recovery of debts on the ground that if it 
passed “all poor gentlemen who happen to be in difficulties must fly 
the country” ? What could he do with the expression of public 
opinion, when, on discovering the subsidies that were regularly given 
to the Irish Press and proposing to abolish them, Plunket laughed 
loudly and said, “This is Utopian’? What could he do with patron- 
age, when his friend Lord Clare wrote violent and offensive letters to 
himself and the Lord Lieutenant, because he did not give a living to 
a man of no particular character, whose father had the largest 
benefice in the diocese, and when he was obliged to think it a 
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triumph of liberal opinion to appoint, for the first time, a Catholic 
to be a Lunatic-Commissioner? It is certainly no wonder that 
William Lamb left Ireland very disheartened as to the effects that 
Catholic Emancipation would produce when it came at last, and with 
little faith in Concurrent Endowment, and with no belief in a pos- 
sible scheme of National Education. 

During Mr. Lamb’s residence in Ireland his wife became seriously 
ill, and there is a pathetic correspondence in which the great Recon- 
ciler obliterates the painful past. She writes to him, “I never met 
with such affection and kindness as from all persons of both our 
families; but what pleased me the most was your dear letter saying 
you loved and forgave me.” He left Ireland to be with her at the 
last, and returned to it no more. In the summer of 1828 his father 
died, in his eighty-third year, and there seems to have been a ques- 
tion of his becoming First Lord of the Admiralty, when the Can- 
ningite experiment of the restoration of the ancient dignity in the 
person of the Duke of Clarence had lamentably failed. In his first 
appearance in the House of Lords he was successful, for a competent 
judge remarked, ‘“ He speaks like a great man,” but he character- 
istically damaged his position by vindicating his brother Frederick’s 
diplomatic conduct against the government of which he himself had 
been a member. 

The frequent and often rapid changes of opinion with regard to 
the capacity and character of public men, which Mr. Greville 
allowed himself to insert in his Journal, while damaging to his own 
powers of judgment, are interesting testimonies of the estimate of 
the day. Thus his views of the members of Lord Grey’s adminis- 
tration in the autumn of 1830—‘Graham too idle, Melbourne 
too inconsiderable, Auckland too ignorant’’—may have reflected 
the notion of the moment. But before a month has elapsed, he 
writes that “the only minister who has had anything to do is 
Melbourne, who has inspired all those about him by a sudden display 
of activity and vigour, expert and diligent transaction of business, for 
which nobody was prepared, and which will prove a great mortifica- 
tion to Peel and his friends, who were in hope he would do nothing, 
and let the country be burnt and pillaged without interruption.” 
His Irish experiences were thus probably of use in his dealings with 
the agrarian disturbances in Hampshire; but somehow or other 
they had not taught him to insist upon such a policy in Ireland as 
should make Catholic Emancipation a reality. Mr. O’Connell, who 
by professional standing alone might well have been Attorney- 
General, was not even offered a silk gown, and was provoked into 
a Repeal agitation, followed by an arrest of doubtful legality. It 
would be wrong to infer from Lord Melbourne’s general amicability 
that he was without his dislikes and even antipathies, and he seems 
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fully to have shared the repugnance of the leading Whigs to the 
great Agitator. Immediately after Emancipation O’Connell had been 
invited to Holland House, and some attempts at social conciliation 
were made, but, on whatever side the fault lay, they entirely failed. 
Even when later negotiations were going on to place him in the highest 
judicial offices, and which were very nearly successful, there was no 
real friendship between the parties. As an example of this ostra- 
cism, Mr. Torrens records that Lord Lansdowne mentioned that after 
Lord Melbourne’s second administration, his friend, Mr. Thomas 
Grenville, the retired politician and bibliophilist, had written to 
him, regretting that he was obliged to give up visiting at Lansdowne 
House for fear of meeting O’Connell, and I myself remember when 
Lord Morpeth, about 1841, gave a féte at Chiswick, chiefly for the 
purpose of showing civility to the Irish members, that many of his 
personal friends declined to go to it for the same reason, though 
one lady of high position told me she did so, not on political 
grounds, but “because the man would not fight.” 

The part that Lord Melbourne took in the Reform Bill was an 
evidence of his largeness of view when he applied his mind to a 
great question. Notwithstanding the inclination he had shown 
in 1819, he had never been regarded as desiring any organic 
change in the representation of the people, and therefore when 
the question was once launched and the details came to be con- 
sidered, his colleagues must have been surprised when on the 
debatable point of the amount of the franchise he pronounced in 
favour of a low figure. ‘Unless we have a large basis to work 
upon, we shall do nothing.” ‘Lord Althorp,” says Sir Denis Le 
Marchant, in his admirable biography, ‘“‘ and Lord Durham, on the 
other hand, would have consented toa £15 or £20 franchise, if accom- 
panied by the ballot, which brought on them the shrewd remark of 
the Lord Chancellor, that the Bill would thus create more nomination- 
boroughs than it destroyed.” As at the beginning, so at the end of 
the great struggle, Lord Melbourne was for doing the thing 
thoroughly if at all, and he did not shrink from the determination to 
create sufficient Peers to carry the Bill. But he was unable to profess 
any cordiality or earnestness in the whole matter, which would account 
for Greville’s description of his general attitude at the time: “his 
lazy, listening, silent humour, disposed to hear everything and to 
say very little;” “his sense of the weakness of the government, 
and his expression of belief that there was no strong feeling in the 
country for the measure.” 

And this relaxation of interest was probably not confined to him- 
self in the Cabinet; for the distrust as to the effects of their own 
measure was very much that of their opponents, who asked, “How 
the king’s government was to be carried on?” Lord Durham’s 
pertinacity, even, perhaps, his unmannerly treatment of his chief, 
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whom he accused of lukewarmness, and which on one occasion 
was such that Melbourne said “if he had been there, he would 
have knocked him down,” may not have been without its use; 
and the foundation of the ill-will between Lord Brougham and his 
colleagues was evidently laid in those discussions. But Melbourne’s 
consideration in council must have considerably augmented for him 
to have been designated, as he was, for the Premiership on the 
resignation of Lord Grey. The King, in sending for him, had no 
doubt been actuated by the hope that he might form a coalition- 
government, and had desired him to put himself into communication 
with the Duke of Wellington, Sir Robert Peel, and Mr. Stanley. The 
supposition that Lord Melbourne would and could have done this, 
is evidence of the King’s estimate of his political moderation, and 
belief in the comparative weakness of his party ties. But the 
firmness of his reply must have undeceived the Sovereign, who, in 
permitting him afterwards to form his own administration, made 
little concealment that he yielded to necessity. 

There were, in truth, two men in his Cabinet whom Lord Melbourne 
must have felt the country and the party might have preferred to 
himself, if they had been willing to take the lead, Lord Althorp 
and Lord Lansdowne. But the repugnance of Lord Althorp to the 
position, both then and afterwards, was unsurmountable. Such 
interests as he had were departmental, and they were by no means 
strong. It was a simple fact that he disliked office, and the sacrifice 
of time and private occupations, which is so often a phrase or a 
bait for applause, was with him a plain reality. Lord Lansdowne was 
a very different man—essentially a public man in all senses of the 
word and in all interests of human existence, able and ready to lead, 
not only in political, but in the best walks of social and intellectual 
life. And yet when the Premiership was within his grasp, and it 
was so more than once, he quietly let it go by. Perhaps it came too 
late. If it had followed in a continuous line, such as Lord Henry 
Petty began, he might have accepted it as the legitimate termination 
of his career. But, whatever the motive, no doubt the effect, as far 
as his own repute was concerned, was greater than would have 
followed on any successful Administration. As it was, Lord 
Lansdowne held for the last thirty years of his life a unique 
position in this country. He was not only the man who 
might have been Prime Minister had he so willed, but he remained 
the natural leader of his party in the House of Lords, the necessary 
member of every Liberal Cabinet, even when he held no office; he 
was the simplest host of the most noble mansions, the intelligent 
patron of letters and art who became the familiar friend, the fre- 
quent and welcome guest of the plainest as of the most lordly 
houses, the man who has left the largest gap in the London world, 
and whose name is a synonym, both here and in foreign lands, of all 
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that is most creditable in our aristocratic life. He would hardly 
have been all this had he been identified with the fortunes of any 
government as its chief: he might not have had fewer friends, but 
he must have made some enemies. 

The shortness of Lord Melbourne’s first administration gave it no 
opportunity of political action, but, its dismissal is connected with 
questions of constitutional interest. The initiative taken in this 
affair by the Crown has been lately appealed to by the advocates of 
a similar course taken in a neighbouring country. Curiously enough 
the ultimate issue has been identical. In France now as in England 
then, the executive turned its Ministers adrift on the plea that they 
had the confidence of only one branch of the Legislature. The in- 
coming government was obliged to dissolve Parliament, and a majority 
was returned against them notwithstanding the exercise of much 
illegitimate interference. The King, like the Marshal in France, 
yielded to necessity and took back the Whigs, but with an exceed- 
ingly bad grace and an unnecessary display of submission to coercion. 
This continued till his death; and it required, all the tact, delicacy, 
and good-humour of Lord Melbourne to manage the daily communi- 
cations with the Crown without scandal or collision. In small 
matters the King was continually asserting his authority, and con- 
cessions had to be made with care not to draw them into precedents. 
The House of Lords kept up a factious opposition, throwing out 
Bill after Bill which had been agreed to by their own party in the 
House of Commons, and a serious revival of the popular anger 
which had been generated by the resistance to Reform arose in 
the country. On this point Lord Melbourne said, in reply to 
Lord Lyndhurst’s call to the Government to resign—‘ The 
promises made in the King’s speech were what I had the power 
of asking, but their performance I could not command;” and 
continued—‘“TI have been accused of entertaining a desire to hold 
up to contempt the House of Lords, and break in upon the constitu- 
tional powers of the State. This is not the case. I know too well 
the assistance and the services which such a branch of the constitu- 
tion is capable of rendering to the State, and I know full well that 
the State stands in need of all the honest services which it can 
command. It is not we whom your Lordships have to accuse, but 
your own conduct only, if you find your power and influence with 
the people upon the decline. If it should ever happen that the 
party opposite should hold office again, and you should find your- 
selves hurrying forward the very measures which you are now 
rejecting, as has happened to you before, it will be much less easy 
for you to explain that part of your conduct to the satisfaction of the 
public and to your own consciences, than it is for me to stand erect 


under the load which the noble and learned lord says I have pressing 
me down.” 
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There were three men whom Lord Melbourne had converted into 
active opponents by the formation of his second administration— 
Lord Durham, Lord Brougham, and Mr. O’Connell. Having failed 
in obtaining the Foreign Office in 1835, Lord Durham had gone as 
ambassador to Russia, but with a continual regard to employment at 
home. There was, however, so direct an antagonism of tempera- 
ment and political object between him and Lord Melbourne, that he 
must have been a dissolvent of any Cabinet of his that he had joined. 
In the exclusion of Lord Brougham, Lord Melbourne knew very 
well what he was doing, and every anticipation was realised. Lord 
Brougham became not only the personal opponent, but the political 
enemy, at the risk of the loss of a great liberal reputation, and at 
the sacrifice of the associations of a long public life. Never was- 
there a juster nor more skilful reproof than that delivered by Lord 
Melbourne in the House of Lords in reply to one of his displays of 
angry oratory: “ Your Lordships have heard the powerful speech of the 
noble and learned lord, one of the most powerful ever delivered in this 
House, and I leave your Lordships to consider what must be the 
nature and strength of the objections which prevent any government 
from availing themselves of the services of such a man.” O’Connell 
behaved with more dignity. He owned he had wished for office. He 
told Mr. Ellice that he longed for the opportunity to prove to the 
Protestants of Ireland that when in power he could and would do 
them justice. Mr. Torrens, indeed, does not think that an oppor- 
tunity had occurred to make O’Connell a suitable offer until the 
death of Chief Baron Joy in 1838, when negotiations were entered 
into to make him Master of the Rolls. It is never clearly understood 
why he declined it. I heard him once allude to the subject in the 
House of Commons, when he did not say, as he might have done, 
that his ties and pledges as a political agitator had rendered him 
inappropriate, to the Bench, but he alleged in a tone of much pathos 
that he had feared that his desire to do justice to his political oppo- 
nents might have made him unjust to his friends—a somewhat 
forced application of what he had said to Mr. Ellice three years 
before. The truth may well have been that the ancient injustice 
rankled in his heart, and could not be drawn out by any such late 
and tardy reparation. 

It was soon after his return to power that Lord Melbourne had to 
encounter what must have been very distressing to his gentle nature, 
a public inquisition into his habits of private life. To him it might 
be only the loss of office, but to the lady to whom he was sincerely 
attached the result might be social ruin. The witnesses were chiefly 
discarded servants of damaged character, and the whole proceedings 
bore rather the appearance of an attempt at extortion than of an 
injury to personal honour and domestic peace. The Attorney-General, 
who held Lord Melbourne’s brief, asked for an adjournment; but 
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on an intimation from the jury to the judge that it was hardly 
necessary, he gave way, and the verdict was given without the jury 
leaving the box. Had witnesses been called for the defence, it 
would have been shown that during the whole period of the incrimi- 
nating suppositions Mrs. Norton was dangerously ill, and had seen 
only her family and her doctors. It is seldom that accusations of 
this kind do not leave some stains behind: this one damaged 
neither party. It produced an indignant disclaimer from Lord 
Melbourne’s political opponents against the rumour that any one of 
them had assisted in or sympathized with the attack, and the friend- 
ship between the statesman and the accomplished lady continued 
unbroken till his death. Her loss, after many years of literary 
distinction, is fresh in our memory, and that of the distinguished 
man-of-letters whose name she afterwards bore, has, within the last 
few weeks, been felt as a national calamity. Had the charge been 
proved the ministry would have been broken up, for we are far from 
the days when the minister Duke of Grafton used to go to New- 
market in a chaise with Miss Parsons and his little son, who lived to 
tell the story to men now living—and that with Junius looking on!? 

There came to Lord Melbourne towards the end of his life one 
of those happy opportunities of being at once powerful and useful, 
of combining the best self-satisfaction with a sense of accomplished 
duty, such as rarely fall to the lot of public men. By the accession 
of the youthful Queen to the throne he found himself in a position in 
which the best faculties of his mind were called out and his affections 
found the highest and purest exercise. He was in loco parentis to a 
young Sovereign to whom he could impart the fruits of his expe- 
rience and the deductions of his reason with all the advantages of 
manner and form, to which he owed so much of his success in life. 
How well that work was executed the history of our institutions has 
recorded and will record, and how completely it was acknowledged 
and appreciated by the pupil and the Sovereign there has been no 


(1) Among the notable persons whom Lord Melbourne had met in Mr. Norton’s 
salon at Storey’s-Gate was'young D’Israeli, just defeated in an attempt to get into Par- 
liament for Wycombe. Unlike the Whig statesmen, who have habitually taken little 
interest in the fortunes and ambitions of aspirants outside their circle and connection 
(“we are not private-tutors, like Sir Robert Peel,’’ I recollect one of them saying), 
Lord Melbourne entered at once into the immediate disappointment, and still more into 
the undiminished confidence of the remarkable youth. Mr. Torrens tells the story with 
some details that have an air of improbability. I believe the accurate version to be 
that in the course of conversation Lord Melbourne asked Mr. D’ Israeli if he would like 
to be a Private Secretary to a Minister? and that he replied, “that he would rather be 
a Minister himself; indeed, he meant to be Prime Minister some day.” Instead of 
expressing any ridicule or anger at this audacity, the actual Premier talked over the 
difficulties of the enterprise and the improbability of success. It was afterwards, when 
the death of Lord George Bentinck left the opposition without a head, some one coming 
into Lord Melbourne’s room, said, ‘‘ The Tories have taken D’Israeli for their leader,” 
and the veteran replied, ‘“‘Have they? Then the fellow will do it after all.” 
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want of royal words to tell. In the decline of his physical power 
of self-control he could not speak on the subject without the deepest 
emotion, often with tears of love and loyalty. And no doubt the 
essentials of the character with which he had to deal were just 
those which appealed the strongest to his admiration and sympathy. 
He would say, “‘She is the honestest person I have ever known ; 
the only difficulty was to make her see that you cannot always go 
straight forward, that you must go roundabout sometimes.” 

There was, too, no doubt much comfort in the management of public 
affairs with a Sovereign who not only trusted him, but whose first 
political inclination went with him. The associations of Kensington 
Palace, of the Duke of Sussex—the favourite uncle—all tended to 
agreement with the policy and desires of a liberal government. The 
ladies whom the accidents of political life then drew round the throne 
were endowed with the qualities which might attract and secure the 
affections of any young person; and when, after a short period, the 
destiny of the government of England turned upon the changes 
in a royal Household, there was no angry sense of Court intrigue 
or back-stair influence, but a fear of possible future unpleasant 
complications. It was felt to be a very natural incident, yet 
Lord Melbourne in later times expressed his regret at its issue, 
and it is very possible that, but for his extreme dislike to give 
even momentary annoyance to the Queen, he would have advised 
some such compromise as was afterwards effected. It was in truth 
the Whig party that suffered the most from the prolongation of a 
weak and disregarded Ministry. No one can recall without regret 
those divisions in the House of Commons when a majority varying 
from one to three was secured by an unscrupulous Whip; when 
dying men were wheeled into the House and awoke from uncon- 
sciousness by the cries of an indignant Opposition; and when the 
closeness of every vote made fairness a party offence and parlia- 
mentary independence impossible. 

No sketch of Lord Melbourne’s administration would be complete 
that did not include his relations to the Church. How much 
importance he attached to them in a party view I have already 
mentioned ; but his inclination to theological study coloured all his 
nominations with a distinct personal intention. I suppose he is the 
only Prime Minister who not. only read, but severely judged and 
criticized, the writings of every divine he thought of promoting." 
The great controversies which have since so severely agitated the 
Church of England were then in their infancy. Tractarianism was 
brooding at Oxford. The German neologists, in their most innocent 


(1) I remember that when I sent to Sir Robert Peel my One Tract More, kindly 
noticed by Dr. Newman in his Apologia, he promised to read it, but said that with 


regard to the series his vestigia would be refrorsum. And he had been member for the 
University of Oxford. 
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inceptions, were interesting Thirlwall and frightening Rose at 
Cambridge. The London University was looked on askance as the 
possible, nay, probable, nursery of free and heretical thought. Lord 
Melbourne’s opinions, naturally sceptical by habit of mind and 
eighteenth-century reading, were kept straight by Erastian prin- 
ciples, and he would no more have raised a man to a high place in 
the Church of England whom he thought might undermine its . 
doctrines, than he would an engineer at Chatham who might 
blow up the docks. He was therefore much annoyed at the remon- 
strances of the two Archbishops against his appointment of Dr. 
Hampden to the Regius Professorship of Divinity at Oxford. He 
thought him the best metaphysical head among the divines, and had 
appointed him solely for that reason. Telling the story afterwards, in 
relation to episcopal discontent at some other similar appointment, he 
said, “I always had much sympathy with Saul, and think he was a 
very fine fellow; he was bullied by the prophets just as I have been 
by the bishops, who would, if they could, have tied me to the 
horns of the altar and slain me incontinently.” He would have 
defied any outcry against Dr. Arnold, whose sermons he much 
admired, but he did not quite like his management of Rugby, 
thought him crotchetty, and especially objected to his recommenda- 
tion of the use of the crucifix, not in itself, but as coming from him. 
It was otherwise with Thirlwall, in whom he seems to have taken a 
considerable interest, of which the object was entirely unconscious. 
In 1837, at the time of the nomination of Dr. Stanley to Norwich, 
he had carefully read the Translation of Schleiermacher’s Essay on 
St. Luke, with the Introduction which opened out what was then a 
new view of the composition of the Gospels, and had referred it 
to the Bishops of Ely and Chichester, who expressed a want of 
confidence in its orthodoxy. A short time after, when another 
vacancy occurred, he sent the book to Archbishop Howley, who 
judged it with scholarly good sense and a deeper view of its 
meaning and tendency. Dr. Thirlwall’s ecclesiastical career had 
been subject to some curious accidents. After his differences 
with the then Master of Trinity College, on the subjects of the 
admission of Dissenters and the attendance in college chapels, 
he was willing to accept any reasonable preferment, but nothing 
turned up which the Government could offer him. When Lord 
Melbourne’s first ministry broke up, Lord Brougham said he thought 
he had provided fairly for all who had deserved well of the Whig 
party in the Church, with the exception of Sedgwick and Thirlwall. 
The next morning came the vacancy by death of a stali at Norwich, 
which the great geologist took and died in, and of the living of 
Kirby-Underdale, in Yorkshire (not in the gift of Trinity College, 
as Mr. Torrens has said, but of the Chancellor), by the suicide of the 
incumbent. This Thirlwall accepted, and was there quietly residing 
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and writing his History of Greece, when Lord Melbourne’s offer 
of the bishopric of St. David’s unexpectedly arrived. He at first 
determined to decline it, having made arrangements to take a tour 
in Greece, but changed his mind by the time he arrived in London. 
He found Lord Melbourne in bed surrounded with theological works, 
including the Benedictine folios of the Fathers, who handed him the 
Schleiermacher with the Archbishop’s comments, and said, “‘Had he 
objected I would not have appointed you.” Greville mentions the 
superiority of Lord Melbourne’s knowledge whenever such subjects 
of conversation occurred at; Holland House, but Mr. Allen’s impli- 
cation of him in his own religious disbelief probably rested on little 
foundation. 

Mr. Torrens records Lord Melbourne’s discontent at not being 
invited to take part in Lord John Russell’s Government. I remember 
hearing M. Guizot remark that no statesman in England seemed to 
consider himself too old to return to office, whereas in France most 
men were well content to put Ancien Ministre on their cards. But 
he soon regained his equanimity, received old acquaintances at 
Brocket, paid visits at Castle Howard and Panshanger, and passed 
away quietly surrounded by family and friends. 

To the political student this Life is of especial interest as a type 
that cannot occur again in our constitutional history. It belongs to 
the predominance of a class especially affected to politics, and which 
rarely and unwillingly admitted an intruder within itsborders. A man 
in our day endowed with the faculties, character, and temper of Lord 
Melbourne would, under the same circumstances, be sought after in 
society, would acquire consideration among his friends, and possibly 
considerable local influence, although he must be certain to be often 
misunderstood, and must make up his mind to be misrepresented. 
With the same good sense, moderation of opinion, and agreeable 
diction, he might gain the attention of the House of Commons in 
quiet times, and, notwithstanding the carelessness of his manner, be 
regarded as an effective administrator by those who could look 
below the surface. But the higher prizes and powers of our polity 
would not be for him. Other talents than he could command, other 
means than he would care to employ, other forces than he might 
wish to evoke, are now demanded by the temper of the time and 
the developments of our national life. But we should not be the 
less grateful for this pleasant reminiscence, and be content to take it 
without further criticism or comparison. 

The printing of the speeches and extracts in these volumes in a 
uniform type with the narrative is a very commendable innovation ; 
but a better reference to dates in the text is much to be desired, and 
‘the modern practice of placing them at the top of each page might 
be adopted with considerable advantage to the reader. 

Hoveuron. 





THE CHRISTIAN “CONDITIONS.” 


Tut November number of the Contemporary Review contained an 
article by Canon Westcott entitled “The Resurrection of Christ: 
a New Revelation.” Proceeding as it does from the Regius Professor 
of Divinity in the University of Cambridge, this utterance may be 
regarded almost as an authoritative exposition of orthodox views; 
and being characterized, like everything which comes from the pen 
of Canon Westcott, by remarkable ability and persuasiveness, it may 
at least be taken for granted that the apologetic case is stated with 
adequate completeness. Canon Westcott rightly considers that “it 
is greatly to be regretted that those who enter on the examination of 
religious questions do not in every case state distinctly the postulates 
which underlie their reasoning,” and his article professedly is less 
an argumentative reply to recent works impugning the reality of 
the Resurrection, than a statement of the ‘‘ conditions” under which 
“the Christian enters on an examination of the evidence for the 
Resurrection.” The article, therefore, though not without argument, 
is expository rather than demonstrative; but it is also combative, 
and affirms that ‘“‘a general view of the Christian position, apart 
from other advantages, will show that some of the attacks directed 
against it are based upon misconception.” For the rest, by openly 
declaring that “the three final assumptions,” which form for Chris- 
tians “the presuppositions of all religious controversy,” being 
incapable of “ proof,” “lie beyond the region of debate,” Canon 
Westcott seems almost to warn off direct discussion, and to take his 
stand upon the lofty altitude of a claim—‘“ that every one who has 
attained to the maturity of self-knowledge recognises them as true.” 
Although to demur to this obviously involves the conclusion that a 
doubter has not attained to this maturity, I shall not hesitate to 
encounter it; and I propose freely to examine the “ conditions”’ set 
forth in this article, and the consequences which are said to follow 
them. The subject is of such vast importance, that this contribution 
should not be allowed to pass without consideration, and whilst it 
may be salutary to submit the conclusions of complacent “ self-know- 
ledge”’ to a little criticism, it cannot be otherwise than desirable to 
estimate rightly the nature of the Christian “ presuppositions,” and 
‘to ascertain their value as the basis of the Christian hope. 


The conditions to which Canon Westcott refers are stated as 
follows :— 


‘Three final assumptions are made everywhere throughout the Bible. It is 
assumed (1) that God is, and that He is righteous and loving; (2) that man 
was made in the image of God; and (3) that man has fallen. It is taken for 
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granted that these statements correspond with man’s constitution, and that 
he is directly conscious of their truth. They lie beyond the region of debate. 
It is indeed possible to show not only that they fall in with what we can 
observe, but that the sum of experience illustrates and confirms them. Still, 
if they be denied, argument is useless. No ‘ proof’ can establish the existence 
of a Heavenly Father, the God of conscience, and not ‘the Absolute Being’ of 
ontology. No ‘ proof’ can show beyond contradiction that we can hold inter- 
course with Him, the finite with the Infinite. No ‘ proof’ can demonstrate that 
that which is to lift us up must be outside us and above us. But we claim 
that these ultimate facts are given in germ, in consciousness. We claim that 
every one who has attained to the maturity of self-knowledge recognises them 
astrue. They form for us the presuppositions of all religious controversy.” ! 


Canon Westcott goes on to say: ‘‘ Several important conclusions 
follow immediately from these assumptions.” A number of events, 
according to him, consequently “become probable.” All of this, 
however, may be reserved for future consideration. The remark is 
at once suggested, that if the assumptions here made really are 
beyond the region of debate, and if argument regarding them 
is useless, it would be labour in vain to discuss them further. It 
is perhaps the safest course thus at once to relegate doubtful pro- 
positions to the protection of that maturity of self-knowledge 
which recognises them as, true. Is any assumption, however, 
beyond the region of debate? Certainly not. There is no supposi- 
tion which cannot be subjected to the test of reason, and shown 
to be either legitimate and in accordance with true principles, or 
illusive and untenable. In the present instance, a claim is made that 
these assumptions “correspond with man’s constitution, and that 
he is directly conscious of their truth,” and, further, that “these 
ultimate facts are given in germ, in consciousness.” These are 
assertions which are obviously very far from being beyond the 
region of debate. Again, it is affirmed that ‘it is possible to show 
not only that they fall in with what we can observe, but that the 
sum of experience illustrates and confirms them.” Argument as to 
this allegation, for instance, can scarcely be considered “ useless ;” 
and if observation and experience testify against them instead of 
illustrating and confirming them, as is asserted, the presuppositions 
might be recognised to be very debatable indeed. Every assumption 
must be justified or abandoned. 

The presuppositions before us, however, seem tome to labour under 
a fatal disadvantage. Any one who intelligently considers Canon 
Westcott’s article will at once perceive that, although “ three final 
assumptions” are said to constitute the conditions, these assumptions, 
instead of leading on to establish conclusions, in reality expand 
merely into further assumptions as incapable of proof as themselves. 
We shall see this more clearly as we proceed. The three presup- 
positions leave us as much as ever dependent upon mere conjecture 


(1) Contemporary Review, Nov., 1877, p. 1071. 
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and unsustained hypothesis. It is, to say the least of it, unfortunate 
; when “ conditions” must absolutely be laid down, before the evidence 
in any case canbe examined. It is still more unfortunate when 
those conditions involve suppositions which are incapable of proof. 
With this general remark, I now proceed to consider the three 
assumptions and the conclusions which they are said to justify. 


I. 





Although it was Canon Westcott’s express purpose to state as 
clearly as he could the requisite conditions, it is to be regretted 
that he did not do so with still greater fulness and precision. Very 
little examination of his statement is sufficient to show that his three 
presuppositions are reduced to their barest expression, without suffi- 
cient explanation and definition to be readily intelligible to unprac- 
tised readers. The same remark, we shall see, applies to the mode 

' of confirmation in consciousness to which he appeals. The first 
assumption is: ‘“‘ That God is, and that He is righteous and loving.” 
In the course of his exposition, we learn that this assumption involves 
the idea that God is a “ Heavenly Father, the God of conscience, 
and not ‘the Absolute Being’ of ontology;” “that we can hold 
intercourse with Him, the finite with the Infinite ;” and that ‘ God 
is the Father of men;”’ “the good Creator.” We are further, 
happily, enabled to elucidate Canon Westcott’s meaning from 
another of his works, The Gospel of the Resurrection, of which 
the article before us is, to a large extent, a condensed paraphrase. 
In this work he says: ‘Christianity, therefore, as the absolute 
religion of man, assumes as its foundation the existence of an Infinite 
Personal God, and a finite human will. This antithesis is assumed 
and not proved.”* An Infinite Personal God, therefore, is the 
Being represented by the first assumption. I shall endeavour to 
illustrate the nature of this representation from unexceptionable 
sources. 

The Bampton Lectures of the late Dr. Mansel, On the Limits of 
Religious Thought, furnish the interpretation which is required. 
Dr. Mansel, who was a disciple of Sir William Hamilton, endeavoured 
to apply the principles of the Hamiltonian philosophy to theology. 
His immediate purpose in these lectures, as probably most readers 
will remember, was to clear the ground for the examination of 
Christian evidences, by showing “that so far is human reason from 
being able to construct a scientific theology, independent of and 
superior to revelation, that it cannot even read the alphabet out of 
which that theology must be framed.”? Dr. Mansel first sets him- 
self to show the futility of our conception of the Absolute and 


(1) Gospel of the Resurrection, 3rd. ed., 1874, p. 19 f. 
(2) Bampton Lectures, 5th ed., 1870, p. 43. 
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Infinite, which, from whatever side we view it, he says, appears 
encompassed with contradictions. 

Omitting all the earlier details of his argument, I shall quote a 
few sentences in which Dr. Mansel states the results of reasoning 
concerning an Infinite Personal God. He says: 


‘«‘ The various mental attributes which we ascribe to God, Benevolence, Holi- 
ness, Justice, Wisdom, for example, can be conceived by us only as existing in a 
benevolent and holy and just and wise Being, who is not identical with any one 
of his attributes—in one word, in a Person. But personality, as we conceive it, 
is essentially a limitation and a relation. Our own personality is presented to 
us as relative and limited; and it is from that presentation that all our repre- 
sentative notions of personality are derived. Personality is presented to us as 
arelation between the conscious self and the various modes of his conscious- 
ness. There is no personality in abstract thought without a thinker: there is 
no thinker, unless he exercises some mode of thought. Personality is also a 
limitation ; for the thought and the thinker are distinguished from and limit 
each other; and the several modes of thought are distinguished each from each 
by limitation likewise. If I am any one of my own thoughts, I am limited by 
that very difference, and each thought, as different from another, is limited also. 
This too has been clearly seen by philosophical theologians ; and, accordingly, 
they have maintained that in God there is no distinction between the subject of 
consciousness and its modes, nor between one mode and another. ‘God,’ says 
Augustine, ‘is not a Spirit as regards substance, and good as regards quality ; 
but both as regards substance. The Justice of God is one with His Goodness, 
and with His Blessedness; and all are oné with His Spirituality.’ But this 
assertion, if it be literally true (and of this we have no means of judging), 
annihilates Personality itself in the only form in which we can conceive it. We 
cannot transcend our own personality, as we cannot transcend our own relation 
to time: and to speak of an Absolute and Infinite Person is simply to use 
language which, however true it may be in a superhuman sense, denotes an 
object inconceivable under the conditions of human thought.” ! 


In the four previous editions the last phrase reads: “To which 
no mode of human thought can possibly attach itself.’ In 
altering this expression, Dr. Mansel introduced into an opening 
Summary of the Argument a protective definition of the terms 
conceive, conception, &c., as used by him: “ They always imply an 
apprehension of the manner in which certain attributes can coexist 
with each other, so as to form a whole of complex notion.” We 
may believe that, without being able to conceive how. We shall pre- 
sently refer to the misuse of the term Belief, but here it will suffice 
to point out that in order to justify this alteration, Dr. Mansel should 
properly have omitted all the main argument of his lectures. It is 
obvious, from his own showing, that the conception of an Infinite 
Personal God is as much “ encompassed with contradictions ” as the 
philosophical conception of the Absolute and Infinite, which he tears 
to tatters. A few pages back, to quote a few lines from one out of 
many passages, Dr. Mansel says, “In assuming the possibility of an 
(1) Bampton Lectures, p- 59 f. 


(2) Ib. p. xi. note c. For a true distinction in the use of such terms, compare Spencer, 
Principles of Psychology, 2nd edit., 1872, § 427, p. 408. 
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infinite object of consciousness, I assume, therefore, that it is at the 
same time limited and unlimited ;—actually something, without 
which it could not be an object of consciousness, and actually 
nothing, without which it could not be infinite. Rationalism is thus 
only consistent with itself, when it refuses to attribute consciousness 
to God.”' We can have nothing to do with the eccentricities of 
individual belief, but the representation that anything is at the same 
time square and circular, limited and unlimited, conditioned and 
unconditioned, finite or personal and infinite, is philosophically and 
rationally both inconceivable and unbelievable. 

The assumption of an Infinite Personal God would thus seem 
to be definitively and finally disposed of. Although, as will have 
been observed in the foregoing passage, theologians have no objec- 
tion to philosophy so long as it suits their views, Dr. Mansel’s 
philosophical argument is sacrificed to the necessities of his pecu- 
liar theology, and he immediately proceeds to maintain that we 
should be far from justified, even on philosophical grounds, in 
denying the personality of God. It might have been supposed that, 
having demonstrated that “to speak of an Absolute and Infinite 
Person is simply to use language which denotes an object inconceiv- 
able under the conditions of human thought,” Dr. Mansel would 
have concluded that it is consequently futile to use such language. Far 
from it. The lame and impotent conclusion at which he arrives, by 
a process of reasoning to which I shall presently refer, is the very 
reverse. He says: 


‘* It is our duty, then, to think of God as personal ; and it is our duty to be- 
lieve that He is infinite. It is true that we cannot reconcile these two represen- 
tations with each other; as our conception of personality involves attributes 
apparently contradictory to the notion of infinity. But it does not follow that 
this contradiction exists anywhere but in our own minds: it does not follow 
that it implies any impossibility in the absolute nature of God. The apparent 
contradiction, in this case, as in those previously noticed, is the necessary con- 
sequence of an attempt on the part of the human thinker to transcend the 


boundaries of his own consciousness. It proves that there are limits to man’s 
power of thought ; and it proves no more.” ? 


In proving that, it effectually condemns such abortive attempts to 
transcend them. 

However startling and yntenable the cunitinhue here stated may 
be, Canon Westcott does not hesitate to adopt them. Indeed I have 
merely endeavoured to find an unimpeachable interpreter, and to 
state the views of Canon Westcott in the words of Dr. Mansel. A 
few lines from his Gospel of the Resurrection will illustrate this. 
Canon Westcott says : 


‘‘But though we appeal to the individual consciousness for the recognition 
of the truth of the assumptions which have been made, the language in 1 which 
one term of the antithesis is expressed requires explanation. We speak of God 





(1) Bampton Lectures, p. 51. (2) Ib. p. 63. 
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as Infinite and Personal. The epithets involve a contradiction, and yet they are 
both necessary. In fact the only approximately adequate conception which we 
can form of a Divine Being is under the form of a contradiction. For us 
personality is only the name for special limitation exerting itself through will ; 
and will itself implies the idea of resistance. But as applied to God the notions 
of limitation and resistance are excluded by the antithetic term infinite. For 
us again infinity excludes the conception of special action: it belongs to the 
nature and not to the manifestation of being. But as applied to God it is 
necessarily connected with action and with phenomena, because it is only 
through these that personality, so far as we observe it, can show itself. Thus 
it follows that by speaking of God as Infinite we simply mean that none of the 
deductions which can be drawn from corresponding attributes or powers, or the 
uses of power in man can betransferred to him. It would be false, for instance, 
to argue from the usual sense of terms employed that what He ‘ does’ or ‘ pur- 
poses’ is in itself bound by time or space. And on the other hand by speaking 
of Him as Personal we wish to express that He rules and creates as if it were 
by will, with a purpose towards which all things are guided. So only can we 
guard against the representation of God as the Absolute simply, whether the 
Absolute be regarded as the Unchangeable which lies beneath the changin 
phenomena of the world or as the sum of all that ‘is.’”! 


We may, however, disregard this curious attempt to explain what 
“we simply mean ” by the use of “ language which denotes an object 
inconceivable under the conditions of human thought.” As Dr. 
Mansel remarks, “‘ we may attempt to conceive a space enclosed by 
two straight lines and it is not till after the effort has been made 
that we become aware of the impossibility of the conception. And 
it may frequently happen, owing to the use of language as a sub- 


stitute for thought, that a process of reasoning may be carried on 
to a considerable length, without the reasoner being aware of the 
essentially inconceivable character of the objects denoted by his 
terms.”’ ? 

The admission, then, being so fully made that the assumption of 
an Infinite Personal God is “to use language which denotes an 
object inconceivable under the conditions of human thought,” what 
extraordinary reasons can be adduced to show that it is at the same 
time “our duty to think of God as Personal, and it is our duty to 
believe that He is Infinite”? But first let us ask what is affirmed 
by such language? and what is denied when the representation of 
an Infinite Personal God is denied? Obviously, as no mode of 
human thought can possibly attach itself to such language, nothing 
intelligible is either affirmed or denied. The phrase signifies as 
little as a square circle, or a circular square; in fact, it means 
absolutely nothing. The object of affirming it, therefore, is not 
very apparent. Can it ever be our duty to affirm what is unthink- 
able? The moment we analyze the language it becomes evident 
that not only does it not express any intelligible idea, but, further, 
that no conception can possibly be formed of that which we think 


1) Gospel of the Resurrection, p. 21 f. ui 
2} Bampton Lectures, 4th ed., 1859, p. xviii. 
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we intend to represent. The description may pass current in popular 
theology, the language of which is always vague, the ideas indis- 
tinct, and the sense fluctuating and uncertain, but it is a mere 
bundle of contradictions with nothing but artificial coherence. 

But what are the reasons given to show that it is our duty to 
think thus of the Unknowable? Dr. Mansel’s first reason appears 
to be: 


‘* We dishonour God far more by identifying Him with the feeble and nega- 
tive impotence of thought which we are pleased to style the Infinite, than by 
remaining content within those limits which for His own good purposes He has 
imposed upon us, and confining ourselves to a manifestation, imperfect indeed 
and inadequate, and acknowledged to be so, but still the highest idea that we 
can form, the noblest tribute that we can offer.” ! 


Dr. Mansel, however, had just shown that to speak of an Infinite 
and Absolute Person is not to be content within the limits imposed 
upon us, but to use language which denotes an object inconceivable 
under the conditions of our thought. It may be dishonouring to 
identify God in some other way indicated, but is that the only 
alternative? Is there any necessity to resort to “feeble and 
negative impotence of thought,’ on the one hand, or to self- 
destructive contradictions and unintelligible terms, on the other? 
“ Personality, with all its limitations,” says Dr. Mansel, “though 
far from exhibiting the absolute nature of God as He is, is yet truer, 
grander, more elevating, more religious than those barren, vague, 
meaningless abstractions in which men babble about nothing under 
the name of the Infinite.”? By his own showing, however, it is as 
much babbling about nothing to speak of an Infinite Personal God. 
In any case, all this is mere special pleading against an obnoxious 
term, but does not in the least justify the use of the other. We 
come to a further reason a few lines lower down. 


** It is by consciousness alone that we know that God exists, or that we are 
able to offer Him any service. It is only by conceiving Him as a Conscious 
Being that we can stand in any religious relation to Him at all; that we can 
form such a representation of Him as is demanded by our spiritual wants, in- 
sufficient though it be to satisfy our intellectual curiosity.’ * 


Our spiritual wants seem to be easily satisfied if they demand 
no more than a representation of a Supreme Being, which we 
know to be in itself an irreconcilable contradiction conveying no 
conceivable meaning to the human mind. In the proclaimed inca- 
pacity of reason to construct a scientific theology, or even to “ read 
the alphabet out of which that theology must be framed,” is there 
any propriety in constructing a theology, or adopting one, which 
impotently pretends to tear away the veil from the Unknowable, and 
presents it under unimaginable forms to mankind? On the con- 


(1) Bampton Lectures, 5th ed., 1870, p. 60 f. (2) Ib., p. 61. (3) Ib., p. 61 f. 
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trary, I must maintain that duty does not require us to do anything 
so foolish. We may not be able to think of an object at all as it is, 
but nothing can justify so vain an attempt to transcend the limits of 
human thought as to represent that which we cannot conceive, in 
terms to which no mode of human thought can possibly attach itself. 
If the exigencies of belief in the contents of a supposed revelation 
did not demand it, so illogical a course would never have been either 
suggested or attempted. 

It would seem scarcely necessary to proceed further with this side 


of the first assumption, but a few words must be said regarding some 
of Canon Westcott’s reasoning. 


“Tt is taken for granted,” he says, ‘‘ that these statements correspond with 
man’s constitution, and that he is directly conscious of their truth.... We 
claim that these ultimate facts are given in germ, in consciousness. We claim 


that every one who has attained to the maturity of self-knowledge recognises 
them as true.”’! 


These remarks are somewhat indiscriminately applied to all the three 
assumptions, but I think Iam not wrong in supposing that Canon 
Westcott at least includes the representation of an Infinite Personal 
God amongst the ultimate, facts which are given in germ in con- 
sciousness. Now can it rightly be maintained that the assumption 
of an Infinite Personal God is an ultimate fact of consciousness ? 
In briefly considering this claim we must carefully avoid drifting 


into the mazes of metaphysical discussion, and, indeed, several of the 
weightiest and most conclusive arguments against it must be left 
unadvanced, from the circumstance that space cannot be afforded for 
the establishment of the postulates. I shall here again call in Dr. 
Mansel to elucidate the claim before us. He says: 


‘‘As a religious and moral being, man is conscious of a relation, of a 
personal character, distinct from any suggested by the phenomena of the 
material world,—a relation to a supreme Personal Being, the object of his reli- 
gious worship, and the source and judge of his moral obligations and conduct. 
To adopt the name of God in an abstract speculation merely as a conventional 
denomination for the highest link in the chain of thought, and to believe in 
Him for the practical purposes of worship and obedience, are two very different 
things; and for the latter, though not for the former, the conception of God as 
a Person is indispensable. Were man a being of pure intellect, the problem 
of the Unconditioned would be divested of its chief difficulty; but he is also a 
being of religious and moral faculties, and these also have a claim to be satis- 
fied by any valid solution of the problem. Hence the question assumes another 
and a more complex form. How is the one absolute existence, to which 
philosophy aspires, to be identified with the personal God demanded by our 
religious feelings? Shall we boldly assume that the problem is already 
solved, and that the personal God is the very Unconditioned of which we were 
in search ? This is to beg the question, not to answer it. Our conception of a 
personal being, derived as it is from the immediate consciousness of our own 
personality, seems, on examination, to involve conditions incompatible with 


(1) Contemporary Review, Nov. 1877, p. 1071. 
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the desired assumption. Personal agency, similar to our own, seems to point 
to something very different from an absolutely first link in a chain of pheno- 
mena. Our actions, if not determined, are at least influenced by motives; and 
the motive is a prior link in the chain, and a condition of the action. Our 
actions moreover take place in time; and time, as we conceive it, cannot be 
regarded as an absolute blank, but as a condition in which phenomena take 


place as past, present, and future. Every act taking place in time implies 


something antecedent to itself; and this something, be it what it may, hinders 
us from regarding the subsequent act as absolute and unconditioned. Nay 
even time itself, apart from the phenomena which it implies, has the same 
character. If an act cannot take place except in time, time is the condition of 
its taking place. To conceive the unconditioned, as the first link in the chain 
of conditioned consequences, it seems necessary that we should conceive some- 
thing out of time, yet followed by time; standing at the beginning of all 
duration and succession, having no antecedent, but followed by a series of 
consequents. ... Thus, then, our two lines of thought have led us to con- 
clusions which, at first sight, appear to be contradictory of each other. To be 
conceived as unconditioned, God must be conceived as exempt from action in 
time: to be conceived as a person, if His personality resembles ours, He must 
be conceived as acting in time. Can these two conclusions be reconciled with 
each other; and if not, which of them isto be abandoned? The true answer 
to this question is, we believe, to be found in a distinction which some recent 
critics regard with very little favour—the distinction between Reason and Faith ; 
the distinction between the power of conceiving and that of believing. We can- 
not, in our present state of knowledge, reconcile these two conclusions; yet we 
are not required to abandon either. We cannot conceive the manner in which 
the unconditioned and the personal are united in the Divine Nature; yet we 
may believe that, in some manner unknown to us, they are so united.” ! 


The distinction here referred to, as is well known, was introduced by 
Sir William Hamilton, who, by a confusion of ideas connected with 
the use of the term Belief, which has been clearly exposed by Mr. 
John Stuart Mill and Mr. Herbert Spencer, restores as belief what 
he has been forced to exclude as knowledge. In his celebrated 
criticism of M. Cousin, Sir William Hamilton distinctly combats and 
denies that God is apprehended by direct intuition or immediate 
consciousness.” On the contrary, he maintains that the mind can 
only conceive and consequently know the limited and the con- 
ditionally limited. “To think is to condition,” he says, “and 
conditional limitation is the fundamental law of the possibility of 
thought.” After, in reiterated terms, insisting upon the obvious 
conclusion that the human mind can never under any circumstances 
rise above the finite, Sir William Hamilton deduces the following 
moral : 


‘We are thus taught the salutary lesson, that the capacity of thought is 
not to be constituted into the measure of existence; and are warned from 
recognising the domain of our knowledge as necessarily co-extensive with the 
horizon of our faith. And by a wonderful revelation, we are thus, in the very 
consciousness of our inability to conceive aught above the relative and finite, 





(1) Mansel, The Philosophy of the Conditioned, 1866, p. 12 ff. 
(2) Discussions on Philosophy, 3rd ed., 1866, p. 12 ff. 
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inspired with a belief in the existence of something unconditioned beyond the 
sphere of all comprehensible reality.” * 


To this he adds a note, which, although well known, I may be 
forgiven for again quoting: 

“True, therefore, are the declarations of a pious philosophy: ‘A God 
understood would be no God at all;’ ‘To think that God is, as we can think 
Him to be, is blasphemy.’—The Divinity, in a certain sense, is revealed; ina 
certain sense is concealed: He is at once known and unknown. But the last 


and highest consecration of all true religion, must be an altar—Ayvéorw Oco— 
‘To the unknown and unknowable God.’ ” * 


It is somewhat curious to find the philosophy which proclaims 
these conclusions, and the apologists who fondly cling to its skirts, 
immediately proceeding to commit such “ blasphemy” by expanding 
the mere “belief in the existence” of an undefined “something 
unconditioned beyond the sphere of all comprehensible reality,” into 
a Personal God, whom they only think to be as they can think him. 
As has frequently been pointed out, they no sooner pronounce God 
to be inconceivable than they declare what he must be and what 
he cannot be, and display an intimate knowledge of his attributes, 
which is scarcely veiled under affected admissions of ignorance. 

It is unnecessary for me to discuss Sir William Hamilton’s 
singular distinction between knowledge and belief, by which he 
converts belief into “consciousness in its last analysis,” and gives 
it higher authority than cognition. As I have already mentioned, 
it has been well established that this has been effected by a mere 
confusion of terms. ‘In common language,” says Mill, “ when 
Belief and Knowledge are distinguished, Knowledge is understood to 
mean complete conviction; Belief, a conviction somewhat short of 
complete ; or else we are said to believe when the evidence is pro- 
bable (as that of testimony) but to know when it is intuitive, or 
demonstrative from intuitive premises. We believe, for example, 
that there is a Continent of America, but know that we are alive, 
that two and two make four, and that the sum of any two sides of a 
triangle is greater than the third side. This is a distinction of 
practical value; but in Sir William Hamilton’s use of the term it is 
the intuitive convictions that are the Beliefs, and those which are 
dependent and contingent upon them compose our knowledge.’’® 
Whatever name be assigned to it, however, our present business is 


(1) Discussions on Philosophy, 3rd ed., 1866, p. 15. (2) Ib., p. 15, note. 

(3) Mill, An Examination of Sir William Hamilton’s Philosophy, &c., 4th ed., 
1872, p. 77 f. Dr. Mozley says: ‘“‘ When reason draws conclusions which are in accord- 
ance with experience, which have thus their parallels in the facts which we are con- 
versant with in the order of nature, and in common life, then reason is called reason: 
when reason draws conclusions which are not backed by experience, and which are not 
paralleled by similar facts within our ordinary cognizance, then reason is called faith.” 
—Bampton Lectures, 8rd ed., 1872, p. 79. pe 
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to ascertain whether there is any validity in the claim that the 
representation, an Infinite Personal God, is “an ultimate fact of 
consciousness.” Now what constitutes an ultimate fact of con- 
sciousness ? How is one to be recognised and tested? Sir William 
Hamilton will not permit any fact to be assumed as a fact of con- 
sciousness which is not “ultimate and simple,” or “ primary and 
universal,” and to be of this character he requires that we should 
not be able to “reduce it to a generalization from experience ;” it 
must possess “the character of necessity.” ‘It must be impossible 
not to think it. In fact by its necessity alone can we recognise it 
as an original datum of intelligence, and distinguish it from any 
mere result of generalization and custom.” The criterion of an 
ultimate fact of consciousness, then, is the necessity of thinking it. 
‘Their proof that we must always from the beginning have had the 
belief is the impossibility of getting rid of it now.”? Now the claim we 
are discussing may be summarily refuted by showing that it does not 
stand the test which is accepted, inasmuch as there is so little neces- 
sity of thinking it that the assumption has been utterly rejected by 
most of the greatest thinkers, and their dissent will not be much 
affected by Canon Westcott regarding them as men “whose powers 
are imperfect,” with whom he declares it to be “‘as vain to reason on 
religion as to reason on the phenomena of light with a blind man.”* 
Apologists can scarcely constitute their own minds the sole standard, 
and because they suppose that they themselves think so, assume a 
general necessity of thinking it. It is obvious that this necessity 
must not be partial, but must be universally felt, and not be the 
result, perhaps, of incorrect interpretation of consciousness on the 
part of a class. So far is the negation of the proposition of an 
Infinite Personal God from being inconceivable, that the representa- 
tion itself is admitted to be a use of language which denotes an 
object inconceivable under the conditions of human thought. In 
reality, it is the assertion rather than the negation of the proposition 
which is inconceivable. If it be tested by considering the counter 
proposition—God is infinite, but not a Person—the result is at once 
unfavourable to the claim, for the confessed contradiction of the 
assumption is removed by omitting the inconsistent limitation. The 
universal consent of mankind cannot be quoted in favour of the 
alleged ultimate fact of consciousness, for the idea of an infinite 
Personal God, it can be shown, is but the result of slowly evolved 
theological development. It is undeniable that, so far as historical 
and philological data go, polytheism has everywhere been the 
earliest and most widely prevalent form of religion. Monotheism 


(1) Hamilton, Lectures on Metaphysics and Logic, 1877, i. p. 269 f. 
(2) Mill, Examination, &c., p. 182. 
(3) Gospel of the Resurrection, p. 20. 
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has only been slowly and gradually attained by a system of reason- 
ing which demonstrated that this view is more consistent with 
recognised phenomena of nature than polytheism. Throughout the 
earlier ages of the world, in fact, monotheism was conspicuous by 
its absence; and it first makes its appearance amongst men in a 
manner anything but characteristic of an ultimate fact of conscious- 
ness. The monotheism of the people of Israel is represented in the 
Bible as an isolated phenomenon on the earth, and their belief in 
one infinite personal God, material and anthropomorphic as it was, 
could only be maintained in faint and fluctuating activity by constant 
miracles wrought on their behalf. The natural craving of the 
national heart, notwithstanding, was after the plurality of gods of 
other peoples. No one who studies even the elements of the Science 
of Religion can fail to see that this assumption receives no support 
from the past history of our race; and even at the present day the 
religion of at least as great a number of mankind as profess Chris- 
tianity is described by a distinguished scholar as “‘ Buddhism ignor- 
ing all feeling of dependence on a higher power, and therefore 
denying the very existence of a supreme Deity.”* If it be replied 
that the belief in an Infinite Personal God is held by the more 
civilised and educated part of mankid, I answer: Precisely, the idea 
has come by education and transmitted habit, and is not in the least 
an ultimate fact of consciousness. 

Moreover, the alleged fact of consciousness is not only not ulti- 
mate and simple, but its complexity, and the consequent invalidity 
of the claim, are apparent on the smallest examination. The pro- 
position not only contains the representation of a supreme Being, but 
it exhibits the marks of elaboration in the double description of the 
mode of his existence. It is not ‘an ultimate fact of consciousness,” 

* but simply an inference from certain observed phenomena. The very 
terms in which the representation is advanced by Dr. Mansel, not- 
withstanding his protest, is evidence of this assertion. Guarded as 
his expressions may be, the fact cannot be disguised that the concep- 
tion of an Infinite Personal God is nothing but an abortive attempt 
to combine the supreme Being of philosophy with the “ personal God 
demanded by our religious feelings.” Dr. Mozley, in his well-known 
Bampton Lectures on miracles, candidly admits that this conception 
of the Deity was obtained from revelation, and he proceeds to argue: 


‘But although the conception of the Deity has been received through the 
channel of the Bible, what communicates a truth is one thing, what proves it 
is another: the truth once possessed is seen to rest on grounds of natural reason. 
The theory of a blind plastic nature might account for some imaginable world, 
but does not account for this world. For we naturally attribute to the design of 
a personal Being, a contrivance which is directed to the existence of a personal Being ; 





(1) M. Miller, Introduction to the Science of Religion, 1873, p. 242 f. 
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if an elaborate bodily organization issues in the life of myself—a person—TI cannot 
avoid concluding that there is at the bottom of it the intention of a personal Being that 
I should live. From personality at one end, I infer personality ut the other; and 
cannot suppose that the existence which is contrived should be intelligent and moral, 
and the contriver of it a blind irrational force.” * 


This is a very different story. We have no claim here that the 
idea of an Infinite Personal God is “an ultimate fact of conscious- 
ness”; it is traced to the Bible, and it is justified as the natural 
inference from design. This has, indeed, been the main argument 
ever since theology has existed. The doctrine “is made to rest upon 
grounds of natural reason.” So long, however, as such arguments 
from design, however philosophically faulty they may be, can be 
advanced, it is perfectly inadmissible to claim the representation we 
are discussing as an ultimate fact of consciousness, and to deny that 
it is a generalization from experience. The assumption, in short, 
can historically be traced to the Bible, and philosophically to infer- 
ences from the phenomena of nature ; and if any further evidence be 
necessary, it would be supplied by the very argument considered 
requisite to enforce a proposition which, if an ultimate fact of con- 
sciousness, would be self-evident to all men. This claim of Canon 
Westcott cannot stand any of the ordinary tests. It must necessarily 
be rejected, and when we come to consider its ulterior application, 
the futility of the theory will become still more apparent. 


Il. 


The second and third assumptions need not detain us very long. 
They are: (2) “That man was made in the image of God ;” and (8) 
“That man has fallen.” They may conveniently be considered 
together. Now are we to understand that Canon Westcott seriously 
claims that such propositions as these are “ultimate facts given 
in germ in consciousness’? If he does not, he has certainly mixed 
them up, in a very singular and confusing way, as such, with the 
previous assumption, as may readily be perceived by any one who 
will refer to the quotation at the beginning of this article. He has, 
in such a case, protected their otherwise defenceless position, as 
being avowedly incapable of “ proof,” under a vague halo of philo- 
sophical assertion. If he does advance the claim, it is already 
disposed of. The first of the two propositions is obviously a mere 
historical statement; and still more clearly so is the second. The 
viciousness of the circle in which the reasoning moves scarcely 
requires demonstration: We are avowedly incapable of conceiving 
the Infinite, and to speak of an Infinite Personal God is to use 
language which denotes an object inconceivable under the conditions 
of human thought: notwithstanding, “from personality at one end, 
we infer personality at the other.” God is thus first created in man’s 


(1) Bampton Lectures, 3rd ed., 1872, p. 75 f. 
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image, and then man is declared to be created in the image of God; 
and inasmuch as certain phenomena are observed in man which do 
not altogether accord with our views of the attributes of God, the 
third inference is made to account for them: “ man has fallen.” 
The whole theory is derived from Hebrew mythology, and is a mere 
theological figment. 

Let us, however, obtain some fuller insight into the nature of the 
assumption we are examining; and this we may to some extent do 
from the articles of the Church, of which Canon Westcott is a 
distinguished member. I venture to assume that these articles may 
at least represent what was the doctrine of the Church of England, 
whether they do so any longer or not,—and it appears so difficult to 
obtain any authoritative exposition of its doctrines that this may be 
said without irony. The ninth Article reads as follows: 

“Original sin standeth not in the following of Adam (as the Pelagians do 
vainly talk); but it is the fault and corruption of the nature of every man, 
that naturally is engendered of the offspring of Adam, whereby man is very far 
gone from original righteousness, and is of his own nature inclined ‘to evil, so 
that the flesh lusteth always contrary to the spirit, and therefore, in every 
person born into this world, it deserveth God’s wrath and damnation. And 
this infection of nature doth remain, yea in them that are regenerated ; where- 
by the lust of the flesh, called in Greek ¢pévnya capKés, which some do ex- 
pound the wisdom, some sensuality, some the infection, some the desire of the 
flesh, is not subject to the Law of God. And although there is no condemnation 
for them that believe and are baptized; yet the Apostle doth confess, that con- 
cupiscence and lust hath of itself the nature of sin.” 

In order more clearly to understand what is set forth in this article, 
I must briefly refer to the heresy of the Pelagians, which it 
directly condemns. Pelagius was a monk of British extraction, and 
about the beginning of the fifth century he promulgated the 
heretical views which are here alluded to. His opinions were 
adopted by Coelestius, a monk of Ireland, who, endeavouring to take 
priest’s orders at Carthage, was accused of heresy by Paulinus, a 
deacon of that church. At the instance of St. Augustine, Pelagius 
was accused before a synod of bishops at Jerusalem. There, and at 
Diospolis, he was acquitted without censure ; but in the year 416 two 
councils, one at Carthage and another at Milevis, condemned the 
Pelagian opinions. I need not follow the fluctuating fortunes of the 
case, but may at once state that the tenets of the sect were finally 
condemned at the third general council at Ephesus. The following 
are the doctrines of which Celestius was accused at the council of 
Carthage: 

_ ‘That Adam was created mortal, and would have died whether he had 
sinned or not. That the sin of Adam hurt only himself and not all mankind. 


That infants new-born are in the same state as Adam was before his fall. 
That a man may be without sin and keep God’s commandments, if he will.” 





(1) E. Harold Browne, An Exposition of the Thirty-nine Articles, 6th ed., 1864, 
p. 234, (2) Ib. 
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Such are the opinions which are denounced in our ninth article.’ 
The following are the decrees adopted, after much discussion of the 
article, by the Council of Trent : 

“(1) That Adam by transgressing lost holiness and justice, 
incurred the wrath of God, death, thraldom to the devil, and was 
infected both in soul and body. (2) That Adam derived to his 
posterity death of body and sin of soul. (8) That sin, transmitted 
by generation, not by imitation, can be abolished by no remedy but 
the death of Christ, and that the merit of Christ is applied to 
children in baptism, as well as to adults. (4) That newly-born 
children ought to be baptized as having contracted sin from Adam. 
(5) That by the grace of baptism the guilt of original sin is 
remitted, and that all is removed, which hath the proper nature of 
sin,” &c.? 

It will be better to add the tenth article, on Free Will, which 
throws further light upon the assumptions before us. 

‘The condition of man after the fall of Adam is such, that he cannot turn 
and prepare himself by his own natural strength and good works to faith, and 
calling upon God; wherefore we have no power to do good works, pleasant and 
acceptable to God, without the grace of God preventing us, that we may haye a 
good will, and working with us, when we have that good will.” 

This is an exposition, derived from a scarcely impeachable source, 
of the signification of part at least of the second and third of the 
presuppositions forming the conditions under which the Christian 
enters on an examination of the evidence for the Resurrection. 
“Tt is taken for granted that these statements correspond with 
man’s constitution, and that he is directly conscious of their truth. 
.... It is, indeed, possible to show not only that they fall in 
with what we can observe, but that the sum of experience illus- 
trates and confirms them.” If we do not recognise them as true, 
we have not, according to Canon Westcott, “attained to the 
maturity of self-knowledge.’ The account in the first chapter of 
Genesis of the creation and subsequent fall of Adam, and the con- 
sequent curse upon him and his posterity, and upon the ground he 
was to till, is a “ Scripture proof” of the truth of the assumptions. 
Now, without pausing to wonder at the mode in which man is 
supposed to become “directly conscious’? of the truth of such 
complex representations, I must at once inquire, Do these assump- 
tions “ fall in with what we can observe”? Does the sum of expe- 
rience illustrate and confirm them? To few similar questions can 

(1) Dr. Browne says: “The sentiments of Pelagius found considerable favour in his 
native island of Britain, and caused many and grievous troubles to the Church there” 


(p. 235). On the whole, considering the period, we may congratulate “his native 
island’ upon the strong good sense which it even then exhibited. Unfortunately other 
influences succeeded in extinguishing the “‘ heresy.” 

(2) Ib. p. 236. Dr. Harold Browne explains: “The point on which these decrees 


differed from the ninth article of our Church is in the entire cancelling of original sin 
in baptism” (p. 237). 
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experience reply by a more unhesitating and emphatic negative. 
As mere psychological and physiological statements, they are propo- 
sitions which are contradicted by all the results of experience and 
all the conclusions of science. In these days, when the study of 
Evolution has become so general, no elaborate argument is required 
to refute the theory of the original perfection and subsequent 
degradation of the human race. Apart from the moral and philo- 
sophical aspects of the statement, such teaching is only possible in 
pulpits which ignore science and excommunicate common sense. 

Equally grave are the consequences if we test such assertions by 
any moral or philosophical standard; but before doing so it is 
necessary to make a few preliminary explanations. I have already 
made much use of Dr. Mansel as an interpreter of the views we are 
considering, and I must again have recourse to his aid. Dr. Mansel 
maintains that “the legitimate object of a rational criticism of 
revealed religion is not to be found in the contents of that religion, 
but in its evidences.” + "Without pausing to point out the distinction 
in regard to the application of this principle, between a religion 
proved, and one merely affirmed, to be revealed—the mode by which 
Dr. Mansel arrives at this conclusion is somewhat as follows:—If 
we can form no positive notion of the nature of God as an infinite 
Being, we are not entitled to make reason the criterion of his 
qualities. If an Absolute Being be unknowable in himself, so are 
also the relative attributes which we ascribe to him. We cannot 
know what are “benevolence, holiness, justice, wisdom ” as they 
are in God. He describes the idea that “ we may maintain that the 
attributes of God differ from those of men in degree only, not in 
kind ; and hence that certain mental and moral qualities, of which 
we are immediately conscious in ourselves, furnish at the same time 
atrue and adequate image of the infinite perfections of God,” as 
“the method of the vulgar Rationalism, which regards the reason of 
man, in its ordinary and normal operation, as the supreme criterion 
of religious truth.”? This vulgar Rationalism, he says, “ reasons 
somewhat as follows: All the excellences, it contends, of which we 
are conscious in the creature must necessarily exist in the same 
manner, though in a higher degree, in the Creator. God is indeed 
more wise, more just, more merciful than man; but for that very 
reason his wisdom and justice and mercy must contain nothing that 
is incompatible with the corresponding attributes in their human 
character.”° This is denounced by Dr. Mansel, but his theory has 

(1) Bampton Lectures, p. 162. 

(2) Bampton Lectures, p. 27. ‘‘ Of course,” as Mill pointed out, “ ‘adequate ’ must 
have slipped in by inadvertence, since otherwise it would be an inexcusable misrepresen- 


tation.” Canon Westcott speaks of “Infinite and Personal” as “the only approxi- 


mately adequate conception which we can form of a Divine Being.’’—Gospel of the 
Resurrection, p. 21. 


(3) Bampton Lectures, p. 29. 
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been too completely refuted by Mr. Mill* to require any elaborate 
argument here. It is obvious that when we ascribe perfect good- 
ness, justice, mercy, and other qualities to the Supreme Being, 
we either mean the perfection of the human qualities which are 
called by the names of goodness, justice, and mercy, or we are using 
language which has no meaning at all. If we do not mean to 
ascribe these qualities to him, we must use other terms. If we do 
not know what we mean to say, perhaps silence might be pre- 
ferable ; but so long as we speak of goodness, justice, and mercy, we 
indicate specific qualities which we are entitled to reason about, and 
which “must necessarily exist in the same manner, though in a 
higher degree,” in the Supreme Being, or must not be ascribed to 
him. ‘“ Hence,”’—to continue and adopt the reasoning of vulgar 
Rationalism, as described by Dr. Mansel in the passage interrupted 
above :— 


‘Hence, if the certainty of man’s knowledge implies the necessity of the 
events which he knows, the certainty of God’s omniscience implies a like 
necessity of all things: if man’s justice requires that he should punish the 
guilty alone, it is inconsistent with God’s justice to inflict the chastisement of 
sin upon the innocent: if man’s mercy finds its natural exercise in the free for- 
giveness of offences, God’s mercy too must freely forgive the sins of his 
creatures. From the same premises it is consistently concluded that no act 
which would be wrong if performed by a man upon his own responsibility can 
be justified by the plea of a direct command from God. Abraham may not be 
praised for his readiness to slay his son in obedience to God’s command; for 
the internal prohibition must always be more certain than the external precept. 
Joshua cannot be warranted in obeying the divine injunction to exterminate the 
Canaanites ; unless he would be equally warranted in destroying them of his 


own accord.” * 

Within certain limits, Dr. Mansel admits that such reasoning may 
have a certain value, but he will not concede authority to reason, 
“as the last court of appeal in religious questions.” Dr. Mansel, 
however, subsequently makes an admission which neutralises the 
whole of his reasoning upon this point. He says: 

‘The evidence derived from the internal character of a religion, whatever 
may be its value within its proper limits, is, as regards the divine origin of the 
religion, purely negative. It may prove in certain cases (though even here the 
argument requires much caution in its employment) that a religion has not come 
from God ; but it is in no case sufficient to prove that it has come from Him.”* 
Reason is here obviously made the supreme judge in the only case 
that reason would probably ever attempt to decide. Dr. Mansel’s 
protests substantially dwindle down to the very trite conclusion, that 
our inferences can never be so certain as to exclude all possibility of 
error.* 

I may probably take for granted that Canon Westcott holds similar 
views, for he says with reference to miracles : 


(1) An Examination, &c., p. 124 ff. (3) Ib., p. 165. 
(2) Bampton Lectures, p. 28. (4) Cf. ib., p. 167. 
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‘For nothing external, no ‘sign’ has an absolute or irresistible force. 
Every alleged sign must be carefully interpreted and brought to a spiritual test. 
As a ‘sign’ of God it must be consistent with all that we already know of Him ; 
and the same power which enables us in the first instance to recognise God, 
enables us also to recognise further manifestations of His nature and will.” 


Here we have, full-fledged, the inter-dependence of doctrine and 
miracle, which is so fatal to the latter as evidence, and reason is made 
the criterion of revelation. I shall not, however, dwell further on 
this point at present. 

We may now return to consider the moral aspect of some of the 
assumptions under examination. The reasoning runs: Presupposing 
that there is an Infinite Personal God (who “is righteous and 
loving,” be it noted); that man was made in the image of God, and 
that man has fallen ; then it “‘ becomes probable ” that He will inter- 
fere with human affairs in the spasmodic manner supposed by 
ecclesiastical Christianity. I have shown how untenable these assump- 
tions are from other points of view, but the case presupposed is 
not less repugnant from the side of morality. The three assumptions 
and those which follow them include, obviously, the creation of 
man immortal,—that is to say, not liable to die,—and free from all 
sin; his subsequent fall, by which he “lost holiness and justice, 
incurred the wrath of God, death, thraldom to the devil, and was 
infected both in soul and body;” that he derived to his posterity 
death of body and sin of soul; that sin, transmitted by generation, 
not by imitation, can be abolished by no remedy but the death of 
Christ; that newly-born children have contracted sin from 
Adam; that the condition of man after the fall of Adam is such 
that we have no power to do good works pleasant and acceptable to 
God, without the grace of God by Christ preventing us, that we may 
have a good will, and working with us when we have a good will. 
They likewise comprise the institution of Hell, in which the helpless 
creatures of the righteous and loving God are to be tormented ever- 
lastingly, except the “few” who are saved by a process including 
the incarnation of the Son of God, one of the persons of a triune 
Godhead into which the “ unknown and unknowable God”’ is defined, 
and the death of this Son—God himself—upon the cross, the 
innocent for the guilty. I omit such subsidiary episodes as the 
destruction of the originally perfect human race, become desperately 
wicked, with the exception of eight persons, by a flood. Dr. Mansel 
himself fully recognised the danger to such a system, if he admitted 
reason and “the moral faculty”’ to criticize and lead us to logical 
conclusions with regard to it; and this it was undoubtedly which 
influenced to a large extent the curious, though unconscious, deflec- 
tion of reasoning apparent in parts of his Bampton Lectures. He 
says in the preface to the fourth edition : 


(1) Contemporary Review, Nov., 1877, p. 1073. 
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‘It is true that to our sense of moral obligation we owe our primary concep- 
tion of God as a moral Governor ; and it is also true that were man left solely 
to d priori presumptions in forming his estimate of the nature and attributes of 
God, the moral sense, as being that one of all human faculties whose judgments 
are least dependent on experience, would furnish the principal, if not the only 
characteristics of his highest conceptions of God. But here, as elsewhere, the 
original presumption is modified and corrected by subsequent experience. It 
is a fact, which experience forces upon us, and which it is useless, were it 
possible, to disguise, that the representation of God after the model of the 
highest human morality which we are capable of conceiving is not sufficient to 
account for all the phenomena exhibited by the course of his Natural Providence. 
The infliction of physical suffering, the permission of moral evil, the adversity 
of the good, the prosperity of the wicked, the crimes of the guilty involving the 
misery of the innocent, the tardy appearance and partial distribution of reli- 
gious knowledge in the world—these are facts which are no doubt reconcil- 
able, we know not how, with the infinite Goodness of God; but which are 
certainly not to be explained on the supposition that its sole and sufficient type 


is to be found in the finite goodness of man.” ! 

Canon Westcott, therefore, must not attempt to enlist experience 
and moral consciousness in support of his assumptions, for “ expe- 
rience forces upon us” directly contrary conclusions, and equally so 
the highest conceptions of human morality. These are at one with 
science and philosophy in rejecting such explanations of the mystery 
of the universe, and in disallowing the presuppositions which form the 
“conditions”? under which, according to Canon Westcott, “the 
Christian enters on an examination of the evidence for the Resurrec- 
tion.”” Under these circumstances, the Christian is very much in 
the position of a mathematician who should insist on assuming that 
two and two make five, that two straight lines may enclose a space, 
or that all right angles are not equal to each other. With such 
premises it is scarcely probable that either could very satisfactorily 
demonstrate anything. 

It can never be man’s duty to abandon or to outrage the highest 
guide he possesses, Reason—in which term I include “the moral 
faculty ”—and to affirm propositions which are either contradictory or 
unthinkable. I cannot think that any intelligent desires or aspira- 
tions can be satisfied with the dry husks of representations to 
which no mode of human thought can possibly attach itself, 
and which are little better than conscious illusions to pacify 
the mind. Those who inquire whether life be worth living if it be 
not fashioned precisely according to their favourite plan, must learn 
to submit themselves to the true and the possible, or must betake them- 
selves to another and a better world—if they can find one. We must 
frankly accept the conditions of life as they are in reality, and we shall 
not improve them, nor improve life either, by wilfully blinding our- 
selves to the truth, or consciously disregarding the teaching of reason. 

Tue Avutuor or “SuPERNATURAL RELIGION.” 
t2% (1) Bampton Lectures, p. xiii, 


(Zo be continued.) 














VICTOR CHERBULIEZ. 


In my last paper’ I dealt with a novelist who, while he is perhaps 
the doyen of French fiction at the present moment, is also the best 
living exponent of what may be called the academic style of novel- 
writing. M. Jules Sandeau is not an academician merely by style 
and title; he is one by nature and free choice. He has what may 
be considered as the special note of the academic character at its 
best, the acceptance, namely, of certain regular types and forms, and 
the endeavour to reach originality rather by delicately individualising 
the reproductions of these types than by striking out altogether new 
lines. The qguthor to whom I now pass presents in many respects a 
strong contrast. The contrast does not lie in such accidental par- 
ticulars as that M. Cherbuliez was not in existence when M. San- 
deau’s first novel was already published, or that the one was born in 
the heart of France and the other beyond her borders. It lies in the 
whole conception and way of going to work of the two men. M. 
Cherbuliez deals with nothing less than types; he is all for the 
individual, and it is a very curious discovery for the student of 
comparative criticism to find that this peculiarity of his is at the 
bottom of such objections to his work as have been made by French 
critics. He has sometimes been accused of invraisemblance, of affecta- 
tion, of eccentricity, and the like, and the accusation must seem odd to 
those who know that it has not been brought against work which to 
English eyes deserves the charge infinitely more. But the explana- 
tion is not very far to seek. The critic looks for the plot or character 
under review in his bundle of types, and cannot find it; eccentricity 
is, therefore, proved at once. In the opposite case the animal, how- 
ever strange in its proceedings, is seen immediately to be of a known 
species and admitted accordingly. Any one who wishes to see 
exactly what is meant may contrast Gilbert Savile in‘Le Comte 
Kostia teaching Stephane botany, with the estimable hero of Feydeau’s 
La Comtesse de Chalis teaching his mistress modern history. But 
before making any more general remarks about M. Cherbuliez let us 
see how, as a matter of fact, he does go to work ; and for this pur- 
pose let us take what is perhaps his most striking, if not his best, 
novel, 

Le Roman d’une Honnéte Femme, according to a favourite custom 
of M. Cherbuliez, is couched in the form of a narrative, not of the 
author, but of the principal character. Isabelle de Loanne writes 
the record of her experiences to a Jesuit priest who has long been 
her confidant and adviser, and who at the date of the opening of the 


(1) Fortnightly Review for January, 1878.—“ Jules Sandeau.” 
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book has gone as a missionary to Canada. These devices for 
securing an intimate, and at the same time reasonably vraisemblable, 
biography are not always particularly successful; but the sternest 
Protestant must admit that the institution of directors affords unusual 
facilities to the novelist in the endeavour. In this instance the Abbé 
has been something more to Isabelle than a mere confessor. She 
has lived up to the age of four-and-twenty—it is a favourite age 
with M. Cherbuliez by-the-bye—a sort of Robinson Crusoe existence 
in one of the valleys of the Jura. Her father and the Abbé have 
been her only companions, and the former, though devotedly fond of 
her, is perhaps fonder still of archeology, and gives up the greater 
part of his time to his library, his cabinets, and his excavations of 
the Roman remains in the neighbourhood. Thus the Abbé becomes 
to Isabelle what I shall let her tell in her own words :— 


‘‘Tt has been said that no one ever remained in the middle of a week. The 
worst of this, regarded as a consolation, is that no one is free from the obligation 
of beginning a fresh week. I found this out after your departure. The first 
few days which followed seemed to be endless. Your visits were indeed never 
very frequent, but they recurred at regular intervals. I hoped for them, I 
looked forward to them, they were the one event of my life. And then—do not 
be vexed—you did not, whatever you might think, come alone. There was 
always an invisible guest in your company, namely the world—the world in 
cassock it is true, but still the world. You knew the news and you did not 
mind telling it. Never was piety better natured and more cheerful than yours, 
and though your order has always piqued itself on making religion agreeable, 
I doubt its holding your match. At the risk of provoking you I shall add that 
there never was a saint better instructed in the affairs of earth than you. You 
love it, poor earth! without giving heaven any cause for jealousy. What did 
we not use to talk of ? Trifles never came amiss to us, for, with your pardon, you 
have a spirit of detail about you, and in this respect your reverence is a little 
feminine. Even the subtlest of mankind are wont to generalise everything 


and look with interest merely at the sum total‘; only women know the value of 
a detail.” 


One may easily imagine the loss to a young lady of such a 
gracious pastor as this, and the small efforts which her excellent 
papa would make to supply the deficiency, or, indeed, to compre- 
hend its existence. It so happens, moreover, that just at this moment 
good M. de Loanne has other matters of especial moment to occupy 
him. A Roman villa and a statuette which he decides to be a 
Nemesis have transported him to the seventh heaven. He conveys 
the Nemesis home, and spends the winter in looking at it and at 
two Greek vases, while his daughter plays Mozart to him; and 
occasionally in descanting like Mr. Roebuck on his unrivalled hap- 
piness. In vain Isabelle points out to him the danger of such talk 
in the very presence of Nemesis. He will not hear of it, and declares 
that the goddess has constituted herself a sort of guardian spirit to 
the house. 


In the spring comes an event. The Baroness de Ferjeux, chate- 
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laine of a neighbouring country house, takes it into her head to visit 
it after some ten years’ absence. She is Parisian or nothing, and, of 


course, resolves on disinterring the girl who has been leading so 
unnatural a life :— 


‘My dear, you are a wonder,” she used to say to me. ‘‘ May I die if I 
could have thought of finding a girl of twenty-four like you in these horrible 
woods. I have tried to make you out, but itis no use. You are the oddest of 
mixtures, you pupil of an archeologist and a Jesuit; you are neither Parisian 
nor provincial. You have not got the stamp of Paris, and yet one can’t find 
out what is wanting. Do you know, I havea great mind to decide that you are an 
old statue—a Galatea, perhaps—which M. de Loanne has dug up in one of the 
hideous caverns that I was amiable enough to go and see, and where I ruined a 
most lovely muslin. The Lord have mercy on antiquaries! but do tell me if 
you are quite sure you are alive. Will you swearit? For my part I think 
if one scraped you, one would come to the marble. Don’t be angry; I don’t 
mean to call you a fossil. You are an antique, a classic, and classics have 


no particular date,” &. 

It is unnecessary to say that the Baroness determines to marry 
Isabelle—not, she takes care to remark, that she has any very 
high idea of the institution of matrimony, but simply because no 
better has yet been devised, and especially because there is no other 
approach to the blessed estate of widowhood. Soon she becomes 
more definite, and remembers that she-has a most admirable nephew, 
the Marquis Max de Lestang, who has sown all his wild oats and 
got rid of all his illusions, while he has preserved all his fortune 
and all his good looks, and is therefore in a state of ideal fitness for 
marriage. Isabelle, as is natural, first laughs and then gets angry ; 
the latter, more particularly, when the cunning Baroness has suc- 
ceeded in making poor M. de Loanne very unhappy about his 
neglect of his paternal duties. But neither laughter nor ill-temper 
has any effect on the inexorable Madame de Ferjeux. The ideal 
marquis makes his appearance, and skilfully addressing himself to 
M. de Loanne’s blind side by feigning archzological tastes, prevails 
victoriously. The courtship is admirably described, but as it is 
not the main subject of the book we must not delay over it. Suffice 
it that they are married, the Nemesis, which her father persists in 
regarding as Isabelle’s guardian angel, forming part of the dowry, 
and being duly consigned to the Marquis’s chateau in Dauphiné. 
After a honeymoon in England the pair go to Paris, and the 
situation becomes actual. During the honeymoon Isabelle la 
Sérieuse, as the Abbé has named her, has noticed that her husband, 
while apparently enamoured enough in all conscience, regards her a 
little too much as a fait accompli. She tells him as much one day, 
and he answers her more or less playfully ; but the conviction is left 
with her that he is by no means awake to the necessity of keeping 
and deserving what he has won. However, this only occurs to her 


now and then. They go to Paris, and her anxious chaperon, the 
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Baroness, is not at all satisfied with Isabelle’s début. She gives 
herself no trouble to win the women’s graces, and still less to 
ingratiote herself “vith the men, so that while a certain clique of 
-artists goes into ecstasies over her, the general public feels itself 
snubbed, and revenges itself accordingly. Stirred up by Madame 
-de Ferjeux’s remonstrances, Isabelle takes the trouble to shine for 
one night; but the game seems to her so little worth the candle, 
that she proposes to her husband next day that they shall depart at 
once for the Dauphiné chateau. He assents, as he does to most 
things, though in secret he regards it as a confession of defeat, and, 
to the intense scandal of the Baroness, they leave Paris. The descrip- 
tion of the site of the Chateau de Lestang is too good an example of 
M. Cherbuliez’s descriptive powers to be omitted :— 


‘* In the foreground, between two jutting hills crowned with wood, lay sloping 
fields planted with almond-trees, some of them in full flower, some stretching 
out their rosy bunches of buds ready to blossom. Below this came a wood of 
ilex studded with clumps of oak, which formed large blotches of copper red 
with their withered leaves; still farther the Berre rolling its green waves 
through an intricate course, whose banks made up a festoon of folds. Beyond 
it the huge plain of Grignan, bounded on the west by the Rhone, whose bed was 
indicated by silver grey haze, was dominated on the east by the hills of the 
Lance, their slopes reddened with oak-woods, their tops whitened with snow, and 
their hollows boldly scored with deep sweet purple shadows. On this plain, 
furrowed with long ranges of cypress, rose in a line the rock of Grignan, and to 
the right the mound crowned with the Tower of Chamaret, an ancient watch 
turret which, built in troubled times, had not yet met with its restorer, and 
which seemed to count the centuries as it guarded the plain. In the back- 
ground rolled the Lez between its steep and poplar-crowned bank, a line of 
hills following it as it receded, and still farther yet another line, which in its 
turn gave place to the rounded hills of Valreas; all these heights followed the 
semicircle from east to west, rising gradually like the steps of a huge amphi- 
theatre. At last, commanding the whole, soared the Ventour, with its hoary 
crest, ‘even as,’ say the Provengal poets, ‘an ancient shepherd seats himself 
among the mountain pines and the beeches, and watches his flock of mountains 
spread at his feet.’ Beyond and above all these heights floated white and red 
clouds that seemed pregnant with light, and far to the south-east, in the inden- 
tation of the Rhone, the tower of Chamaret threw its black profile on a sky of 
pearl shaded with orange and rose.” 


It is in this promising scene that the romance proper begins. For 
some time there is no sign of the rising of the /wne rousse, and all 
goes well. It so happens, however, that Max has to go on business 
to Nimes, and during his absence a mischievous neighbour takes 
occasion to inform Isabelle that her husband has formerly had a 
violent flirtation with a certain Madame Mirveil, who still abides in 
the neighbourhood. Of this she thinks at first very little. But her 
husband comes back in a very bad temper, and the first rays of the 
red moon begin to appear. Something more than a suspicion comes 
to Isabelle that he has renewed his correspondence with Madame 
Mirveil, and one night, finding him out of the house at a late hour, 
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she goes to his room. There she finds two letters unfinished, but 
open, one addressed to Madame Mirveil, the other to herself. The 
first, though written in a dubiously amatory style, establishes the 
fact of the relations between the two before the Marquis’s marriage ; 
the other contains a sort of monologue, in which M. de Lestang 
informs his wife of his views and intentions as a husband. He had 
been bewitched for a time, but his absence has relieved him of the 
spell. He has seen through her, and his great soul cannot endure 
anything he has seen through ; she is only a feeble woman, after all, 
and he cannot endure feebleness. 

To do the Marquis justice, neither of these pieces of coxcombry 
appears to have been ever intended to reach their address, but are 
written soliloquies composed according to a dangerous habit of his. 
However, it may be imagined what effect they produce on the reader. 
Fortunately she is no femmelette, and her indignant pity for her hus- 
band’s folly almost equals her grief, and enables her to bear it. She 
wanders into the gallery where the Nemesis stands, determined to 
wait for her husband’s return. It should be mentioned that the 
same indignant neighbour, who is also a lover of Madame Mirveil, 
has threatened to turn his bloodhounds loose on any nightly visitors 
to her, and that this has apparently excited M. de Lestang’s childish 
propensity to being dared. 


“Worn out with fatigue I sank upon a seat in front of the statue. I sat for 
some time without seeing her, but at last I mechanically raised my eyes. As I 
recognised her my anger which had changed into sullen misery blazed up 
again. Had she not served as go-between to myself and my calamity? But in 
& moment my wrath fell and I was softened. The goddess transported me into 
the scenes where she and I had dwelt together. Once more I saw Louveau: 
the smoke issuing from its roof, the court where my pigeons were waiting for 
me, my dog crouching at the threshold, the quiet valley fading away into the 
fog, the sad but friendly faces of its grey rocks, the stars rising over the pines, 
the hills which had long hidden me from the world, the hollow lanes and soli- 
tary by-ways where my idle dreams had so long wandered, and which had 
heard again and again my foolish sighs for the unknown. .. How thankless 
and blind I had been! How easily I had swallowed the treacherous bait! 
Why had my mad wishes thus summoned misfortune? It had come and I had 
rushed to meet it ; it held its prey and would never quit it. The thought made 
me shudder as I heard afar off the baying of watchdogs. ‘ Ah,’ cried I, clasp- 
ing my hands, ‘if they bring him home wounded and bleeding perhaps I can 
pardon, but if he comes back successful and triumphant——’ I could go no 
further ; my fancy had shown me something which held me dumb. 

‘* Already the dawn was approaching and grey shadows were stealing over 
the sky. I began to distinguish vaguely the outlines of tree and hill, and the 
wild fury of the wind had dropped. [Before the house steps were crunching the 
gravel and all my blood rushed to my heart. Soon a door opened, a rustling 
followed and a shadow advanced up the staircase. I rose and came forward, 
Max remaining motionless on the topmost step. I stopped two paces from 
him and looked at him steadily, as after a first start of surprise he leant on the 
balustrade and waited for me to speak. In his eyes I seemed to see insult and 
defiance. Then I tried to speak but my tongue froze, my limbs sank under me 
and I fell senseless on the floor.” 

82 
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During an illness of several days, Isabelle has time to reflect on 
her course of action, and she decides upon it. As soon as she 
recovers, she seeks an interview with her husband, and instead of 
making a scene, as he has anticipated and perhaps wished, she very 
calmly tells him that she is well aware of his state of mind, and pro- 
poses a ménage on the eighteenth century model, the proprieties to be 
preserved, and each to go his or her own way whenever outward 
decency does not forbid. He endeavours to carry off the matter 
lightly, but she has much the better of him at the game of sarcasm, 
and he is obliged to consent. For some weeks they persist in a 
téte-d-téte of armed neutrality, and she can see perfectly well that 
the amusement of the endeavour—as to the success of which he 
evidently has no doubt—to overcome her defence, has become the 
chief object of his coxcombship’s mind. The situation is as trying 
to her as it would be to any honest and loving woman, and to gain 
time she departs, as by agreement she is free to do, to visit her 
father. But my lord marquis has no notion of his amusement being 
thus interrupted, and summons her home under pretext of having 
invited a large number of summer guests. She returns at once, and 
acts the hostess to admiration, altogether astonishing her unstable 
husband and winning golden opinions from the visitors, who have 
no suspicion of the true state of affairs, though not a few of them 
endeavour, as in duty bound, to make love to her, and are by no 
means pleased at the snubs they receive. At length Max, seeing 
that others value what he has slighted, makes overtures of peace, 
which his wife, though still hopelessly in love with him, treats as 
they deserve; and finally, pushed to extremities, he proves to her 
that she is wrong in her suspicions of any postnuptial improprieties 
on his part with Madame Mirveil. She points out to him that this 
demonstration is rather late in the day, and in his vexation at the 
rebuff he loses his self-command and rushes off to Paris without pay- 
ing her, as the compact requires, the compliment of informing her 
of his intention. She receives terrible descriptions of his doings 
there, and in a moment of lost self-command hurries off to the 
capital. But her good angel makes her witness of a conversation 
which sends her back to Dauphiné without any one being the wiser, 
and in Dauphiné she finds an unexpected consolation. She has been 
far too high-minded to resort to the expedient which is called in 
vulgar English a “ shoe-horn,” that is to say, to exciting jealousy as 
a reviver of love. But chance throws her in the way of a young 
man who has, to the intense disgust of his friends, decided on 
embracing the religious life, and who, like many such, is by no 
means certain whether an earthly or an unearthly Paradise is in 
reality what he wants. She takes him under her wing at first from 
pity, and everybody knows what the offspring of pity is. Max 
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returns, and though he renews his instances for an armistice, his 
manner of solicitation is a great deal too cynical to have any effect. 
Through the ill-nature of the same neighbour, he is made aware of 
the existence of the young man, and, as may be expected in such a 
nature, his cynicism is conquered at once. He becomes more and 
more pressing in his interviews with his wife, insisting, with an odd 
mixture of philosophy and foolishness, on the disadvantages of a 
pious lover. She still: holds her ground, and at last, though her 
intercourse with the candidate for La Trappe has been strictly 
platonic, exclaims with sublime effrontery, “ Et que savez vous, mon- 
sieur, si je ne me suis pas donnée?” The effect on a forcible feeble 
nature is not to be doubted. He rushes off, quite forgetting the 
agreement, for his hunting-knife, and in warding it off Isabelle 
receives a slight wound. The incident nearly ruins her. Intent 
more upon saving her very harmless lover than upon common-place 
vengeance, she actually writes a letter proposing flight. But her 
better nature returns, and she withdraws it in time. Meanwhile her 
husband has recovered from his frenzy. He determines to go to 
America, where the civil war is raging, and to seek death there. Ina 
letter in which coxcombry is for the first time absent, he tells her of 
his purpose, and avowing himself completely beaten and his theory 
of the universe upset, implores her to pause at least for his death 
before in any way committing herself. He awaits her answer at a 
neighbouring town. The answer may be easily divined. She has 
won the game, and her just pride no more interferes with her love. 
The religious youth receives an abrupt dismissal, which is perhaps a 
little hard on him, Isabelle throws herself into her husband’s arms, 
and all is said. Not quite all, perhaps, for M. de Loanne, visiting 
the happy pair afterwards, decides that the Nemesis is not a Nemesis 
at all, but a Psyche—“ Psyche, who would at any price know what 
she loved: who lost all and by good luck won all back again, 
thereby giving, it may be, a perilous precedent. And yet one never 
really possesses anything save that which one has run the risk of 
losing.” 

Little comment is necessary on this story. It is perhaps not very 
easy for Englishmen to sympathise with the Marquis Max de 
Lestang. His absolutely ludicrous theory of the feminine sex, 
excusable in an English undergraduate or a French étudiant, but 
certainly not in a man of thirty of either nation; his childish 
attempts to shake his wife’s nerves by walking on rotten rafters, 
brandishing knives, and so forth; and his almost instant collapse 
when the tables are turned on him and his own forehead is menaced 
with the appendages which Amiens celebrates in the famous song, 
are despicable enough. But when it is remembered that the story is 
told, not by the author, but by the wife, the case is altered, and one 
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only feels a certain sentiment of regret that the foolish fellow should 
have had so infinitely better a wife than he deserved. As to the 
portrait of Isabelle itself, it is admirable. But it is, I think, quite 
easy to see that the whole conception of the book is foreign to the 
accepted types of French fiction. Judging by those types, Isabelle 
must indeed seem a monster. She has neither the virtues nor the 
vices of the average heroine ; indeed, one cannot help secretly fancy- 
ing that very few Frenchmen would care to have so masterful a 
spouse, even if they were thereby guaranteed from the danger with 
which it pleases them, in fiction, to represent themselves as con- 
stantly menaced. There must also appear to them to be something 
anarchic and of evil example in the complete rout and vanquishment 
of such a perfect romance hero as Max de Lestang. But this refusal 
of accepted types and rearrangement of the ordinary laws of fictitious 
justice is altogether characteristic of the author. 

It would appear that M. Cherbuliez, probably under the influence 
of Goethe, began his career as a writer of books by publishing 
certain rather curious compounds between fiction and criticism. The 
earliest of these is Un Cheval de Phidias, in which, under the guise 
of conversations between the suite of an esthetic but volatile French 
marquise who is visiting Athens, the question of the source of beauty 
in art, and more particularly in Phidias’s sculpture, is treated. Le 
Prince Vitale handles in a somewhat similar way the knotty point 
of Tasso’s madness; and Le Grand Qiuvre, a later work, and one 
which has more of the fictitious element in it, entwines the history 
of an ill-starred attempt on the part of “ M. Adams, Baronet d’Angle- 
terre,” to grow a wife for himself, with the discussion of various 
political and social matters. There is much that is good in all these, 
and in the last in particular a really brilliant abstract of English 
constitutional history occurs. But on the whole the sense of incon- 
gruity prevails. One feels that the butterfly coquetries of the 
Marquise are merely a bore in the discussion of the beauties of the 
Panathenaic charger, or else that the Panathenaic charger is quite 
out of place in a boudoir: and that the objection of a Georgian 
girl to marry her master is of no possible relevance to the theories 
of De Bonald and De Maistre. By his complete abandonment of 
the style, it is probable that the author came to feel this too. His 
first genuine novel, Le Comte Kostia, is, perhaps, still the greatest 
favourite with most people. It is very carefully and, in parts, 
brilliantly written, and shows considerable originality of design. 
The Count himself, a civilised demon, as he is called, is drawn power- 
fully enough ; but the Russian aristocracy have not much reason to 
present a testimonial to M. Cherbuliez. Miss Rovel is a picture of 
Britannic eccentricity ; and though it has the remarkable novelty— 
to a Briton—of most such pictures, it abounds in clever writing 
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and lively situation. L’ Aventure de Ladisias Bolski is an interesting 
but a decidedly painful book. M. Cherbuliez has not Heine’s bitter 
contempt for the Polen aus der Polackei, who at one time swarmed 
and swaggered all over Europe, but his portraits of his hero and his 
hero’s father are admirable sketches of the fatal instability of the 
Polish character. Ladislas Bolski, who dreams from his childhood 
of adventure, his anxiety for it being only equalled by his 
anxiety to be well costumed when performing it; who subjects 
himself to fantastic self-tortures in order to convince his justly 
dubious friends of his trustworthiness by living for a month on raw 
carrots, and scalding his arm with boiling water; who obtains the mis- 
sion which he covets, ruins his chance of effecting his purpose through 
mere featherheaded folly, and at last disgraces himself by an abject 
written apology to the Russian authorities—an apology which is 
obtained from him by the wiles of a Russian Dalilah—might be con- 
templated not without a certain feeling of amused contempt and pity. 
But the author has piled up the agony too high. Bolski’s mother 
dies of grief and shame ; the friend who had guaranteed his fidelity 
amputates his own hand as a forfeited pledge; and the unfortunate 
Ladislas, after drowning his Dalilah, goes hopelessly mad, writing 
his history in a short lucid interval. This is an ending with a 
vengeance ; but it savours somewhat of a corrupt following of Titus 
Andronicus. A similar instance of bloodthirstiness may be found in 
La Revanche de Joseph Noirel, where the heroine having discovered a 
compromising secret relating to her husband, can find no better way 
of getting out of the difficulty than by inducing a socialist workman 
of her father’s, who has long entertained a hopeless passion for her, 
to stab her and himself afterwards. Surge, Carnifex ! is the exclama- 
tion which most naturally rises to one’s lips after reading these two 
books, though both of them, especially the latter, are full of lively 
character-drawing, and skilful description. The Mirion household 
at Geneva is an interior not to be forgotten. 

Prosper Randoce I may mention as a third book whose total interest, 
and especially whose finish, is not worthy of the powers displayed in 
its parts. On the other hand, Paule Méré is a novel to be very highly 
spoken of. It has, in contradistinction to those just mentioned, but 
few incidents, and depends entirely for its interest upon play of cha- 
racter. The unhappy loves of a girl whose pride and artistic sensi- 
bility clash with her affections, and of a man whose amiable disposi- 
tion is tainted by a fatal instability and proneness to suspicion, form 
its subject, and it is, in my judgment, one of the best of its author’s 
works, The two most recent novels, Le Fiancé de Mademoiselle St. 
Maur and Samuel Brohi et Cie., hold a middle place in point of 
merit, the former being a little below, and the latter a little above, 
M. Cherbuliez’s average—an average, it may be said, which would 
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be a good best for most novelists. Le Fiancé de Mademoiselle St. 
Maur is more after the plan of a commonplace novel than any of its 
fellows, being merely the account of a fatal passion for a brother's 
wife, but the treatment is good and original. In Samuel Brohi et 
Cie., a clever knight of industry succeeds in investing himself with 
the personality of a deceased Polish count, and all but carries off an 
heiress by the trick. There is immense cleverness in this book; the 
way in which the adventurer not merely copies but actually assimi- 
lates the personality of his partner, being sketched with wonder- 
ful truth. The heroine, however, is not very comprehensible, and 
even a little repellent, and the other characters are unattractive. 

The style of these novels has characteristics not dissimilar to those 
of their design. It has been accused of unnecessary bizarrerie, and 
it is possible even for a foreigner to see that there is occasionally 
some justification for the charge. Its most obvious fault is an 
excessive use of idiomatic and proverbial expressions, with which 
the pages positively bristle at times, and which sometimes give an 
air almost of vulgarity to the language. On the other hand at its 
best it is singularly good. The descriptive passage quoted already 
from Le Roman d'une Honnéte Femme is a model of its kind, and it 
would be very easy to match it with a score more of the same sort. 
The dialogue, too, is generally excellent ; and M. Cherbuliez has a 
very happy knack of disguising, and rendering inoffensive, the long 
parabases or discourses on things in general, which appear to be 
indispensable in French novels, and which are very apt to weary an 
English reader. In brilliancy and epigram there is hardly anything 
left to desire. Indeed, a reader given to find fault at any cost might 
consider that there was sometimes almost too much of this, and might 
incline to connect it with the undue quaintness and allusiveness of 
style already noticed. A truer and a more charitable view would be 
sthat the unrest and occasional clinguant of the style are chiefly the 
result of exuberant thought, and invention which cannot be satisfied 
without a surcharge of ornament and detail. There are, in fact, few 
writers of fiction who are less avaricious of their material and their 
work than M. Cherbuliez, and this liberality in the bills of fare 
makes it not very easy to criticise them from any general point of 
view ; one novel having perhaps a general character in common with 
its fellows, but little similarity in plan, personages, or style of 
arrangement. It would seem, indeed, sometimes, as if in his pursuit 
after interesting and novel situations and characters, our author had 
benefitted by a somewhat wider range of reading than is usual with 
his class, or was usual not so very long ago. He is, apparently, a 
good English and German scholar, and hence it is, perhaps, that he 
has done us the honour to introduce to a French audience those old 
favourites of the English public: the wicked governess, the father 
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who is mistaken for a lover, and the hero who wanders about at 
night and sees things that he is not intended to see. But whether 
his puppets have or have not previously appeared on any other stage, 
there is invariably a distinct and evident originality in his manner 
of setting them to work. His books hardly ever drag, and the 
critical reader of novels knows that this is a compliment which can 
very rarely be paid. They carry one along from beginning to end; 
and if the end is sometimes a little disappointing, that is a different 
and separate matter. I do not know whether it was from a study of 
English fiction or from his own mere predilection that M. Cher- 
buliez at one time preferred what may be called the indirect forms 
of narration, to the ordinary straightforward narrative of the super- 
naturally omniscient novelist. He then liked to let his heroine 
reveal her thoughts and experiences to a director, to make his hero 
write to sympathising friends, and so forth. It is not always easy to 
keep up the vraisemblance of these devices, but M. Cherbuliez has 
generally been victorious over the difficulty. One of his means of 
overcoming it, however, is scarcely in accordance with strict morality. 
His heroes and heroines are most reprehensibly given to eaves- 
dropping. They are always in places where they have no business 
to be, to the great assistance of the plot possibly, but to the dis- 
turbance of the finer feelings of the reader, which are not appeased 
by their occasional apologies. However, the plot does march, and 
that after all is the main matter, doubtless. As a second example 
I shall take Meta Holdenis, a book of great interest, in which this 
eaves-dropping fancy plays a remarkable part. 

The hero, Tony Flamerin, is a French painter, a Burgundian by 
birth, and son of a wealthy retired cooper, who is naturally enough 
not too much delighted by his son’s choice of a profession. How- 
ever, he makes the best of it, and for some time stoically doles out to 
the prodigal the fortune which he has inherited from his mother. 
At last, when the greater part of this is gone, he sends for his son and 
lays the state of the case before him. An American uncle has, it 
seems, offered the young Raphael a place in his counting-house, on 
the very reasonable conditions that he shall learn English and 
German, and, as a sign of reformation, bring a wife with him to New 
York. On the other hand he himself declines to countenance his 
son’s wicked consumption of his capital any longer by acting as his 
cashier, hands him over the balance, some five hundred pounds, and 
declares, with much frankness, that if he does not accept his uncle’s 
offer he shall never have another penny during his own life. After 
a certain amount of kicking against the pricks, Tony makes a sort of 
compromise sufficient to restore his father to good-humour, and 
agrees to go and learn German in Germany, being secretly comforted 
by the thought that the study of German is not incompatible with 
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the practice of painting, and that there are worse galleries in the 
world than that of Dresden. 

On his way to Geneva, the first stage of his journey, he meets with 
an elderly German who entertains him with conversation upon things 
in general, and in particular on the improvement of the lot of the 
suffering classes, the advantages of Kindergartens, and the absolute 
necessity of developing early in little girls the habit of moral reflec- 
tion and a feeling for the ideal. Tony, though conscious that this 
conversation is a little over his head, is rather flattered by the 
assumption that it interests him, and before leaving the carriage 
promises to go and see his instructor, whose name is Benedict 
Holdenis, and who combines with the profession of social philosopher 
the practice of the hardware trade. At Geneva he meets an old 
friend, an American, of the name of Harris, and instead of making 
his way to Dresden, devotes his evenings to piquet with Harris, and 
his days to boating on the lake in the same company. One day 
when they have varied the amusement from boating to riding, it so 
happens that they stop to bait at a village inn :— 


‘** At the other end of the arbour where we sat down was a table at which 
a whole family were picnicking. Standing up and facing me was a girl of 


- about eighteen, evidently the eldest, who was engaged in carving a fowl. She 


had fastened a handkerchief on her head to protect herself from a sunbeam 
which shone right in her eyes through the leaves. The handkerchief was good 
in colour and attracted my attention ; the face underneath it attracted it a good 
deal longer. Harris asked me what I meant by staring so at a fright, and I 
answered him that he did not know what he was talking about. The fright was 
a brunette of middle stature, with hair of a deep chestnut colour, eyes of the 
clearest and softest blue, real turquoise eyes, and a beauty spot on the left 
cheek. She could not be called beautiful or even pretty, for she had too broad 
@ nose, a square chin, and a biggish mouth with rather full lips. On the other 
hand she had the charm which cannot be defined, askin like a nectarine, cheeks 
like those fruits which one longs to bite, a singular expression and air of 
innocence, soft glances, an angelic smile, and a yoice with music init. Finally 
she caryed her fowls to admiration.” 


It must be an exceedingly dull person who does not perceive that 
the father of the damsel who is brought forward with these Werthe- 
rian surroundings is Herr Benedict Holdenis, and that the damsel 
herself is the Meta who gives name to the book. A general intro- 
duction, of course, takes place, and after M. Flamerin’s scientific 
description of the handkerchief and its contents, it is not surprising 
to find him next day dining at the Holdenis’s abode, idyllically 
denominated Jon Nid, and containing a very large number of 
nestlings. Meta, whose house name is das Méuschen, proves if 
possible more adorable on acquaintance. She sings ravishingly, and 
performs all sorts of household offices, while the excellent Papa 
Holdenis sanctifies the whole entertainment (which is duly concluded 
by family prayers) with an unceasing effusion of sentiments, in 
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which the purest morality is united to the most charming sensi- 
bility. The end of it is that this admirable man suggests that he 
shall himself officiate as Tony’s German master, and the painter 
offering, with great ingenuity, to take Mdlle. Meta’s portrait, the 
two operations result in his passing every day a good many hours 
at Mon Nid. 


‘She was a most complaisant sitter and did not seem to be at all bored in 
my company. Her humour was serious and lively by turns; when she was 
grave she used to ask me about the Louvre or the history of painting; in her 
lively moments she would amuse herself by speaking German to me, and 
obliging me to repeat her words after her. The best of this was that it gave me 
an excuse to call her by her pet name of Méauschen, which I used to drag into 
everything I said, because as it was a very hard word to pronounce, it was 
obviously the best possible practice for me. At the end of each sitting, asa 
reward, she would sing me the King of Thule. She did it with exquisite taste 
and when she came to the last lines 


‘Die augen thiten ihm sinken 
Trank nie einen Tropfen mehr’ 


her eyes used to fill with tears, and her voice, faint and quivering, seemed to die 
away. Such were our pastimes, but I personally had another, I used to look 
at her and ask myself whether my fancy for her was artistic or amorous; I was 
not very long in finding out. One morning when she had taken into her head 
the unlucky idea of plastering down her hair and hiding certain stray locks 
which used to float about her forehead, I- lectured her on the subject, and 
pointed out that frigid correctness is the bane of art. She laughed, and with a 
sudden gesture shook down the whole of her thick hair which fell in a shower 
over her face. She remained for some minutes resting her elbow on her knee, 
with her sky blue eyes looking steadily at me, across the chestnut tresses. I 
told you before that one sometimes reads in the eyes of these German angels 
something not altogether angelic. I don’t exactly know what these particular 
eyes said, but one thing I did perceive clearly, and that was, that it was not as 
an artist that I loved them.” 


The introduction into this Paradise of a snake, in the shape of an 
ancient but intrusive Baron Griineck, at first only quickens Tony’s 
amiable feelings. Matters seem to be coming to a crisis: the 
excellent Holdenis, who has managed to worm out from his visitor 
all his affairs, succeeds in obtaining from him the greater part of his 
small capital by pointing out how wicked it is to carry about money 
in a pocket-book, when he, Benedict Holdenis, would be only too 
happy to give ten per cent. for it. Tony is within an ace of making 
a regular proposal and setting off to New York with Meta, as a 
lively proof of his full submission to his uncle’s wishes, when one 
morning ‘he chances to behold unperceived his divinity contemplat- 
ing with apparent satisfaction four words which she has seemingly 
just written. The four words are, Madame la Baronne Griineck. He 
retires, and before he has recovered from this shock the excellent 
Holdenis suddenly becomes bankrupt, and the four hundred pounds 
are of course lost. The idea of being jilted by the daughter and cheated 
by the father at the same time, is altogether too much for Tony’s hot 
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Burgundian head, and after a very short explanation with the one 
and none with the other, he goes off to Dresden in a pleasant condi- 
tion of poverty and rage. The apparent end of the adventure is 
made by a letter from Geneva in which Meta encloses her jewels as 
part payment of her father’s debt. They are of course far below the 
value at which the admirable Holdenis had estimated them, but the 
proceeding still strikes Tony as strange. He keeps one bracelet to 
meet his absolute necessities, and sends the rest back, a proceeding 
of very modified delicacy which rather characterizes M. Tony 
Flamerin. Then he sets to work seriously at his art, with the 
purpose of retrieving his losses. He has the luck to succeed, and, 
which is still more surprising, to forget Meta. 

The chief instrument of his prosperity is a certain M. de Mauserre, 
French Minister at Dresden. He is a diplomatist of many virtues 
and accomplishments, who not only lays the foundation of Flamerin’s 
artistic fortunes but makes him his most intimate friend, and consults 
him among other things on a plan which with the best intentions he 
has formed for running away with a neighbour’s persecuted wife. 
The painter’s advice on the point is sensible enough, but has about 
as much success as advice in such a case would be likely to have, 
and M.de Mauserre executes his project as far as the very ill-natured 
conduct of the husband, who altogether declines to fall in with the 
scheme and apply for a divorce, will let him. Half-a-dozen years 
pass in which Flamerin establishes his reputation as a painter, and 
M. de Mauserre after spending some time in Italy establishes him- 
self at his own estate in Franche Comté, having with some difficulty 
induced his neighbour, M. D’Arci, husband of his daughter bya 
dead wife, not merely to overlook his escapade, but to receive the 
lady, who in a necessarily small circle enjoys brevet rank as Madame 
de Mauserre. They have one small child, and for her the ex-minister 
is very anxious to find a suitable governess. With this rather in- 
congruous commission he charges Tony, who is still his great friend 
and factotum, notwithstanding his artistic dignities and the fact that 
he has inherited a very pretty fortune from the old cooper, his father. 
In dying, the old man, who with plenty of respect for his son’s 
successes has no particular opinion of his prudence, has given him 
some paternal cautions. 


‘*He had entirely left off scolding me and had become almost affectionate ; 
his intellect was still quite clear, and taking my hands in his he gave me some 
earnest advice, the wisdom of which seemed above the lowness of his estate. 
He kept repeating to me that our impulses are our greatest enemies, that the 
main point is to know how to govern one’s self, that it is easy to gain but hard to 
keep, and that the discipline of the will is the only secret of durable successes 
and lasting happiness. One night while he was talking thus a cock crew hard 
by: ‘Tony,’ said my father, ‘I have always loved the cock’s crow, it proclaims 
the day and puts to flight the phantoms of the night. The sound is like a war 
cry, and it always reminds me that wo ought to pass our lives in fighting 
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against ourselves. Whenever you hear the cock crow, remember that it was 
the only music your father cared for.’” 


The next night, also at cock crow, the old man expires, and thus 
clenches his moral. To return to the thread of the story, Tony goes 
to Geneva to execute his commission, or to speak more correctly, to 
find out why a Genevese pastor, to whom M. de Mauserre had 
originally applied, had failed to execute it, but the pastor very 
naturally replies that he hardly likes the responsibility of introducing 
a young woman toa ménage of such a kind, but the eccentric American, 
Harris, who turns up for the purpose, undertakes the duty, which 
Tony, not believing him to be serious, abandons willingly enough. 
When he has arrived at Les Charmilles, as M. de Mauserre’s habita- 
tion is called, some slight doubts occur to him and to his host as to 
the prudence of the arrangement, and a very short and practical 
epistle from Harris announcing that an incumbent for the post, of 
whose name, antecedents, and qualifications, he gives not the slightest 
intimation, is actually on her way, and will arrive shortly, does not 
relieve their anxiety. However, the carriage is sent, the mysterious 
governess appears, and turns out to be Meta Holdenis. 

The young lady, who has. been kept by the ingenious Harris quite 
as much in the dark as her quondam lover, settles into her place with 
great saroir-faire. She tames her rather rebellious charge at once, 
makes herself more or less useful and agreeable to the other inmates 
of the chateau, and half disappoints, half piques, M. Tony Flamerin 
by showing every sign of letting bygones be bygones, and of neither 
wishing for nor intending to give explanations of old times. Indeed 
she appears very much more bent on reforming her pupil and the 
household, which its mistress has hitherto pretty much allowed to 
govern itself, than on renewing old flirtations or encouraging new 
ones. To aman of Tony’s temperament this is of course a provoca- 
tion, and he proceeds at the end of a week or two to fancy himself 
once more violently in love with the girl whom he has very peace- 
ably forgotten for half-a-dozen years. The inevitable explanation 
at last takes place, appropriately or inappropriately, in a cemetery, 
and Meta with great candour and ingenuity points out that she had 
always supposed Tony’s sudden flight to be due to her father’s ruin 
only, and that as for the unfortunate Madame la Baronne Griineck, 
it had been written as a jest by one of her younger sisters. Being 
thus put completely in the wrong the artist makes a formal offer, 
but Meta, pointing out that 'she has some reason to complain of his 
impulsiveness, insists on his repeating it at the end of some two 
months, that is, on the first of September, when she will give him a 
decided answer. He at the same time explains to her, for the first 
time, the peculiar relation of her employers to each other, and does 
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‘ 
not find it remarkable that it seems to give her cause for a good deal 
of reflection. 

In a few days, however, it strikes him that Meta, always anxious 
to serve everybody, has suddenly become particularly anxious to 
serve M. de Mauserre. She takes his daughter’s place as his amanu- 
ensis. She almost saves his life by nursing him through a pleurisy. 
Meanwhile, Tony to pass the time and to transact some business, has 
gone to Paris, whence he is rather mysteriously recalled by Madame 
d’Arci. The day after his return he has full opportunity of under- 
standing the reason, for he overhears a conversation between his 
beloved and her employer, which shows pretty clearly that’ the in- 
genious Meta has made up her mind that a widower with £8,000 a 
year, and only a left-handed wife, is better worth playing for than 
a bachelor artist without incumbrances. To make his suspicions 
sure he schools a gipsy fortune-teller who has been his model, and 
through the gipsy’s lips warns Meta “not to course two hares at 
once.” But he cannot make out exactly how this affects her. 

On the Ist of September a picnic is organized by M. de Mauserre 
to the neighbouring Lake Paladru, apparently for ordinary reasons, 
but really, as Tony’s eves-dropping has informed him, to leave the 
rendezvous with Meta. However he succeeds in taking her for a 
sail alone on the lake, and there charges her point blank with the 
determination to make M. de Mauserre marry her. She vouchsafes 
no direct reply, and while he is declaiming, one of the squalls so 
common in mountain lakes comes on. 


‘* Meta raised her head, her half-open lips drank in the wind and her bosom 
swelled. ‘I will say the King of Thule once more to you,’ she said, ‘ listen.’ 
And in her old voice she recited the lines which, thanks to her, I knew by heart. 
Every moment the wind kept freshening, and a sudden squall striking the sail 
made it by turns flap the mast and strain it almost to splitting. The lake had 
changed from green to grey, it was flecked with foam and began to bristle as if 
in illtemper. Ata sudden movement of Meta’s the boat lurched sharply and 
shipped some water. ‘Take care,’ I said ; ‘if you don’t we shall infallibly cap- 
size.’ She had now come to the last stanza— 


‘ Er sah ihn sturzen trinken 
Und sinken tief ins meer 
Die Augen thiaten ihm sinken 
Trank nie einen Tropfen mehr’ 


She repeated these four lines twice, and then she looked at me with a singular 
expression. She took her hat off, the wind played with her hair which floated 
over her forehead, her cheeks were in a blaze, and in the depths of the eyes 
which she bent upon me I saw strange madness dancing. ‘ Your gipsy lied,’ 
she said; ‘did she not predict that I should live a hundred years?’ and ina 
lower voice she added, ‘ we were to have settled to-day whether we should pass 
our lives together. Since you will not live with me, I will die with you.’ 
With these words she put the helm so violently down that the next moment the 


bi had its keel in the air and your humble servant had six feet of water over 
S ead.” 
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Of course Tony saves both himself and his eccentric companion. 
But the coup, whether premeditated or not, has its due effect, and 
while the two are being dried he discovers that he is again as deep 
in love as he has just been in water. Unfortunately or fortunately 
his remarkable tendency to eaves-dropping gives him cognizance of 
an interview between Meta and M. de Mauserre, in which the young 
lady appears to have entirely forgotten both the lake scene and the 
gipsy’s caution, and in which the ex-diplomatist goes so far as to 
make her promise that she will not marry Tony without consulting 
him. On the return to Les Charmilles, this remarkable game of 
battledore and shuttlecock becomes still more exciting. Even 
Madame de Mauserre’s indolence perceives what is going on, and on 
the other hand Meta’s perverseness, or whatever it may be called, 
embroils the whole matter to an almost incredible extent, most skil- 
fully rendered credible in the novel. At one moment she represents 
herself to Madame de Mauserre as a persecuted victim of her 
employer ; at another she becomes the Meta of the lake again, and 
bewitches the indignant Tony back into submission; at a third she 
continues her old réle with M. de Mauserre, and as a final effort 
even tries to make him believe in the existence of undue familiarity 
between Tony and Madame de Mauserre. This last ingenious stroke 
recoils upon her, his jealousy revives his old love, and the falsity of 
the charge being easily proved, sentence of banishment is pronounced 
unanimously on the intriguer. 

But her last bolt is not even yet shot. Late on the night before 
she quits the Chateau, Tony hears a gentle knocking at his door, 
and Meta enters as a penitent. She develops a quite surprising 
faculty of justifying herself, and hints that all her encouragements 
of M. de Mauserre were merely intended to pique the jealousy and 
assure the love of the somewhat too light-minded Tony. As he 
greets this explanation with a mixture of wrath and contempt, she 
becomes warmer, she declares that she adores him, that she only 
lives for him, and at last she flings herself at his feet to take or to 
leave. Her excitement very nearly succeeds in disarming his pru- 
dence; but, at the last moment, a vigorous cock-crow comes to his 
rescue, he remembers his father’s caution against impulsivenes, he 
rises to his feet, raises the prostrate Meta, and with extreme polite- 
ness shows her to the door. 

An epilogue recounts how, in a railway carriage some months 
afterwards, he overhears a Protestant deaconess, whose hair is 
chestnut and her eyes sky-blue, cautioning two younger companions 
against the immorality of the French nation, and instancing as a 
proof thereof the attempts which had been made upon herself by a 
great French diplomatist and a celebrated French painter, attempts 
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from which she had been with the greatest difficulty preserved, by 
the joint action of their mutual jealousy and the grace of Heaven. 

I am by no means satisfied that I have succeeded in this necessarily 
brief abstract in giving a satisfactory idea of a very remarkable 
novel. M. Cherbuliez’s books, indeed, are so full of matter that 
abridgment of them is by no means easy, and the abundant incident 
and complicated character in which he delights is hard to compress. 
Thus, in this book, I have had practically to leave out of sight the 
excellently drawn sketch of the grumbling and almost brutal but 
sound-hearted Comte D’Arci, and to keep in the background that of 
Madame de Mauserre herself, whose Creole indolence and lazy dis- 
position to think the best of everything and everybody, help the 
plot not a little. But the main excellence of the composition I 
hope has not been wholly lost, the contrast, namely, between Meta 
and Tony, and the curious nature of the girl. Both are impulsive 
quand méme. But the Frenchman’s impulsiveness is merely spas- 
modic, and at the command of his senses chiefly. Meta, in every 
sense, runs two hares at once; her brain, her conscience, her heart, 
her imagination, are all constantly occupied in following half-a- 
dozen different tracks, and her freaks result from the temporary 
supremacy of one or the other. From the first description of her, 
in which M. Cherbuliez, while denying her positive beauty, has 
with extreme skill, given her exactly those “lineaments of gratified 
desire” which Blake justly declared to be most irresistible, to the 
last scene where she humbles herself in vain, she is admirable, and 
one almost forgets her moral obliquities in pity for her evil fate in 
falling in with a lover not content to take the chance of being 
deceived at the price of possessing such a deceiver. 

This kind of mixed interest—partly personal attraction to the 
characters, partly admiration of the way in which they are por- 
trayed—is the great charm of our author’s best books; and it is 
certainly very far from a common one. The first score or hundred 
novels that a boy or girl reads are able to affect him or her in the 
way of personal attraction with no difficulty. But in minds of any 
critical turn, however small, the personal interest soon wears away 
and can only be excited again by work of somewhat exceptional 
truth and art. The spontaneous, “I wish she had not yielded,” of 
Walter in the Princess is the best possible tribute of admiration to 
a novel, and there are few of M. Cherbuliez’s books in which some 
such exclamation does not occur to the reader at the end of his 
reading. In most of them, too, the tide of interest which carries 
one along is steady and well sustained. Hence he is one of the 
most readable of novelists; and it is, perhaps, not the least merit of 
a novelist that he should be able to be read. Again, he has a merit 
still less common than this. One not only reads him, but remembers 
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him, and this is what can be said of too few of his brethren. His 
situations may be strained, bizarre, or anything else, but they dwell 
in the memory, and the niche which they occupy is one which one 
does not regard with indifference. Gilbert Savile on his nightly 
journey across the roofs of Castle Geierfels; that most learned 
youth, Raymond Ferray, diving desperately after the lost body of 
Miss Margaret Rovel while the said body is perched triumphantly 
in the tree branches over his head; Isabelle la Sérieuse senseless 
at the foot of the statue of Nemesis-Psyche with the grey dawn and 
her husband contemplating her; above all Meta Holdenis, her voice 
rising as the mountain winds rise over Lake Paladru and the last 
lines of the Konig im Thule inspiring her to give them so startling 
an interpretation, are not pictures to be forgotten. Even in his less 
successful novels there is no lack of these masterly sketches which 
impress themselves on us without necessary reference to their setting. 
Maurice D’Arolles as he sees the second dark red rose on the bosom 
of his brother’s wife; Conrad Tronsko’s irony as he receives the 
traitor to Poland, and himself pays the penalty of his protégé’s 
infamy; Prosper Randoce describing his literary career to the 
astonishing provincial who has actually bought, read, and admired 
Les Incendies de ? Ame ; Samuel Brohl-confabulating with his ghostly 
partner in the wood by Cormeilles,—these are not vulgar creations. 
No doubt it is not sufficient to strike out a few happy ideas like this, 
and it is necessary in order to gain the reputation of a master to 
attend more carefully to the composition of the whole picture than 
M. Cherbuliez has always done. 

Non omnes omnia, however; a maxim which the critic of so 
complicated and irregular a composition as is the modern novel, is 
especially bound to remember. Nor is it true that the inability to 
end what he has begun frequently distinguishes M. Cherbuliez. 
Neither of the books of which I have attempted to give an abstract in 
this article is open to this charge, and both, if we except a certain 
longueur apparent in parts of the Roman d’une Honnéte Femme, 
are novels as free from defects as they are full of merits. The same 
may be said, in a less degree, of Paule Méré. Moreover, there is 
one point about him which is worthy of special notice. Hardly any 
novelist has repeated himself less, or has, in a comparatively short 
space of time, produced so many independent and original charac- 
ters and situations. In novel-writing the faculty of invention is of 
the very first importance, and to one who possesses it in so con- 
siderable a degree very much worse faults of style or composition 
might be forgiven, than any which can be justly charged on the 
author of Meta Holdenis. 

GrorGce SaINnTSBURY. 
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CEREMONIAL GOVERNMENT. 
II.—TRropuies. 


Erricrency of every kind is a source of self-satisfaction; and 
proofs of it are prized as bringing applause. The sportsman, 
narrating his successes when opportunity serves, keeps such spoils of 
the chase as he conveniently can. Is he a fisherman? Then, occa- 
sionally, the notches cut on the butt of his rod show the number and 
lengths of his salmon; or, in a glass case, there is preserved the great 
Thames-trout he once caught. Has he stalked deer? Then in his 
hall, or dining-room, are fixed up their heads; which he greatly 
esteems when the attached horns have many “ points.” Still more, 
if he is a successful hunter of tigers, does he value the skins demon- 
strating his prowess. 

Trophies of such kinds, even among ourselves, give to their owner 
some influence over those around him, A traveller who has brought 
from Africa a pair of elephant’s tusks, or the formidable horn of a 
rhinoceros, impresses those who come in contact with him as a man 
of courage and resource, and, therefore, as one not to be trifled with. 
A vague kind of governing power accrues to him. 

Naturally, by primitive men, whose lives are predatory, and 


‘whose respective values largely depend on their powers as hunters, 


animal-trophies are still more prized ; and tend, in a greater degree, 
to bring honour and influence. Hence the fact that rank in Vate is 
indicated by the number of bones of all kinds suspended in the 
house. Of the Shoshone warrior we are told that, “ killing a grizzly 
bear also entitles him to this honour, for it is considered a great 
feat to slay one of these formidable animals, and only he who has 
performed it is allowed to wear their highest insignia of glory, the 
feet or claws of the victim.” Among the Santals “it is customary 
to hand these trophies [skulls of beasts, &c.] down from father to 
son.” And when, with such facts to give us the clue, we read that 


the habitation of the king of the Koossas “is no otherwise distin- 


guished than by the tail of a lion ora panther hanging from the 
top of the roof,” we can scarcely doubt that this symbol of royalty 
was originally a trophy displayed by a chief whose prowess had 
gained him supremacy. 

But as among the uncivilized and semi-civilized, human enemies 
are more to be feared than beast-enemies, and conquests over men are 
therefore occasions of greater triumphs than conquests over animals, 
it results that proofs of such conquests are usually still more valued. 
A brave who returns from battle does not get honour if his boasts 
are unsupported by evidence; but if he proves that he has killed his 
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man by bringing back some part of him—especially a part which 
the corpse could not yield in duplicate—he raises his character in 
the tribe and increases his power. Preservation of trophies with a 
_view to display and consequent strengthening of personal influence, 
therefore becomes an established custom. In Ashantee “the smaller 
joints, bones, and teeth of the slain are worn by the victors about 
their persons.” Among the Ceris and Opatas of North Mexico, 
“many cook and eat the flesh of their captives, reserving the bones 
as trophies.” And another Mexican race, ‘the Chichimecs, carried 
with them a bone on which, when they killed an enemy, they 
marked a notch, as a record of the number each had slain.” 
The meaning of trophy-taking, and its social effects, being recog- 
nised, let us consider in groups the various forms of it. 


Of parts cut from the bodies of the slain, heads are the com- 
monest; probably as being the most unmistakable proofs of 
victory. 

We need not go far afield for illustrations both of the practice 
and its motives. The most familiar of books contains them. In 
Judges vii. 25, we read—“ And they took two princes of the 
Midianites, Oreb and Zeeb; and they slew Oreb upon the rock 
Oreb, and Zeeb they slew at the wine-press of Zeeb, and pursued 
Midian, and brought the heads of Oreb and Zeeb to Gideon on the 
other side Jordan.” The decapitation of Goliath by David, followed 
by carrying of his head to Jerusalem, further illustrates the custom. 
And if, by so superior a race, heads were taken home as trophies, 
we shall not wonder at finding the custom of so taking them among 
inferior races all over the globe. By the Chichimecs in North 
America “the heads of the slain were placed on poles and paraded 
through their villages in token of victory, the inhabitants mean- 
while dancing round them.” In South America, by the Abipones, 
heads are brought back from battle “tied to their saddles;” and 
the Mundrucus “ornament their rude and miserable cabanas 
with these horrible trophies.’ Of Malayo-Polynesians having a 
like habit, may be named the New Zealanders: they dry and 
treasure up the heads of their slain foes. In Madagascar, during 
Queen Ranavalona’s reign, heads raised on poles were placed along 
the coast. Skulls of enemies are preserved as trophies by the natives 
on the Congo, and by other African peoples: “ the skull and thigh 
bones of the last monarch of Dinkira are still trophies of the court 
of Ashantee.” Among the Hill-tribes of India, the Kukis may be 
instanced as having this practice. Morier tell us that in Persia, 
under the stimulus of money payments, “ prisoners [of war] have 
been put to death in cold blood, in order that the heads, which are 
immediately dispatched to the king and deposited in heaps at the 
Palace gate, might make a more considerable show.” And that 
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among other Asiatic races head-taking persists spite of semi-civili- 
sation, we are reminded by the recent doings of the Turks, who 
have, in some cases, exhumed the bodies of slain foes and deca- 
pitated them. 

This last instance draws attention to the fact, that this barbarous 
custom has been, and is, carried to the greatest extremes, along with 
militancy the most excessive. Among ancient examples there are 
the doings of Timour, with his-exaction of ninety thousand heads 
from Bagdad. Of modern examples the most notable comes from 
Dahomey. “The sleeping apartment of a Dahoman king,’’ says 
Burton, “‘ was paved with the skulls of neighbouring princes and 
chiefs, placed there that the king might tread upon them.” And, 
according to Dalzel, the king’s statement “that his house wanted 
thatch,” was “used in giving orders to his generals to make war, 
and alludes to the custom of placing the heads of the enemy killed 
in battle, or those of the prisoners of distinction, on the roofs of the 
guard-houses at the gates of his palaces.” 

But now, ending instances, let us observe how this taking of 
heads as trophies initiates a means of strengthening political power; 
how it becomes a factor in sacrificial ceremonies; and how it enters 
into social intercourse as a controlling influence. That the pyramids _ 
and towers of heads built by Timour at Bagdad and Aleppo, must 
have conduced to his supremacy by striking terror into the sub- 
jugated, as well as by exciting dread of vengeance for insubordina- 
tion among his followers, cannot be doubted; and that living in a 
dwelling paved and decorated with skulls, implies, in a Dahoman 
king, a character generating fear among enemies and obedience 
among subjects, is obvious. In Northern Celebes, where, before 
1822, “human skulls were the great ornaments of the chiefs’ houses,” 
these proofs of victory in battle, used as symbols of authority, could 
not fail to exercise a governmental effect. 

That heads are offered in propitiation of the dead, and that the 
ceremony of offering them is thus made part of a quasi-worship, 
there are clear proofs. One is supplied by the people just named. 
“When a chief died his tomb must be adorned with two fresh 
human heads, and if those of enemies could not be obtained slaves 
were killed for the occasion.” Among the Dyaks, who, though in 
many respects advanced, have retained this barbarous practice sanc- 
tified by tradition, it is the same: “the aged warrior could not rest 
in his grave till his relatives had taken a head in his name.” By 
the Kukis of Northern India sacrificial head-taking is carried still 
further. Making raids into the plains to procure heads, they “have 
been known in one night to carry off fifty.. These are used in certain 
ceremonies performed at the funerals of the chiefs, and it is always 
after the death of one of their Rajahs that these incursions occur.” 

That the posséssion of these grisly tokens of success gives an 
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influence in social intercourse, proof is yielded by the following 
passage from St. John :—‘ Head-hunting is not so much a religious 
ceremony among the Pakatans, Borneo, as merely to show their 
bravery and manliness. When they quarrel, it is a constant 
phrase, ‘How many heads did your father or grandfather get ?’ 
If less than his own number, ‘ Well then, you have no occasion to 
be proud.’ ” 


The head of an enemy is of inconvenient bulk; and when the 
journey home is long, there arises the question—cannot proof 
that an enemy has been killed be given by carrying back a part 
only? In some places the savage infers that it can, and acts on 
the inference. 

This modification and its meaning are well shown in Ashantee, 
where “ the general in command sends to the capital the jaw-bones 
of the slain enemies;” and where, as Ramseyer further tells 
us, “a day of rejoicing occurred on July 3rd, when nineteen loads 
of jaws arrived from the seat of war as trophies of victory.”” When 
first found, the Tahitians, too, carried away the jaw-bones of their 
enemies ; and Cook saw fifteen of them fastened up at the end of a 
house. Similarly of Vate, where.‘the greater the chief, the 
greater the display of bones,” we read that if a slain enemy was 
‘“‘one who spoke ill of the chief, his jaws are hung up in the chief’s 
house as a trophy”: a tacit threat to others who vilified him. A 
recent account of another Papuan race inhabiting Boigu, on the 
coast of New Guinea, further illustrates the practice, and also its 
social effect. Mr. Stone writes:—‘ By nature these people are bloody 
and warlike among themselves, frequently making raids to the ‘ Big 
Land,’ and returning in triumph with the heads and jawbones of 
their slaughtered victims, the latter becoming the property of the 
murderer, and the former of him who decapitates the body. The 
jawbone is consequently held as the most valued trophy, and the 
more a man possesses the greater he becomes in the eyes of his 
fellow-men.” It may be added that, by the Tupis of South 
America, trophies of an allied kind were worn. In honouring a vic- 
torious warrior, “among some tribes they rubbed his pulse with one 
of the eyes of the dead, and hung the mouth upon his arm like a 
bracelet.” 

With the display of jaws as trophies, there may be named a 
kindred use of teeth. America furnishes instances. The Caribs 
“strung together the teeth of such of their enemies as they had slain 
in battle, and wore them on their legs and arms.” The Tupis, after 
devouring a captive, preserved “the teeth strung in necklaces.” The 
Moxos women wore “a necklace made of the teeth of enemies killed 
by their husbands in battle.” In the times of the Spanish invaders, 
the Central Americans made an image, “and in its mouth were 
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inserted teeth taken from the Spaniards whom they had killed.” 
And a passage quoted above specifies teeth as amnonig the trophies 
worn by the Ashantees. 

Other parts of the head, easily detached and carried, also serve. 
Where many enemies are slain, the collected ears yield in small 
bulk a means of counting; and probably Zengis Khan had this end 
in view when, in Poland, he “filled nine sacks with the right ears 
of the slain.” Noses, again, are in some cases chosen as easily 
enumerated trophies. Anciently, by Constantine V., “a plate of 
noses was accepted as a grateful offering ;”’ and, at the present time, 
the noses they have taken are carried by soldiers to their leaders in 
Montenegro. That the slain Turks thus deprived of their noses, 
even to the extent of five hundred on one battle-field, were so treated 
in retaliation for the decapitations the Turks had been guilty of, is 
true; but this excuse does not alter the fact “ that the Montenegrin 
chiefs could not be persuaded to give up the practice of paying 
their clansmen for the number of noses produced.” 


The ancient Mexicans, having for gods their deified cannibal 
ancestors, in whose worship the most horrible rites were daily per- 
formed, in some cases took as trophies the entire skins of the van- 
quished. “The first prisoner made in a war was flayed alive. The 
soldier who had captured him dressed himiself in his bleeding skin, 
and thus, for some days, served the god of battles. .... He who 
was dressed in the skin walked from one temple to another ; men and 
women followed him, shouting for joy.” While we here see that the 
trophy was taken by the victor primarily as a proof of his prowess, 
we are also shown how there resulted a religious ceremony: the 
trophy was displayed for the supposed gratification of deities delight- 
ing in bloodshed. There is further evidence that this was the 
intention. ‘At the festival of the goldsmiths’ god Totec, one of the 
priests put on the skin of a captive, and being so dressed, he was the 
image of that god Totec.” Nebel (pl. 3, fig. 1) gives the basalt 
figure of a priest (or idol) clothed in a human skin; and additional 
evidence is yielded by the custom of the neighbouring state of Yucatan, 
where “the bodies were thrown down the steps, flayed, the priest 
put on the skins, and danced, and the body was buried in the yard 
of the temple. They took prisoners in war for these sacrifices, and 
condemned some of their own people to them.” 

Usually, however, the skin-trophy is relatively small: the require- 
ment being simply that it shall be one of which the body yields no 
duplicate. The origin of it is well shown by the following descrip- 


tion of a practice among the Abipones. They preserve the heads of 
enemies, and— 


‘‘When apprehension of approaching hostilities obliges them to remove to 
places of greater security, they strip the heads of the skin, cutting it from 
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ear to ear beneath the nose, and dexterously pulling it off along with the 


That Abipon who has most of these skins at home, excels the 
rest in military renown.’ 


Evidently, however, the whole skin is not needful to prove previous 
possession of a head: the part covering the crown of the head, 
distinguished from other parts by the arrangement of its hairs, 
serves the purpose: hence scalping. Tales of Indian life have so far 
familiarized us with this custom that illustrations are needless. 
How in some cases, after a victory, “ scalps are fixed on a pole” and 
danced round—how they are “‘highly prized as trophies, and publicly 
exhibited at feasts; ”’ need not be proved in detail. But one piece of 
evidence, supplied by the Shoshones, may be named ; because it 
clearly shows us the use of the trophy as an accepted evidence of 
victory—a kind of legal proof regarded as alone conclusive. We 
read that— 


‘Taking an enemy’s scalp is an honour quite independent of the act of 
vanquishing him. To kill your adversary is of no importance unless the scalp 
is brought from the field of battle, and were a warrior to slay any number of 
his enemies in action, and others were to obtain the scalps or first touch the 
dead, they would have all the honours, since they have borne off the trophy.” 


Though we usually think of scalp-taking in connection with the 
North American Indians, yet it is not restricted to them. Herodotus 
describes the Scythians as scalping their conquered enemies; and at 
the present time the Nagas of the Indian hills take scalps and pre- 
serve them. 

Preservation of hair alone, as a trophy, is less general; doubtless 
because the evidence of victory which it yields is inconclusive: one 
head might supply hair for two trophies. Still there are cases in 
which an enemy’s hair is displayed in proof of success in war. 
Speaking of a Naga, Grange says his shield “ was covered over with 
the hair of the foes he had killed.” The tunic of a Mandan chief 
is described by Catlin as “fringed with locks of hair taken by his 
own hand from the heads of his enemies.”” And we are told of the 
Cochimis that “at certain festivals their sorcerers . . . . wore long 
robes of skins, ornamented with human hair.” 


Among easily-transported parts carried home to prove victory, 
may next be named hands and feet. By the Mexican tribes, 
Ceris and Opatas, “the slain’ are scalped, or a hand is cut off, 
and a dance performed round the trophies on the field of battle.” 
So, too, of the Californian Indians, who also took scalps, we are told 
that “the yet more barbarous habit of cutting off the hands, feet, or 
head of a fallen enemy, as trophies of victory, prevailed more 
widely. They also plucked out and carefully preserved the eyes of 
the slain.’ Though this is not said, we may assume that either the 
right or the left foot or hand was the trophy; since, in the absence 
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of any distinction, victory over two enemies instead of one might 
be alleged. Hands were trophies among ancient peoples of the old 
world also. The inscription on a tomb at El Kab in Upper Egypt, 
tells how Aahmes, the son of Abuna, the chief of the steersmen, 
‘“‘ when he had won a hand [in battle], he received the king’s com- 
mendation, and the golden necklace in token of his bravery ;” and 
a wall-painting in the temple of Medinet Abou at Thebes, shows the 
presentation of a heap of hands to the king. 

This last instance introduces us to yet another kind of trophy. 
Along with the heap of hands thus laid before the king, there is 
represented a phallic heap; and an accompanying inscription, nar- 
rating the victory of Meneptah I. over the Libyans, besides mention- 
ing the ‘cut hands of all their auxiliaries,” as being carried on 
donkeys following the returning army, mentions these other trophies 
as taken from men of the Libyan nation. And here a natural 
transition brings us to trophies of an allied kind, the taking of 
which, once common, has continued in the neighbourhood of Egypt 
down to modern times. The great significance of the account Bruce 
gives of a practice among the Abyssinians, must be my excuse for 
quoting part of it. He says :— 

‘* At the end of a day of battle, each chief is obliged to sit at the door of his 
tent, and each of his followers, who has slain a man, presents himself in his 
turn, armed as in fight, with the bloody foreskin of the man he has slain. . . . 
If he has killed more than one man, so many more times he returns. . . . After 
this ceremony is over, each man takes his bloody conquest, and retires to 


prepare it in the same manner the Indians do their scalps. . . . The whole 
army ... ona particular day of review, throws them before the king, and 


leaves them at the gate of the palace.” 

Here it is noteworthy that the trophy, first serving to demonstrate 
a victory gained by the individual warrior, is subsequently made 
an offering to the ruler, and further becomes a means of recording 
the number slain—facts verified by the more recent French traveller 
d’Hericourt. That like purposes were similarly served among the 
Hebrews, proof is yielded by the passage which narrates Saul’s 
endeavour to betray David when offering him Michal to wife :—“ And 
Saul said, Thus shall ye say to David, The king desireth not any 
dowry, but an hundred foreskins of the Philistines, to be avenged of 
the king’s enemies ;” and David “slew of the Philistines two hun- 
dred men ; and David brought their foreskins, and gave them in full 
tale to the king.” 

Associated with the direct motive for taking trophies there is 
an indirect motive, which probably aids considerably in developing 
the custom. Numerous facts unite to prove that the unanalytical 
mind of the savage thinks the qualities of any object reside in 
all its parts; and that, among others, the characteristics of 
human beings are thus conceived by him. From this we found 
there arise such customs as swallowing parts of the bodies of 
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dead relatives, or their ground bones in water, with the view of in- 
heriting their virtues; devouring the heart of a slain brave to gain 
his courage, or his eyes in the expectation of seeing farther ; avoiding 
the flesh of certain timid animals, lest their timidity should be 
acquired. A furtherimplication of this belief that the spirit of each 
person is diffused throughout him, is that possession of a part of 
his body gives possession of a part of his spirit, and, consequently, a 
power over his spirit: one corollary being that anything done to a 
preserved part of a corpse is done to the corresponding part of the 
ghost ; and that thus a ghost may be coerced by maltreating a relic. 
Hence the origin of sorcery all over the world; hence the rattle of 
dead men’s bones so prevalent with primitive medicine-men ; hence 
“the powder ground from the bones of the dead” used by the 
Peruvian necromancers ; hence the portions of corpses which our 
own traditions of witchcraft name as used in composing charms. 

Besides proving victory over an enemy, the trophy therefore 
serves for the subjugation of his ghost; and that possession of it is, 
at any rate in some cases, supposed to make his ghost a slave, we 
have good evidence. The primitive belief everywhere found, that 
the doubles of men and animals slain at the grave accompany 
the double of the deceased, to serve him in the other world—the 
belief which leads here to the immolation of wives, who are to 
manage the future household of the departed—there to the sacrifice 
of horses needed to carry him on his journey after death, and else- 
where to the killing of ‘dogs as guides, is a belief which, in many 
places, initiates the kindred belief that, by placing portions of 
bodies on his tomb, the men and animals they belonged to are made 
subject to the deceased. Hence the bones of cattle, &c., with which 
graves are in many cases decorated; hence the placing on graves 
the heads of enemies or slaves, as above indicated; and hence a 
like use of the scalp. Concerning the Osages, Mr. Tylor cites 
from McCoy and Waitz, the fact that they sometimes “plant on 
the cairn raised over a corpse a pole with an enemy’s scalp hang- 
ing tothe top. Their notion was that by taking an enemy and 
suspending his scalp over the grave of a deceased friend, the spirit 
of the victim became subjected to the spirit of the buried warrior in 
the land of spirits.” The Ojibways have a like practice, of which a 
like idea is probably the cause. 

A collateral development of trophy-taking, which eventually 
has a share in governmental regulation, must not be forgotten. 
I refer to the display of parts of the bodies of criminals. 

In our more advanced minds the enemy, the criminal, and the 
slave, are well discriminated; but they are little discriminated 
by: the primitive man. Almost or quite devoid as he is of the 
feelings and ideas we call moral—holding by force whatever he 
owns, wresting from the weaker the woman or other object he has 
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possession of, killing his own child without hesitation if it is an in- 
cumbrance, or his wife if she offends him, and sometimes proud of 
being a recognizod killer of his fellow-tribesmen, the savage has no 
distinct ideas of right and wrong in the abstract. The immediate 
pleasures or pains they give are his sole reasons for classing things and 
acts as good or bad. Hence hostility, and the injuries he suffers from 
it, excite in him the same feeling whether the aggressor is without the 
tribe or within it: the enemy and the felon are undistinguished. 
This confusion, now seeming strange to us, we shall understand 
better on remembering that, even in early stages of civilised nations, 
the family-groups which formed the units of the national group, 
were in large measure independent communities, standing to one 
another on terms much like those on which the nation stood to other 
nations; that they had their small blood-feuds as the nation had its 
great blood-feuds ; that each family-group was responsible to other 
family-groups for the acts of its members, as each nation to other 
nations for the acts of its citizens; that vengeance was taken on 
innocent members of a sinning family, as vengeance was taken on 
innocent citizens of a sinning nation; and that so the inter-family 
aggressor (answering to the modern criminal) stood in a like rela- 
tive position with the inter-national aggressor. Hence the naturalness 
of the fact that he was similarly treated. Already we have seen 
how, in medizval days, the heads of slain family-enemies (murderers 
of its members or stealers of its property) were exhibited as trophies. 
And since Strabo, writing of the Gauls and other northern peoples, 
says that the heads of foes slain in battle were brought back and 
sometimes nailed up to the chief door of the house, while, up to the 
time of the Salic law, the heads of slain private foes were fixed 
on stakes in front of it, we have evidence that identification 
of the public and the private foe was associated with the practice 
of taking trophies from them both. A kindred alliance is 
traceable in the usages of the Jews. Along with the slain 
Nicanor’s head, Judas orders that his hand be cut off; and he 
brings both with him to Jerusalem as trophies: the hand being that 
which he had stretched out in blasphemous boasts. And this 
treatment of the transgressor who is an alien, is paralleled by the 
treatment of non-alien transgressors by David, who, besides hanging 
up the corpses of the men who had slain Ishbosheth, “cut off their 
hands and their feet.” 

It may, then, be reasonably inferred that the display of executed 
felons on gibbets, or their heads on spikes, originates from the bring- 
ing back of trophies taken from slain enemies. Though usually a 
part only of the slain enemy is fixed up, yet sometimes the whole 
body is, as when the dead Saul, minus his head, was fastened by the 
Philistines to the wall of Bethshan; and that fixing up the whole 
body of the felon is more frequent, probably arises from the fact that 
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it has not to be brought from a great distance, as would usually 
have to be the body of an enemy. 


Though no direct connection exists between trophy-taking and 
ceremonial government, the foregoing facts reveal such indirect 
connections as make it needful to note the custom. It enters as 
a factor into the three forms of control—social, political, and 
religious. 

If, in primitive states, men are honoured according to their 
prowess—if their prowess is estimated here by the number of heads 
they can show, there by the number of jaw-bones, and elsewhere by 
the number of scalps,—if such trophies are treasured up for 
generations, and the pride of families is proportioned to the number 
of them taken by ancestors—if of the Gauls in the time of Posi- 
donius, we read that “the heads of their enemies that were the 
chiefest persons of quality, they carefully deposit in chests, em- 
balming them with the oil of cedars, showing them to strangers, 
glory and boast” that they or their forefathers had refused great 
sums of money for them; then, obviously, a kind of class-distinction 
is initiated by trophies. On reading that in some places a man’s 
rank varies with the quantity of bones in or upon his dwelling, 
we cannot deny that the display of these proofs of personal 
superiority, originates a regulative influence in social intercourse. 

As political control evolves, trophy-taking becomes in several 
ways instrumental to the maintenance of authority. Beyond the 
awe felt for the chief whose many trophies show his powers of de- 
struction, there comes the greater awe which, on growing into a 
king with subordinate chiefs and dependent tribes, he excites by 
accumulating the trophies others take on his behalf; rising into 
dread when he exhibits in numbers the relics of slain rulers. <As 
the practice assumes this developed form, the receipt of such vica- 
riously-taken trophies passes into a political ceremony. The heap of 
hands laid before an ancient Egyptian king, served to propitiate; as 
now serves the mass of jawbones sent by an Ashantee captain to 
the court. When we read of Timour’s soldiers that “ their cruelty 
was enforced by the peremptory command of producing an adequate 
number of heads,” we are conclusively shown that the presentation 
of trophies hardens into a form expressing obedience. Nor is it 
thus only that a political effect results. There is the derived kind of 
governmental restraint produced by fixing up the bodies or heads of 
felons. : 

Though offering part of a slain enemy to propitiate a ghost, does 
not enter into what is commonly called religious ceremonial, yet it 
obviously so enters when the aim is to propitiate a god developed 
from an ancestral ghost. We are shown the transition by such a 
fact as that in a battle between two tribes of Khonds, the first man who * 
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‘« slew his opponent, struck off his right arm and rushed with it to 
the priest in the rear, who bore it off as an offering to Laha Pennoo 
in his grave: ’’ Laha Pennoo being their “God of Arms.” Joining 
with this such other facts as that before the Tahitian god Oro, human 
immolations were frequent, and the preserved relics were built into 
walls “ formed entirely of human skulls,” which were “principally, if 
not entirely, the skulls of those who have been slain in battle ;” we 
are shown that gods are worshipped by bringing to them, and accumu- 
lating round their shrines, these portions of enemieskilled : killed, not 
unfrequently, in fulfilment of their supposed commands. And the infer- 
ence is verified on seeing similarly used other kinds of spoils. The 
Philistines, besides otherwise displaying relics of the dead Saul, 
put “his armour in the house of Ashtaroth.” By the Greeks the 
trophy, formed of arms, shields, and helmets taken from the defeated, 
was consecrated to some divinity; and the Romans deposited the 
spoils brought back from battle in the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus. 
Similarly of the Fijians, who are solicitous in every way to propi- 
tiate their blood-thirsty deities, we read that “when flags are taken 
they are always hung up as trophies in the mbure,” or temple. That 
hundreds of gilt spurs of French knights vanquished by the Flemish 
in the battle of Courtrai were deposited in the church of that place, 
and that in France flags taken from enemies were suspended from the 
vaults of churches (a practice not unknown in Protestant England), 
are facts that might be joined with these, did not so joining them 
imply the impossible supposition that Christians think to please 
“the God of love” by acts like those used to please the diabolical 
gods of cannibals. 

Because of inferences to be hereafter drawn, one remaining general 
truth must be named, though it is so obvious as to seem scarcely 
worth mention. Trophy-taking is directly related to militancy. 
It begins during a primitive life that is wholly eccupied in hostilities 
with men and animals; it develops with the growth of conquering 
societies in which perpetual wars generate the militant type of 
structure; it diminishes as growing industrialism more and more 
substitutes productive activities for destructive activities ; and it is a 
truism to say that complete industrialism necessitates entire cessa- 
tion of it. 

The chief significance of trophy-taking, however, has yet to be 
pointed out. The reason for dealing with it under the general head 
of Ceremonial Government, though in itself ‘scarcely to be classed as 
a ceremony, is that it furnishes us with the key to a large class of 
ceremonies which have prevailed all over the world among the uncivi- 
lized and semi-civilized. From the practice of cutting off and taking 
away portions of the dead body, there grows up the practice of cut- 
_ ting off portions of the living body. HERBERT SPENCER. 








FLORENCE AND THE MEDICTI. 
II. 


Cosimo had shown consummate skill by governing Florence 
through a party created and raised to influence by himself. The 
jealousy of these adherents formed the chief difficulty with which 
his son Piero had to contend. Unless the Medici could manage to 
kick down the ladder whereby they had risen, they ran the risk of 
losing all. As on a former occasion, so now they profited by the 
mistakes of their antagonists. Three chief men of their own party, 
Diotisalvi Neroni, Agnolo Acciaiuoli, and Luca Pitti, determined to 
shake off the yoke of their masters, and to repay the Medici for 
what they owed by leading them to ruin. ' Niccolo Soderini, a patriot, 
indignant at the slow enslavement of his country, joined them. At 
first they strove to undermine the credit of the Medici with the 
Florentines by inducing Piero to call in the moneys placed at 
interest by his father in the hands of private citizens. This act 
was unpopular; but it did not suffice to move a revolution. To 
proceed by constitutional measures against the Medici was judged 
impolitic. Therefore the conspirators decided to take, if possible, 
Piero’s life. The plot failed, chiefly owing to the coolness and the 
cunning of the young Lorenzo, Piero’s eldest son. Public sym- 
pathy was strongly excited against the aggressors. Neroni, Acciaiuoli, 
and Soderini were exiled. Pitti was allowed to stay, dishonoured, 
powerless, and penniless, in Florence. Meanwhile, the failure of 
their foes had only served to strengthen the position of the Medici. 
The ladder had saved them the trouble of kicking it down. 

The congratulations addressed on this occasion to Piero and 
Lorenzo by the ruling powers of Italy, show that the Medici were 
already regarded as princes outside Florence. Lorenzo and Giuliano, 
the two sons of Piero,travelled abroad to the courtsof Milan and Ferrara 
with the style and state of more than simple citizens. At home they 
occupied the first place on all occasions of public ceremony, receiving 
royal visitors on terms of equality, and performing the hospitalities 
of the Republic like men who had been born to represent its dignities. 
Lorenzo’s marriage to Clarice Orsini, of the noble Roman house, was 
another sign that the Medici were advancing on the way toward 
despotism. Cosimo had avoided foreign alliances for his children. 
His descendants now judged themselves firmly planted enough to 
risk the odium of a princely match for the sake of the support out- 
side the city they might win. 

(1) Concluded from the Fortnightly Review for December, 1877. 
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Piero de’ Medici died in December, 1469. His son Lorenzo was then 
barely twenty-two years of age. The chiefs of the Medicean party, 
all-powerful in the State, held a council, in which they resolved to 
place him in the same position as his father and grandfather. This 
resolve seems to have been formed after mature deliberation, on the 
ground that the existing conditions of Italian politics rendered it 
impossible to conduct the government without a presidential head. 
Florence, though still a democracy, required a permanent chief to 
treat on an equality with the princes of the leading cities. Here we 
may note the prudence of Cosimo’s foreign policy. When he helped 
to establish despots in Milan and Bologna, he was rendering the 
presidency of his own family in Florence necessary. Lorenzo, 
having received this invitation, called attention to his youth and 
inexperience. Yet he did not refuse it; and, after a graceful 
display of diffidence, he accepted the charge, entering thus upon 
that famous political career, in the course of which he not only 
established and maintained a balance of power in Italy, with 
Florence for the central city, but also contrived to remodel the 
government of the Republic in the interest of his own family and to 
strengthen the Medici by relations with the Papal See. 

The extraordinary versatility of this man’s intellectual and social 
gifts, his participation in all the literary and philosophical interests 
of his century, his large and liberal patronage of art, and the gaiety 
with which he joined the people of Florence in their pastimes— 
Mayday games and Carnival festivities—strengthened his hold upon 
the city in an age devoted to culture and refined pleasure. What- 
ever was most brilliant in the spirit of the Italian Renaissance 
seemed to be incarnate in Lorenzo. Not merely asa patron and a 
dilettante, but as a poet and a critic, a philosopher and scholar, he 
proved himself adequate to the varied intellectual ambitions of his 
country. Penetrated with the passion for erudition which dis- 
tinguished Florence in the fifteenth century, familiar with her 
painters and her sculptors, deeply read in the works of her great 
poets, he conceived the ideal of infusing the spirit of antique civility 
into modern life, and of effecting for society what the artists were 
performing in their own sphere. To preserve the native character 
of the Florentine genius, while he added the grace of classic form, 
was the aim to which his tastes and instincts led him. At the same 
time, while he made himself the master of Florentine revels, and the 
Augustus of Renaissance literature, he took care that beneath his 
carnival masks and ball-dresses should be concealed the chains 
which he was forging for the Republic. What he lacked, with so 
much mental brilliancy, was moral greatness. The age he lived in 
was an age of selfish despots, treacherous generals, godless priests. 
It was an age of intellectual vigour and artistic creativeness; but 
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it was also an age of mean ambition, sordid policy, and vitiated 
principles. Lorenzo remained true in all respects to the genius of 
this age: true to its enthusiasm for antique culture, true to its 
passion for art, true to its refined love of pleasure ; but true also to 
its petty political intrigues, to its cynical selfishness, to its lack of 
heroism. For Florence he looked no higher and saw no further 
than Cosimo had done. If culture was his pastime, the enslavement 
of the city by bribery and corruption was the hard work of his 
manhood. As is the case with much Renaissance art, his life was 
worth more for its decorative detail than for its constructive design. 
In richness, versatility, variety, and exquisiteness of execution, it 
left little to be desired; yet, viewed at a distance, and as a whole, 
it does not inspire us with a sense of architectonic majesty. 

Lorenzo’s chief difficulties arose from the necessity under which, 
like Cosimo, he laboured of governing the city through its old in- 
stitutions by means of a party. To keep the members of this party 
in good temper, and to gain their approval for the alterations he 
effected in the State-machinery of Florence, was the problem of his 
life. The successful solution of this problem was easier now, after 
two generations of the Medicean ascendency, than it had been at first. 
Meanwhile the people were maintained in good humour by public 
shows, ease, plenty, and a general laxity of discipline. The splen- 
dour of Lorenzo’s foreign alliances and the consideration he received 
from all the Courts of Italy, contributed in no small measure to his 
popularity and security at home. By using his authority over 
Florence to inspire respect abroad, and by using his foreign credit 
to impose upon the burghers, Lorenzo displayed the tact of a true 
Italian diplomatist. His genius for State-craft, as then understood, 
was indeed of a rare order, equally adapted to the conduct of a com- 
plicated foreign policy and to the control of a suspicious and variable 
Commonwealth. In one point alone he was inferior to his grand- 
father. He neglected commerce, and allowed his banking business 
to fall into disorder so hopeless that in course of time he ceased to 
be solvent. Meanwhile his personal expenses, both as a prince in 
his own palace, and as the representative of majesty in Florence, 
continually increased. The bankruptcy of the Medici, it had long 
been foreseen, would involve the public finances in serious confusion. 
And now, in order to retrieve his fortunes, Lorenzo was not only 
obliged to repudiate his debts to the exchequer, but had also to gain 
complete disposal of the State-purse. It was this necessity that 
drove him to effect the constitutional revolution of 1480, by which he 
substituted a Privy Council of seventy members for the old councils 
of the State, absorbing the chief functions of the Commonwealth into 
this single body, whom he practically nominated at pleasure. The 
same want of money led to the great scandal of his reign—the 
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plundering of the Monte delle Doti, or State Insurance-Office Fund 
for securing dowers to the children of its creditors. 

While tracing the salient points of Lorenzo de’ Medici’s adminis- 
tration, I have omitted to mention the important events which 
followed shortly after his accession to power in 1469. What 
happened between that date and 1480 was not only decisive for the 
future fortunes of the Casa Medici, but it was also eminently 
characteristic of the perils and the difficulties which beset Italian 
despots. The year 1471 was signalised by a visit paid by the Duke 
Galeazzo Maria Sforza of Milan, and his wife Bona of Savoy, to the 
Medici in Florence. They came attended by their whole court— 
body-guards on horse and foot, ushers, pages, falconers, grooms, 
kennel-varlets, and huntsmen. Omitting the mere baggage service, 
their train counted two thousand horses. To mention this incident 
would be superfluous, had not so acute an observer as Machia- 
velli marked it out as a turning-point in Florentine history. 
Now, for the first time, the democratic Commonwealth saw its streets 
filled with a mob of courtiers. Masques, balls, and tournaments 
succeeded each other with magnificent variety ; and all the arts of 
Florence were pressed into the service of these festivals. Machiavelli 
says that the burghers lost the last remnant of their old austerity of 
manners, and became, like the degenerate Romans, ready to obey 
the masters who provided them with brilliant spectacles. They gazed 
with admiration on the pomp of Italian princes, their dissolute and 
godless living, their luxury and prodigal expenditure; and when 
the Medici affected similar habits in the next generation, the people 
had no courage to resist the invasion of their pleasant vices. 

In the same year, 1471, Volterra was reconquered for the Floren- 
tines by Frederick of Urbino. The honours of this victory, dis- 
graced by a brutal sack of the conquered city,'in violation of its 
articles of capitulation, were reserved for Lorenzo, who returned in 
triumph to Florence. More than ever he assumed the prince, and 
in his person undertook to represent the State. 

In the same year, 1471, Francesco della Rovere was raised to the 
papacy with the memorable name of Sixtus IV. Sixtus was a man 
of violent temper and fierce passions, restless and impatiently 
ambitious, bent on the aggrandisement of the beautiful and wanton 
youths, his nephews. Of these the most aspiring was Girolamo 
Riario, for whom Sixtus bought the town of Imola from Taddeo 
Manfredi, in order that he might possess the title of count and the 
nucleus of a tyranny in the Romagna. This purchase thwarted the 
plans of Lorenzo, who wished to secure the same advantages 
for Florence. Smarting with the sense of disappointment, he 
forbade the Roman banker, Francesco Pazzi, to guarantee the 
purchase money. By this act Lorenzo made two mortal foes— 
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the Pope and Francesco Pazzi. Francesco was a thin, pale, atra- 
bilious fanatic, all nerve and passion, with a monomaniac intensity of 
purpose, and a will inflamed and guided by imagination—a man 
formed by nature for conspiracy, such a man, in fact, as Shakspere 
drew in Cassius. Maddened by Lorenzo’s prohibition, he conceived 
the notion of overthrowing the Medici in Florence by a violent 
blow. Girolamo Riario entered into his views. So did Francesco 
Salviati, Archbishop of Pisa, who had private reasons for hostility. 
These men found no difficulty in winning over Sixtus to their plot ; 
nor is it possible to purge the Pope of participation in what followed. 
I need not describe by what means Francesco drew the other 
members of his family into the scheme, and how he secured the 
assistance of armed cutthroats. Suffice it to say that the chief 
conspirators, with the exception of the Count Girolamo, betook 
themselves to Florence, and there, after the failure of other 
attempts, decided to murder Lorenzo and his brother Giuliano in 
the cathedral on Sunday, the 26th of April, 1478. The moment 
when the priest at the high altar finished the mass was fixed for the 
assassination. Everything was ready. The conspirators, by Judas 
kisses and embracements, had discovered that the young men wore 
no protective armour under their silken doublets. Pacing the aisles 
behind the choir, they feared no treason. And now the lives of 
both might easily have been secured, if at the last moment the 
courage of the hired assassins had not failed them. Murder, they said, 
was well enough; but they could not bring themselves to stab 
men before the newly consecrated body of Christ. In this extremity 
a priest was found, who, “being accustomed to churches,” had no 
scruples. He and another reprobate were told off to Lorenzo. 
Francesco de’ Pazzi himself undertook Giuliano. The moment for 
attack arrived. Francesco plunged his dagger into the heart of 
Giuliano. Then, not satisfied with this death-blow, he struck 
again, and in his heat of passion wounded his own thigh. Lorenzo 
escaped with a flesh-wound from the poniard of the priest, and 
rushed into the sacristy, where his friend Poliziano shut and held 
the brazen door. The plot had failed; for Giuliano, of the two 
brothers, was the one whom the conspirators would the more 
willingly have spared. The whole church was in an uproar. 
The city rose in tumult. Rage and horror took possession of 
the people. They flew to the Palazzo Pubblico and to the 
houses of the Pazzi, hunted the conspirators from place to place, 
hung the archbishop by the neck from the palace windows, and, 
as they found fresh victims for their fury, strung them one by 
one in a ghastly row at his side above the square. About one 
hundred in all were killed. None who had joined in the plot escaped ; 
for Lorenzo had long arms, and one man, who fled to Constantinople, 
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was delivered over to his agents by the Sultan. Out of the whole 
Pazzi family only Guglielmo, the husband of Bianca de’ Medici, was 
spared. When the tumult was over, Andrea del Castagno painted 
the portraits of the traitors head-downwards upon the walls of the 
Bargello Palace, in order that all men might know what fate awaited 
the foes of the Medici and of the State of Florence.’ Meanwhile a 
bastard son of Giuliano’s was received into the Medicean household, 
to perpetuate his lineage. This child, named Giulio, was destined 
to be famous in the annals of Italy and Florence under the title of 
Pope Clement VII. 

As is usual when such plots miss their mark, the passions excited 
redounded to the profit of the injured party. The Commonwealth 
felt that the blow struck at Lorenzo had been aimed at their majesty. 
Sixtus, on the other hand, could not contain his rage at the failure of 
so ably planned a coup de main. Ignoring that he had sanctioned the 
treason, that a priest had put his hand to the dagger, that the 
impious deed had been attempted in a church before the very Sacra- 
ment of Christ, whose vicar on earth he was, the Pope now excom- 
municated the Republic. The reason he alleged was, that the Floren- 
tines had dared to hang an archbishop. 

Thus began a war to the death between Sixtus and Florence. The 
Pope inflamed the whole of Italy, and carried on a ruinous campaign 
in Tuscany. It seemed as though the Republic might lose her 
subject cities, always ready to revolt when danger threatened the 
sovereign State. Lorenzo’s position became critical. Sixtus made 
no secret of the hatred he bore him personally, declaring that he 
fought less with Florence than with the Medici. To bear the odium 
of this long war and this heavy interdict alone, was more than he 
could do. His allies forsook him. Naples was enlisted on the 
Pope’s side. Milan and the other States of Lombardy were oceupied 
with their own affairs, and held aloof. In this extremity he saw that 
nothing but a bold step could save him. The league formed by 
Sixtus must be broken up at any risk, and, if possible, by his own 
ability. On the 6th of December, 1479, Lorenzo left Florence 
unarmed and unattended, took ship at Leghorn, and proceeded to the 
court of his enemy, King Ferdinand, at Naples. Ferdinand was a 
cruel and treacherous sovereign, who had murdered his guest, Jacopo 
Piccinino, at a banquet given in his honour. But Ferdinand was 
the son of Alfonso, who, by address and eloquence, had gained a 
kingdom from his foe and jailor, Filippo Maria Visconti., Lorenzo 
calculated that he too, following Alfonso’s policy, might prove to 
Ferdinand how little there was to gain from an alliance with Rome, 
how much Naples and Florence, firmly united together for offence 
and defence, might effect in Italy. 


(1) Giottino had painted the Duke of Athens, in like manner, on the same walls. 
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Only a student of those perilous times can appreciate the courage 
and the genius, the audacity combined with diplomatic penetration, 
displayed by Lorenzo at this crisis. He calmly walked into the 
lion’s den, trusting he could tame the lion and teach it, and all in a 
few days. Nor did his expectation fail. Though Lorenzo was 
rather ugly than handsome, with a dark skin, héavy brows, powerful 
jaws, and nose sharp in the bridge and broad at the nostrils, without 
grace of carriage or melody of voice, he possessed what makes up for 
personal defects—the winning charm of eloquence in conversation, a 
subtle wit, profound knowledge of men, and tact allied to sympathy, 
which placed him always at the centre of the situation. Ferdinand 
received him kindly. The Neapolitan nobles admired his courage, 
and were fascinated by his social talents. On the Ist of March, 
1480, he left Naples again, having won over the King by his argu- 
ments. When he reached Florence he was able to declare that he 
brought home a treaty of peace and alliance signed by the most 
powerful foe of the Republic. The success of this bold enterprise 
endeared Lorenzo more than ever to his countrymen. In the same 
year they concluded a treaty with Sixtus, who was forced against 
his will to lay down arms by the capture of Otranto and the extreme 
peril of Turkish invasion. After the year 1480 Lorenzo remained sole 
master in Florence, the arbiter and peacemaker of the rest of Italy. 

The conjuration of the Pazzi was only one in a long series of 
similar conspiracies. Italian despots gained their power by vio- 
lence, and wielded it with craft. Violence and craft were therefore 
used against them. When the study of the classics had penetrated 
the nation with antique ideas of heroism, tyrannicide became a 
virtue. Princes were murdered with frightful frequency. Thus 
Gian Maria Visconti was put to death at Milan in 1412 ; Galeazzo 
Maria Sforza in 1484; the Chiarelli of Fabriano were massacred in 
1435 ; the Baglioni of Perugia in 1500; Girolamo Gentile planned 
the assassination of Galeazzo Sforza at Genoa in 1476; Niccolo 
dEste conspired against his uncle Ercole in 1476; Stefano Porcari 
attempted the life of Nicolas V. at Rome in 1453 ; Lodovico Sforza 
narrowly escaped a violent death in 1453. I might multiply these 
instances beyond satiety. As it is, I have selected but a few 
examples falling, all but one, within the second half of the fifteenth 
century. Nearly all these attempts upon the lives of princes were 
made in church during the celebration of sacred offices. There was 
no superfluity of naughtiness, no wilful sacrilege, in this choice of 
an occasion. It only testified to the continual suspicion and guarded 
watchfulness maintained by tyrants. To strike at them except 
in church was almost impossible. Meanwhile the fate of the 
tyrannicides was uniform. Successful or not, they perished. Yet 
80 grievous was the pressure of Italian despotism, so glorious was 
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the ideal of Greek and Roman heroism, so passionate the temper of 
the people, that to kill a prince at any cost to self appeared the 
crown of manliness. This bloodshed exercised a delirious fascina- 
tion: pure and base, personal and patriotic motives combined to 
add intensity of fixed and fiery purpose to the murderous impulse. 
Those then who, like the Medici, aspired to tyranny and sought 
to found a dynasty of princes, entered the arena against a host of 
unknown and unseen gladiators. 

On his death-bed in 1492, Lorenzo lay between two men—Angelo 
Poliziano and Girolamo Savonarola. Poliziano incarnated the 
genial, radiant, godless spirit of fifteenth century humanism. Savona- 
rola represented the conscience of Italy, self-convicted, amid all her 
greatness, of crimes that called for punishment. It is said that 
when Lorenzo asked the monk for absolution, Savonarola bade him 
first restore freedom to Florence. Lorenzo turned his face to the 
wall and was silent. How indeed could he make this city in a 
moment free, after sixty years of slow and systematic corruption? 
Savonarola left him, and he died unshriven. This legend is doubt- 
ful, though it rests on excellent if somewhat partial authority. It 
has, at any rate, the value of a mythus, since it epitomizes the 
attitude assumed by the great preacher to the prince. Florence 
enslaved, the soul of Lorenzo cannot lay its burden down, but must 
go with all its sins upon it to the throne of God. 

The year 1492 was a memorable year for Italy. In this year 
Lorenzo’s death removed the keystone of the arch that had sustained 
the fabric of Italian federation. In this year Roderigo Borgia was 
elected Pope. In this year Columbus discovered America; Vasco 
di Gama soon after opened a new way to the Indies, and thus the 
commerce of the world passed from Italy to other nations. In this 
year the conquest of Granada gave unity to the Spanish nation. In 
this year France, through the life-long craft of Louis XI., was for 
the first time united under a young hot-headed sovereign. On every 
side of the political horizon storms threatened. It was clear that a 
new chapter of European history had been opened. Then Savonarola 
raised his voice, and cried that the crimes of Italy, the abominations 
of the Church, would speedily be punished. Events led rapidly to 
the fulfilment of this prophecy. Lorenzo’s successor, Piero de’ 
Medici, was a vain, irresolute, and hasty princeling, fond of display, 
proud of his skill in fencing and football-playing, with too much of 
the Orsini blood in his hot veins, with too little of the Medicean 
craft in his weak head. The Italian despots felt they could not trust 
Piero, and this want of confidence was probably the first motive 
that impelled Lodovico Sforza to call Charles VIII. into Italy in 
1494. 


It will not be necessary to dwell upon this invasion of the French, 
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except in so far as it affected Florence. Charles passed rapidly 
through Lombardy, engaged his army in the passes of the Apen- 
nines, and debouched upon the coast where the Magra divided 
Tuscany from Lunigiana. Here the fortresses of Sarzana and Pietra 
Santa, between the marble bulwark of Carrara and the Tuscan sea, 
stopped his further progress. The keys were held by the Floren- 
tines. To force these strong positions and to pass beyond them 
seemed impossible. It might have been impossible if Piero de’ 
Medici had possessed a firmer will. As it was, he rode off to the 
French camp, delivered up the forts to Charles, bound the King by 
no engagements, and returned not otherwise than proud of his folly 
to Florence. <A terrible reception awaited him. The Florentines, in 
their fury, had risen and sacked the Medicean palace. It was as 
much as Piero, with his brothers, could do to escape beyond the hills 
to Venice. The despotism of the Medici, so carefully built up, so 
artfully sustained and strengthened, was overthrown in a single day. 

Before considering what happened in Florence after the expulsion 
of the Medici, it will be well to pause a moment and review the 
state in which Lorenzo had left his family. Piero, his eldest son, 
recognised as chief of the Republic after his father’s death, was 
married to Alfonsina Orsini, and was in his twenty-second year. 
Giovanni, his second son, a youth of seventeen, had just been made 
cardinal. This honour, of vast importance for the Casa Medici in 
the future, he owed to his sister Maddalena’s marriage to Franches- 
chetto Cybo, son of Innocent VIII. The third of Lorenzo’s sons, 
named Giuliano, was a boy of thirteen. Giulio, the bastard son of 
the elder Giuliano, was fourteen. These four princes formed the 
efficient strength of the Medici, the hope of the house ; and for each 
of them, with the exception of Piero, who died in exile, and of 
whom no more notice need be taken, a brilliant destiny was still in 
store. In the year 1495, however, they now wandered, homeless and 
helpless, through the cities of Italy, each of which was shaken to its 
foundations by the French invasion. 

Florence, left without the Medici, deprived of Pisa and other 
subject cities by the passage of the French army, with no leader but 
the monk Savonarola, now sought to reconstitute her liberties. 
During the domination of the Albizzi and the Medici the old order 
of the Commonwealth had been completely broken up. The Arti 
had lost their primitive importance. The distinctions between the 
Grandi and the Popolani had practically passed away. In a de- 
mocracy that has submitted to a lengthened course of tyranny, such 
extinction of its old life is inevitable. Yet the passion for liberty 
was still powerful; and the busy brains of the Florentines were 
stored with experience gained from their previous vicissitudes, from 
the study of antique history, and from the observation of existing 
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constitutions in the towns of Italy. They now determined to re- 
organize the State upon the model of the Venetian Republic. The 
Signory was to remain, with its old institution of Priors, Gonfulonier, 
and College, elected for brief periods. These magistrates were to 
take the initiative in debate, to propose measures, and to consider 
plans of action. The real power of the State, for voting supplies 
and ratifying the measures of the Signory, was vested in a senate of 
one thousand members, called the Grand Council, from whom a 
smaller body of forty, acting as intermediates between the Council 
and the Signory, were elected. It is said that the plan of this con- 
stitution originated with Savonarola; nor is there any doubt that he 
used all his influence in the pulpit of the Duomo to render it accept- 
able to the people. Whoever may have been responsible for its 
formation, the new government was carried in 1495, and a large hall 
for the assembly of the Grand Council was opened in the public 
palace. 

Savonarola, meanwhile, had become the ruling spirit of Florence. 
He gained his great power as a preacher: he used it like a monk. 
The motive principle of his action was the passion for reform. To 
bring the Church back to its pristine state of purity, without altering 
its doctrine or suggesting any new form of creed; to purge Italy of 
ungodly customs; to overthrow the tyrants who encouraged evil 
living, and to place the power of the State in the hands of sober 
citizens : these were his objects. Though he set himself in bold 
opposition to the reigning Pope, he had no desire to destroy the 
spiritual supremacy of St. Peter’s see. Though he burned with an 
enthusiastic zeal for liberty, and displayed rare genius for adminis- 
tration, he had no ambition to rule Florence like a dictator. Savo- 
narola was neither a reformer in the northern sense of the word, nor 
yet a political demagogue. His sole wish was to see purity of 
manners, and freedom of self-government re-established. With this 
end in view, he bade the Florentines elect Christ as their supreme 
chief; and they did so. For the same end, he abstained from 
appearing in the State Councils, and left the Constitution to work by 
its own laws. His personal influence he reserved for the pulpit; 
and here he was omnipotent. The people believed in him as 
prophet. They turned to him as the man who knew what he 
wanted—as the voice of liberty, the soul of the new régime, the 
genius who could breathe inte the Commonwealth a breath of fresh 
vitality. When, therefore, Savonarola preached a reform of man- 
ners, he was at once obeyed. Strict laws were passed enforcing 
sobriety, condemning trades of pleasure, reducing the gay customs 
of Fiorence to puritanical austerity. 

Great stress has been laid upon this reaction of the monk-led populace 
against the vices of the past. Yet the historian is bound to pro- 
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nounce that the reform effected by Savonarola was rather picturesque 
than vital. Like all violent revivals of pietism, it produced a no less 
violent reaction. The parties within the city who resented the 
interference of a preaching friar, joined with the Pope in Rome, who 
hated a contumacious schismatic in Savonarola. Assailed by these 
two forces at the same moment, and driven upon perilous ground by 
his own febrile enthusiasm, Savonarola succumbed. He was im- 
prisoned, tortured, and burned upon the public square in 1498. 

What Savonarola really achieved for Florence, was not a per- 
manent reform of morality, but a resuscitation of the spirit of 
freedom. His followers, called in contempt ZI Piagnoni, or the 
Weepers, formed the pith of the Commonwealth in future ; and the 
memory of their martyr served as a common bond of sympathy to 
unite them in times of trial. It was a necessary consequence of the 
peculiar part he played, that the city was henceforth divided into 
factions representing mutually antagonistic principles. These factions 
were not created by Savonarola; but his extraordinary influence 
accentuated, as it were, the humours that lay dormant in the State. 
Families favourable to the Medici took the name of Palleschi. Men 
who chafed against puritanical reform, and who were eager for any 
government that should secure them their old licence, were known 
as Compagnacci. Meanwhile the oligarchs, who disliked a demo- 
cratic constitution, and thought it possible to found an aristocracy 
without the intervention of the Medici, came to be known as Gli® 
Ottimati. Florence held within itself, from this epoch forward to 
the final extinction of liberty, four great parties: the Piagnoni, 
passionate for political freedom and austerity of life; the Padleschi, 
favourable to the Medicean cause, and regretful of Lorenzo’s pleasant 
rule; the Compagnacci, intolerant of the reformed Republic, neither 
hostile nor loyal to the Medici, but desirous of personal license; the 
Ottimati, astute and selfish, watching their own advantage, ever 
mindful to form a narrow government of privileged families, disin- 
clined to the Medici, except when they thought the Medici might 
be employed as instruments in their intrigues. 

During the short period of Savonarola’s ascendency, Florence was 
in form at least a Theocracy, without any titular head but Christ ; 
and as long as the enthusiasm inspired by the monk lasted, as long 
as his personal influence endured, the Constitution of the Grand 
Council worked well. After his death, it was found that the machinery 
was too cumbrous. While adopting the Venetian form of govern- 
ment, the Florentines had omitted one essential element—the Doge. 
By referring measures of immediate necessity to the Grand Council, 
the Republic lost precious time. Dangerous publicity, moreover, was 
incurred; and so large a body often came to no firm resolution. 
There was no permanent authority in the State; no security that 
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what had been deliberated would be carried out with energy ; no 
titular chief, who could transact affairs with foreign potentates and 
their ambassadors. Accordingly, in 1502, it was decreed that the 
Gonfalonier should hold office for life—should be in facta Doge. To 
this important post of permanent president Piero Soderini was ap- 
pointed ; and in his hands were placed the chief affairs of the Republic. 

At this point Florence, after all her vicissitudes, had won her 
way to something really similar to the Venetian Constitution. Yet 
the similarity existed more in form than in fact. The government 
of burghers in a Grand Council, with a Senate of forty, and a Gon- 
falonier for life, had not grown up gradually and absorbed into itself 
the vital forces of the Commonwealth. It was a creation of inventive 
intelligence, not of national development, in Florence. It had 
against it the jealousy of the Ottimati, who felt themselves over- 
shadowed by the Gonfalonier; the hatred of the Palleschi, who 
yearned for the Medici; the discontent of the working-classes, who 
thought the presence of a Court in Florence would improve trade; 
last, but not least, the disaffection of the Compagnacci, who felt they 
could not flourish to their heart’s content in a free commonwealth. 
Moreover, though the name of liberty was on every lip, though the 
Florentines talked, wrote, and speculated more about constitutional 
independence than they had ever done, the true energy of free 
institutions had passed from the city. The corrupt government of 


‘Cosimo and Lorenzo bore its natural fruit now. Egotistic ambition 


and avarice supplanted patriotism and industry. It is necessary to 
comprehend these circumstances, in order that the next revolution 
may be clearly understood. 

During the ten years which elapsed between 1502 and 1512, 
Piero Soderini administered Florence with an outward show of great 
prosperity. He regained Pisa, and maintained an honourable foreign 
policy in the midst of the wars stirred up by the League of Cambray. 
Meanwhile the young princes of the house of Medici had grown to 
manhood in exile. The Cardinal Giovanni was thirty-seven in 1512. 
His brother Giuliano was thirty-three. Both of these men were 
better fitted than their brother Piero to fight the battles of the 
family. Giovanni, in particular, had inherited no small portion of 
the Medicean craft. During the troubled reign of Julius II. he 
kept very quiet, cementing his connections with powerful men in 
Rome, but making no effort to regain his hold on Florence. Now 
the moment for striking a decisive blow had come. After the battle 
of Ravenna in 1512, the French were driven out of Italy, and the 
Sforzas returned to Milan; the Spanish troops, under the Viceroy 
Cardona, remained masters of the country. Following the camp of 
these Spaniards, Giovanni de’ Medici entered Tuscany in August, and 
caused the restoration of the Medici to be announced in Florence. 
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The people, assembled by Soderini, resolved to resist to the utter- 
most. No foreign army should force them to receive the masters 
whom they had expelled. Yet their courage failed on the 29th 
day of August, when news reached them of the capture and the sack 
of Prato. Prato is a sunny little city, a few miles distant from the 
walls of Florence, famous for the beauty of its women, the richness 
of its gardens, and the grace of its buildings. Into this gem of 
cities the savage soldiery of Spain marched in the bright autumnal 
weather, and turned the paradise into a hell. It is even now impos- 
sible to read of what they did in Prato without shuddering.’ 
Cruelty and lust, sordid greed for gold, and cold delight in blood- 
shed, could go no further. Giovanni de’ Medici, by nature mild and 
voluptuous, averse to violence of all kinds, had to smile approval, 
while the Spanish Viceroy knocked thus with mailed hand for him 
at the door of Florence. The Florentines were paralyzed with terror. 
They deposed Soderini and received the Medici. Giovanni and 
Giuliano entered their devastated palace in the Via Larga, abolished 
the Grand Council, and dealt with the Republic as they listed. 
There was no longer any medium in Florence possible between 
either tyranny or some such government as the Medici had now 
destroyed. The State was too rotten to recover even the modified 
despotism of Lorenzo’s days. Each transformation had impaired 
some portion of its framework, broken down some of its traditions, 
and sowed new seeds of egotism in citizens who saw all things round 
them change but self-advantage. Therefore Giovanni and Giuliano 
felt themselves secure in flattering the popular vanity by an empty 
parade of their old institutions. They restored the Signory and the 
Gonfalonier, elected for intervals of two months by officers appointed 
for this purpose by the Medici. Florence had the show of a free 
government. But the Medici managed all things; and soldiers, 
commanded by their creature, Paolo Vettori, held the palace and the 
public square. The tyranny thus established was less secure, 
inasmuch as it openly rested upon violence, than Lorenzo’s power had 
been; nor were there signs wanting that the burghers could ill brook 
their servitude. The conspiracy of Pietro Paolo Boscoli and 
Agostino Capponi proved that the Medicean brothers ran daily risk 
of life. Indeed, it is not likely that they would have succeeded in 
maintaining their authority—for they were poor and ill-supported 
by friends outside the city—except for one most lucky circumstance : 
that was the election of Giovanni de’ Medici to the Papacy in 1513. 
The creation of Leo X. spread satisfaction throughout Italy. 
Politicians trusted that he would display some portion of his father’s 
ability, and restore peace to the nation. Men of arts and letters 
expected everything from a Medicean pope, who had already 


(1) See Archivio Storico. 
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acquired the reputation of polite culture and open-handed generosity. 
They at any rate were not deceived. Leo’s first words on taking 
his place in the Vatican were addressed to his brother Giuliano: 
“ Let us enjoy the Papacy, now that God has given it to us;” and 
his notion of enjoyment was to surround himself with court-poets, 
jesters, and musicians, to adorn his Roman palaces with frescoes, to 
collect statues and inscriptions, to listen to Latin speeches, and to 
pass judgment upon scholarly compositions. Any one and every one 
who gave him sensual or intellectual pleasure, found his purse always 
open. He lived in the utmost magnificence, and made Rome the 
Paris of the Renaissance for brilliance, immorality, and self-indulgent 
ease. The politicians had less reason to be satisfied. Instead of 
uniting the Italians and keeping the great powers of Europe in 
check, Leo carried on a series of disastrous petty wars, chiefly with 
the purpose of establishing the Medici as princes. He squandered 
the revenues of the Church, and left enormous debts behind him— 
an exchequer ruined and a foreign policy so confused that peace for 
Italy could only be obtained by servitude. 

Florence shared in the general rejoicing which greeted Leo’s 
accession to the Papacy. He was the first Florentine citizen who 
had received the tiara, and the popular vanity was flattered by this 
honour to the Republic. Political theorists, meanwhile, began to 
speculate what greatness Florence, in combination with Rome, might 
rise to. The Pope was young; he ruled a large territory, reduced 
to order by his warlike predecessors. It seemed as though the 
Republic, swayed by him, might make herself the first city in Italy, 
and restore the glories of her Guelf ascendency upon the platform of 
Renaissance statecraft. There was now no overt opposition to the 
Medici in Florence. How to govern the city from Rome, and how 
to advance the fortunes of his brother Giuliano and his nephew 
Lorenzo (Piero’s son, a young man of twenty-one), occupied the 
Pope’s most serious attention. For Lorenzo Leo obtained the Duchy 
of Urbino and the hand of a French princess. Giuliano was named 
Gonfalonier of the Church. He also received the French title of 
Duke of Nemours and the hand of Filiberta, Princess of Savoy. Leo 
entertained a further project of acquiring the crown of Southern 
Italy for his brother, and thus of uniting Rome, Florence, and 
Naples under the headship of his house. Nor were the Medicean 
interests neglected in the Church. Giulio, the Pope’s . bastard 
cousin, was made cardinal. He remained in Rome, acting as vice- 
chancellor and doing the hard work of the Papal Government for 
the pleasure-loving pontiff. 

To Lorenzo, Duke of Urbino, the titular head of the family, was 
committed the government of Florence. During their exile, wan- 
dering from court to court in Italy, the Medici had forgotten what 
it was to be burghers, and had acquired the manners of princes. 
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Leo alone retained enough of caution to warn his nephew that the 
Florentines must still be treated as free people. He confirmed the 
constitution of the Signory and the Privy Council of seventy estab- 
lished by his father, bidding Lorenzo, while he ruled this sham 
Republic, to avoid the outer signs of tyranny. ‘The young duke at 
first behaved with moderation, but he could not cast aside his habits 
of a great lord. Florence now for the first time saw a regular court 
established in her midst, with a prince, who, though he bore a 
foreign title, was in fact her master. The joyous days of Lorenzo 
the Magnificent returned. Masquerades and triumphs filled the 
public squares. Two clubs of pleasure, called the Diamond and the 
Branch—badges adopted by the Medici to signify their firmness in 
disaster and their power of self-recovery—were formed to lead the 
revels. The best sculptors and painters devoted their genius to the 
invention of costumes and cars. The city affected to believe that 
the age of gold had come again. 

Fortune had been very favourable to the Medici. They had 
returned as princes to Florence. Giovanni was Pope. Giuliano was 
Gonfalonier of the Church. Giulio was Cardinal and Archbishop of 
Florence. Lorenzo ruled the city like a sovereign. But this pros- 
perity was no less brief than it was brilliant. A few years sufficed 
to sweep off all the chiefs of the great house. Giuliano died in 
1516, leaving only a bastard son Ippolito. Lorenzo died in 1519, 
leaving a bastard son Alessandro, and a daughter, six days old, who 
lived to be the Queen of France. Leo died in 1521. There re- 
mained now no legitimate male descendants from the stock of 
Cosimo. The honours and pretensions of the Medici devolved upon 
three bastards—on the Cardinal Giulio, and the two boys, Ales- 
sandro and Ippolito. Of these, Alessandro was a mulatto, his 
mother having been a Moorish slave in the Palace of Urbino; and 
whether his father was Giulio, or Giuliano, or a base groom, was not 
known for certain. To such extremities were the Medici reduced. 
In order to keep their house alive, they were obliged to adopt this 
foundling. It is true that the younger branch of the family, 
descended from Lorenzo, the brother of Cosimo, still flourished. At 
this epoch it was represented by Giovanni, the great general known 
as the Invincible, whose bust so strikingly resembles that of 
Napoleon. But between this line of the Medici and the elder 
branch there had never been true cordiality. The Cardinal mis- 
trusted Giovanni. It may, moreover, be added, that Giovanni was 
himself doomed to death in the year 1526. 

Giulio de’ Medici was left in 1521 to administer the State of 
Florence single-handed. He was archbishop, and he resided in the 
city, holding it with the grasp of an absolute ruler. Yet he felt his 
position insecure. The Republic had no longer any forms of self- 
government; nor was there a magistracy to whom the despot could 
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delegate his power in his absence. Giulio’s ambition was fixed upon 
the Papal crown. The bastards he was rearing were but children. 
Florence had, therefore, to be furnished with some political 
machinery that should work of itself. The cardinal did not wish to 
give freedom to the city, but clockwork. He was in the perilous 
situation of having to rule a commonwealth without life, without 
elasticity, without capacity of self-movement, yet full of such 
material as, left alone, might ferment and breed a revolution. In 
this perplexity he had recourse to advisers. The most experienced 
politicians, philosophical theorists, practical diplomatists, and 
students of antique history were requested to furnish him with plans 
for a new constitution, just as you ask an architect to give you the 
plan of a new house. This was the field-day of the doctrinaires, 
Now was seen how much political sagacity the Florentines had 
gained while they were losing liberty. We possess these several 
drafts of constitutions. Some recommend tyranny ; some incline to 
aristocracy, or what Italians called Governo Stretto; some to de- 
-mocracy, or Governo Largo ; some to an eclectic compound of the 
other forms, or Governo Histo. More consummate masterpieces of 
constructive ingenuity can hardly be imagined. What is omitted 
in all, is just what no doctrinaire, no nostrum can communicate— 
the breath of life, the principle of organic growth. Things had 
come, indeed, to a melancholy pass for Florence when her tyrant, in 
order to confirm his hold upon her, had to devise these springs and 
irons to support her tottering limbs. 

While the archbishop and the doctors were debating, a plot was 
hatching in the Rucellai Gardens. It was here that the Florentine 
Academy now held their meetings. For this society Machiavelli 
wrote his Treatise. on the Arts of War, and his Discourses upon 
Livy. The former was an exposition of Machiavelli’s scheme for 
creating a national militia, as the only safeguard for Italy, exposed 
at this period to the invasions of great foreign armies. The latter 
is one of the three or four masterpieces produced by the Florentine 
school of critical historians. Stimulated by the daring speculations 
of Machiavelli, and fired to enthusiasm by their study of antiquity, the 
younger academicians formed a conspiracy for murdering Giulio de’ 
Medici, and restoring the Republic on a Roman model. An inter- 
cepted letter betrayed their plans. Two of the conspirators were 
taken and beheaded. Others escaped. But the discovery of this 
conjuration put a stop to Giulio’s scheme of reforming the State. 
Henceforth he ruled Florence like a despot, mild in manners, 
cautious in the exercise of arbitrary power, but firm in his autocracy. 
The Condottiere, Alessandro Vitelli, with a company of soldiers, was 
taken into service for the protection of his person and the intimida- 
tion of the citizens. 


In 1523, the Pcpe, Adrian VI., expired after a short papacy, from 
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which he gained no honour and Italy no profit. Giulio hurried to 
Rome, and, by the clever use of his large influence, caused himself to 
be elected with the title of Clement VII. In Florence he left Silvio 
Passerini, Cardinal of Cortona, as his vicegerent and the guardian 
of the two boys Alessandro and Ippolito. The discipline of many 
ears had accustomed the Florentines to a government of priests. 
Still the burghers, mindful of their ancient liberties, were galled by 
the yoke of a Cortonese, sprung from one of their subject cities; 
nor could they bear the bastards who were being reared to rule 
them. Foreigners threw it in their teeth that Florence, the city 
glorious of art and freedom, was become a stable for mules—stalla da 
muli, in the expressive language of popular sarcasm. Bastardy, it 
may be said in passing, carried with it small dishonour among 
Italians. The Estensi were all illegitimate ; the Aragonese house in 
Naples sprang from Alfonso’s natural son; and children of Popes 
ranked among the princes. Yet the uncertainty of Alessandro’s 
birth and the base condition of his mother made the prospect of this 
tyrant peculiarly odious ; while the primacy of a foreign cardinal in 
the midst of citizens whose spirit was still unbroken, embittered the 
cup of humiliation. The Casa Medici held its authority by a slender 
thread, and depended more upon the-disunion of the burghers than 
on any power of its own. It could always reckon on the favour of 
the lower populace, who gained profit and amusement from the 
presence of a court. The Ottimati again hoped more from a weak 
despotism than from a commonwealth, where their privileges would 
have been merged in the mass of the Grand Council. Thus the 
sympathies of the plebeians and the selfishness of the rich patricians 
prevented the Republic from asserting itself. On this meagre basis 
of personal cupidity the Medici sustained themselves. What made 
the situation still more delicate, and at the same time protracted 
the feeble rule of Clement, was that neither the Florentines nor the 
Medici hadany army. Face to face with a potentate so considerable 
as the Pope, a free State could not be established without military 
force. On the other hand, the Medici, supported by a mere handful 
of mercenaries, had no power to resist a popular rising if any 
external event should inspire the middle classes with a hope of 
liberty. 

Clement assumed the tiara at a moment of great difficulty. Leo 
had ruined the finance of Rome. France and Spain were still con- 
tending for the possession of Italy. While acting as Vice-Chancellor, 
Giulio de’ Medici had seemed to hold the reins with a firm grasp, 
and men expected that he would prove a powerful Pope; but in 
those days he had Leo to help him; and Leo, though indolent, was 
an abler man than his cousin. He planned, and Giulio executed. 
Obliged to act now for himself, Clement revealed the weakness of 
his nature. That weakness was irresolution, craft without wisdom, 
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diplomacy without knowledge of men. He raised the storm, and 
showed himself incapable of guiding it. This is not the place to 
tell by what a series of crooked schemes and cross purposes he 
brought upon himself the ruin of the Church and Rome, to relate 
his disagreement with the Emperor, or to describe again the sack of 
the Eternal City by the rabble of the Constable de Bourbon’s army. 
That wreck of Rome in 1527 was the closing scene of the Italian 
Renaissance—the last of the Apocalyptic tragedies foretold by 
Savonarola—the death of the old age. 

When the Florentines knew what was happening in Rome, they 
rose and forced the Cardinal Passerini to depart with the Medicean 
bastards from the city. The youth demanded arms for the defence 
of the town, and they received them. The whole male population 
was enrolled in a militia. The Grand Council was reformed, and 
the Republic was restored upon the basis of 1495. . Niccolo Capponi 
was elected Gonfalonier. The name of Christ was again registered 
as chief of the Commonwealth—to such an extent did the memory 
of Savonarola still sway the popular imagination. The new State 
hastened to form an alliance with France, and Malatesta Baglioni 
was chosen as military Commander-in-Chief. Meanwhile the city 
armed itself for siege—Michael Angelo Buonarroti and Francesco 
da San Gallo undertaking the construction of new forts and 
ramparts. These measures were adopted with sudden decision, 
because it was soon known that Clement had made peace with the 
Emperor, and that the army which had sacked Rome was going to 
be marched on Florence. 

In the month of August, 1529, the Prince of Orange assembled 
his forces at Terni, and thence advanced by easy stages into Tuscany. 
As he approached, the Florentines laid waste their suburbs, and 
threw down their wreath of towers, in order that the enemy might 
have no harbourage or points of vantage for attack. Their troops 
were concentrated within the city, where a new Gonfalonier, 
Francesco Carducci, furiously opposed to the Medici, and attached to 
the Piagnoni party, now ruled. On the 4th of September the 
Prince of Orange appeared before the walls, and opened the 
memorable siege. It lasted eight months, at the end of which time, 
betrayed by their generals, divided among themselves, and worn out 
with delays, the Florentines capitulated. Florence was paid as 
compensation for the insult offered to the pontiff in the sack of 
Rome. 

The long yoke of the Medici had undermined the character of 
the Florentines. This, their last glorious struggle for liberty, was 
but a flash in the pan—a final flare up of the dying lamp. The 
city was not satisfied with slavery ; but it had no capacity for united 
action. The Ottimati were egotistic and jealous of the people. The 
Palleschi desired to restore the Medici at any price—some of them 
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frankly wishing for a principality, others trusting that the old 
quasi-republican government might still be reinstated. The red 
Republicans, styled Libertini and Arrabbiati, clung together in blind 
hatred of the Medicean party; but they had no further policy to 
guide them. The Piagnoni, or Frateschi, stuck to the memory of 
Savonarola, and believed that angels would descend to guard the 
battlements when human help had failed. These enthusiasts still 
formed the true nerve of the nation—the class that might have 
saved the State, if salvation had been possible. Even as it was, the 
energy of their fanaticism prolonged the siege until resistance 
seemed no longer physically possible. The hero developed by the 
crisis was Francesco Ferrucci, a plebeian who had passed his youth 
in manual labour, and who now displayed rare military genius. He 
fell fighting outside the walls of Florence. Had he commanded 
the troops from the beginning, and remained inside the city, it is 
just possible that the fate of the war might have been less disastrous. 
As it was, Malatesta Baglioni, the Commander-in-Chief, turned out 
an arrant scoundrel. He held secret correspondence with Clement 
and the Prince of Orange. It was he who finally sold Florence to 
her foes, “‘ putting on his head,” as the Doge of Venice said before 
the Senate, “‘ the cap of the biggest traitor upon record.” 

What remains of Florentine history may be briefly told. 
Clement, now the undisputed arbiter of power and honour in the 
city, chose Alessandro de’ Medici to be prince. Alessandro was 
created Duke of Civita di Penna, and married to a natural daughter 
of Charles V. Ippolito was made a cardinal. Ippolito would have ~ 
preferred a secular to a priestly kingdom ; nor did he conceal his 
jealousy for his cousin. Therefore Alessandro had him poisoned. 
Alessandro in his turn was murdered by his kinsman, Lorenzino de’ 
Medici. Lorenzino paid the usual penalty of tyrannicide some years 
later. When Alessandro was killed in 1539, Clement had himself 
been dead five years. Thus the whole posterity of Cosimo de’ 
Medici, with the exception of Catherine, Queen of France, was 
utterly extinguished. But the Medici had struck root so firmly in 
the State, and had so remodelled it upon the type of tyranny, that 
the Florentines were no longer able to do without them. The chiefs 
of the Ottimati selected Cosimo, the representative of Giovanni the 
Invincible, for their prince, and thus the line of the elder Lorenzo 
came at last to power. This Cosimo was a boy of eighteen, fond of 
field sports, and used to party intrigues. When Francesco Guicciardini 
offered him a privy purse of one hundred and twenty thousand ducats 
annually, together with the presidency of Florence, this wily poli- 
tician hoped that he would rule the State through Cosimo, and 
realise at last that dream of the Ottimati, a Governo Stretto or di 
Pochi. He was notably mistaken in his calculations. The first 
days of Cosimo’s administration showed that he possessed the craft 
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of his family and the vigour of his immediate progenitors, and that 
he meant to be sole master in Florence. He it was who obtained 
the title of Grand Duke of Tuscany from the Pope —a title confirmed 
by the Emperor, fortified by Austrian alliances, and transmitted 
through his heirs to the present century. 

In these two papers upon Florence and the Medici I have purposely 
omitted all details that did not bear upon the constitutional history 
of the Republic, or on the growth of the Medici as despots ; because 
I wanted to present a picture of the process whereby that family 
contrived to fasten itself upon the freest and most cultivated State in 
Italy. This success the Medici owed mainly to their own obstinacy, 
and to the weakness of republican institutions in Florence. Their 
power was founded upon wealth in the first instance, and upon the 
ingenuity with which they turned the favour of the proletariate to 
use. It was confirmed by the mistakes and failures of their enemies, 
by Rinaldo degli Albizzi’s attack on Cosimo, by the conspiracy of 
Neroniand Pitti against Piero, and by Francesco de’ Pazzi’s attempt 
to assassinate Lorenzo. It was still further strengthened by the 
Medicean sympathy for arts and letters—a sympathy which placed 
both Cosimo and Lorenzo at the head of the Renaissance movement, 
and made them worthy to represent Florence, the city of genius, in 
the fifteenth century. While thus founding and cementing their 
dynastic influence upon the basis of a wide-spread popularity, the 
Medici employed persistent cunning in the enfeeblement of the 
Republic. It was their policy not to plant themselves by force or 
acts of overt tyranny, but to corrupt ambitious citizens, to secure the 
patronage of public offices, and to render the spontaneous working of 
the State machinery impossible. By pursuing this policy over a 
long series of years they made the revival of liberty in 1494, and 
again in 1527, ineffectual. While exiled from Florence, they never 
lost the hope of returning as masters, so long as the passions they 
had excited and they alone could gratify, remained in full activity. 
These passions were avarice and egotism, the greed of the grasping 
Ottimati, the jealousy of the nobles, the self-indulgence of the prole- 
tariate. Yetit is probable they might have failed to recover Florence, 
on one or other of these two occasions, but for the accident which 
placed Giovanni de’ Medici on the Papal chair, and enabled him to 
put Giulio in the way of the same dignity. From the accession of 
Leo in 1518 to the year 1527 the Medici ruled Florence from Rome, 
and brought the power of the Church into the service of their despo- 
tism. After that date they were still further aided by the imperial 
policy of Charles V., who chose to govern Italy through subject 
princes, bound to himself by domestic alliances and powerful interests. 
One of these was Cosimo, the first Grand Duke of Tuscany. 


J. A. Symonps. 














HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


THERE is 2 common expression about ministries being swept out of 
office in a single day; if such a process were possible, we should 
probably have had to record it among the events of the current 
month. The feeling of bitter contempt, humiliation, and resent- 
ment, which swept over all England on the day when we heard of 
the British fleet sailing majestically to the Dardanelles, and after 
being received with heavy salutes, steaming majestically back 
again, was probably the one strong emotion that men of all 
parties and all ways of thinking have shared in common for many a 
long day. Let us note the chain of incidents of which that was 
the deplorable climax. On January 2 Lord Carnarvon ‘caused the 
heartiest satisfaction throughout the country, among non-parlia- 
mentary conservatives no less than liberals, by a strongly pacific 
speech. For this speech he was severely condemned by Lord 
Beaconsfield. He then, by way of making his attitude clear and* 
unmistakable, and putting to a decisive test the conditions of con- 
tinued action with his colleagues, wrote down the propositions to 
which Lord Beaconsfield took exception, and reaffirmed and 
adhered to them. The country believed, and Lord Carnarvon 
naturally believed after this re-affirmation, that he had not grossly 
misrepresented the sentiments of the Government. On January 
14, however, the Cabinet resolved to send the fleet to Galli- 
poli, and Lord Carnarvon tendered his resignation. On the same 
day Lord Beaconsfield sent him a message to the effect that he had 
“changed his mind,” and on January 15 the rest of the Cabinet 
changed their minds also ; for it is now obvious that Lord Beacons- 
field is master in his own house, and that his colleagues with perhaps 
one remaining exception, as Lord Derby is still in office, are merely 
departmental puppets. Lord Carnarvon remained in office, taking 
care—for Lord Beaconsfield’s memory has all his life been liable to 
caprices—to put on record (January 18) that he was not prepared 
“in present circumstances, or in circumstances similar to them, to 
agree to any armed intervention or any course of a similar nature.” 
Lord Beaconsfield in reply declared that at present there seemed to 
be no important difference of opinion between them, just as he would 
have said that there was no important difference of opinion between 
himself and the majority of the English public—meaning only by 
this that it did not suit his convenience to let the difference appear, 
but really being fully aware that what he said was untrue. Parlia- 
ment had met the day before. The ministers vowed with much 


emphasis that the newspaper rumours of a divided Cabinet were 
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wholly untrue. Many people were glad to hear it, but few people 
believed it. Lord Carnarvon’s account to the Premier himself the 
very next day was that ‘‘divergences of opinion had unfortunately 
developed themselves among us, and I cannot conceal from myself 
that those differences have been very considerable on a question 
where it is of the utmost importance to the country that the 
Government should be one and undivided.” 

Sir Stafford Northcote assured the House of Commons that 
no extra vote would be asked for until the terms of peace were 
known. His words were pacific in the highest degree :—“It is 
impossible to say what may be the effect which these hostilities and 
this long struggle may have had upon the position and views of the 
Russians. It is therefore necessary that we should maintain an 
attitude of watchfulness and reserve until we see and know what it is 
they are prepared to demand. At the present time we make no 
immediate proposals, but we think it right to warn and to remind 
the House that it may very well become our duty to put ourselves 
into a position to take the measures of precaution that may become 

“necessary.” There is as little of the note of the trumpet here as one 
could desire. We cannot wonder at the furious scorn with which 
the war party, in bursts of raging prose, discovered in such words 
as these their own abandonment and defeat. 

Six days later, Jan. 23, the Cabinet decided to.give immediate 
instructions to the Admiral to take the fleet up to Constantinople 
and to ask the House of Commons for a large vote for increase of 
armaments. On the 24th, Lord Carnarvon and Lord Derby resigned, 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer announced that he would ask for 
money on the following Monday. With something that in private life 
we should call deliberate duplicity, Sir Stafford Northcote—who is 
very fond of saying, “I will be frank with the House ’”’—said nothing 
of the orders that had been sent to the fleet. Of this strong measure 
parliament and the public did not hear on ministerial authority 
until the following afternoon, Jan. 25, when there was a scene of 
sudden revulsion not soon to be forgotten. “On Wednesday 
evening we decided that orders should be sent to the Fleet to proceed 
to the Dardanelles to keep open the waterway and to protect British 
life and property in the event of tumults at Constantinople.” The 
war faction in the House were jubilant, but the next sentence 
brought swift Nemesis. ‘ But,” proceeded Sir Stafford Northcote, 
“in consequence of the communications to which I have referred, 
those private communications which we received late last night, a 
further telegram was despatched to the Fleet, ordering the Fleet, if 
they were at the mouth of the Dardanelles, where they had been 
directed to call for orders, to wait until they received further in- 
structions.” , 
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Now why was it decided on the evening of the 23rd to send the 
orders to the Fleet? Sir Stafford Northcote’s explanation we have 
already quoted. The Fleet was to keep the waterway open, and to 
protect British life and property at Constantinople. Lord Beacons- 
field’s story is different :— 

“Her Majesty’s Government, not having received any information 
respecting the negotiations between the belligerents, and as the Russian 
forces were making considerable advances in a direction where 
British interests were deeply involved, and as we had been informed 
by the Sultan that there was no security for life in Constantinople, 
owing to the state of disorder and disorganization there—” 

That is to say, because most difficult negotiations were not con- 
ducted rapidly enough to please Lord Beaconsfield’s impatience. 
We may conclude that the pretext of keeping order at Constanti- 
nople—alleged by Lord Beaconsfield and Sir Stafford Northcote— 
was a pretence and a mere blind, because if they had really 
been influenced by the Sultan’s statement of there being no security 
for life in Constantinople, why did they cancel the order to the Fleet 
the moment that they had private news of the terms of peace? What 
difference did the communication of terms of peace make in the dis- 
order and disorganization of Constantinople, which was so pressing 
as to call for the dispatch of the Fleet with such urgency ? We may 
put that aside as a figment which need not be more particularly 
described. The Fleet then was to be moved up to Constantinople 
because the Government had not received any information respecting 
the negotiations. But this could not have been the motive of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s decision to send up the Fleet on the 14th of January. 
What was in the mind of the government, that is to say of Lord 
Beaconsfield, then? We shall never know, because even if Lord 
Beaconsfield should one day tell us what produced the resolution of 
Jan. 14, unfortunately he is the one Prime Minister since the old 
Duke of Newcastle in the last century, of whom it can be said that 
his words are not always accurate measures of the fact. And yet our 
newspapers have always written as if the fluency and facility of 
General Ignatieff were unparalleled in the statesmen of any other 
nation. 

Looking at the action of the ministry from their own point of 
view, what are we to think of statesmen who having been within an 
ace of taking so momentous a step as sending the Fleet to Constanti- 
nople on the 14th, yet on the 16th compose the paragraph in the 
Queen’s Speech about neutrality being secure in the absence of 
“unexpected occurrences”? If there was even a shadow of real 
justification for the decision of the 14th—and we do not for the 
moment assert that there may not have been such a justification— then 
what can we seriously think of the practical foresight of men who 
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refrained from asking for a vote of money on the first night of the 
session, when it could hardly have been refused, any more than it was 
refused to Mr. Gladstone in 1870? If an expedition was a thing so 
probable, so close, and at any rate so far from impossible, as to have 
been actually decided on only forty-eight hours before, it was 
nothing short of the duty of ministers to secure themselves against 
so serious and so possible a contingency. Again, when the move- 
ment of the Fleet was finally resolved upon, on the 28rd, it was to 
have been accompanied by a telegraphic dispatch to the European 
Powers, stating that there was “ not the slightest deviation from the 
policy of neutrality.” As if the presence of the British Fleet at 
Constantinople would not have been the surest encouragement to one 
of the belligerents to refuse the terms of the other. If the ministry 
really meant not to deviate from neutrality, then they intended to 
play the unfortunate Turks a very sorry and unfriendly trick. If 
they sent the Fleet to Constantinople, they ought to have thrown 
off the mask of neutrality, and gone to war in earnest. 

All this is to be said, even if one accepted the ministerial point of 
view. But a vital question still remains. What happened between 
January 17 and January 23 to justify the movement of the Fleet? 
On the 17th, Parliament was told that if hostilities were prolonged, 
some unexpected occurrence might make it their duty to prepare for 
taking precautions. Well, what unexpected occurrence took place 
in the six days after this announcement ? Of course hostilities were 
prolonged by the Russians, until the details for an armistice had been 
settled. Nobody ever heard of a victorious army suspending its opera- 
tions at a critical peint simply because the enemy sent envoys to treat 
for peace. You first abuse the Russians as the most crafty, ruthless, 
unrelenting of the human race, and then you assume that they will 
show a guilelessness that would be too much even for angels. War is 
war, and no generals ever yet acted as if there were a truce, before 
the conditions of the truce had been settled and signed. The Russians 
would have been mad not to advance in the direction of Con- 
stantinople. The greatest simpleton who reads the telegrams must 
have known that the Russians would certainly, naturally, reasonably 
move forward until the very moment when the signing of an armistice 
was completed. Were the ministers the only men in England to 
whom this forward movement was an “unexpected occurrence” ? 
If not that, then what other incident inspired the resolution of the 
23rd? The negotiators were tardy in coming to terms, and did 
not communicate the terms to foreign governments. But can any 
one seriously pretend that mere futile impatience of this kind is to 
be a warrant for action of such unspeakable moment? Within 
twenty-four hours of telegraphing to the Admiral of the Fleet, the 
government received the news. If anyone cares to measure the 
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trepidations, vacillations, petulant hurry, and real fatuity of the 
English cabinet between the 12th of January and the 24th, let him 
read the calm, strong, and steadfast words in which the Duke of 
Wellington fifty years ago treated the same phenomenon of Russia 
threatening Constantinople from Adrianople. 

One other point remains in this deplorable history—deplorable 
alike to the man of peace and the man of war. It was stated by 
ministers at the opening of the session that the reason why parliament 
was summoned before its usual time was a natural desire on the part 
of the Cabinet to enjoy the guidance and support of parliament in their 
anxieties. They show the sincerity of this pretext by treating parlia- 
ment with systematic dissimulation. They go out of their way to 
assure it in the most pointed way that the cabinet is united, when they 
all knew that the very minister who was most directly responsible 
for foreign policy, and the very minister whose declaration of January 
2nd had been hailed with universal rejoicings all over the country, 
were at variance with their colleagues on the most important step 
that could be taken, and that one of the two had tendered his resig- 
nation only three days before. The representative of the govern- 
ment in the House of Commons said that he would not ask for an 
extra money vote until the terms of ‘peace were known; a week after 
he comes down to say that he is about to do exactly what he had 
promised not to do. The parliament which was summoned to 
support the government by its opinion, was not only not consulted as 
to the most important step that could be taken in a direction away 
from the policy accepted by the House of Commons and the country, 
but the minister when announcing the proposed vote had not the 
candour to inform the House, summoned to help and guide the 
government, that this step had already been taken. Is not all this 
the worst exhibition of political shiftiness that has been seen in our 
time? Isit not astonishing that men who in private life are the 
soul of honour should lend themselves to these ignoble and unworthy 
tactics? And, perhaps, the worst is not yet. These are the men, 
Lord Beaconsfield and his instruments, who have now to represent 
the nation in the great and momentous settlement which at last 
seems to be at hand. Thanks to them, England is as much 
crushed diplomatically as Turkey is crushed materially. And 
Turkey has at least won a certain respect from her enemies by 
the hardihood of her soldiers. England, as was truly said the other 
day, is hated by the vanquished and despised by the victors. It 
would be unfair to expect that responsible ministers, with many 
considerations before them that are not known to their critics, 
should execute so vast a revolution in the traditional foreign policy 
of the country as an abandonment of Turkey, with that suddenness 
of stroke which is permitted to other people. This would be un- 
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reasonable. But it is not unreasonable, it is sound sense, to ask 
them why they did not make up their minds either to recognise the 
unavoidableness of abandoning Turkey, and then of working steadily 
with a view to that, or else to insist upon openly supporting her. If 
they had taken the latter course, they would speedily have dis- 
covered how much or how little the country was with them. If 
they had taken the former course with reluctance, and followed it 
with unwilling steps, they might at least have preserved an attitude 
which should have been straightforward, consistent, and intelligible 
enough, not to have left them at the end of the struggle helpless in 
diplomacy, without the respect or the good will of a single foreign 
power, and an object of contempt even to those who had been their 
own early partisans and abettors at home. 

What sort of influence can a government have in European diplo- 
macy which is now notoriously discredited in its own country? 
For this is no longer the ministry which the nation has watched 
with doubt and suspicion for many months; it is a ministry which 
the nation has at last found out, which it has convicted of a shifty 
attempt to commit us to a policy which the nation dreads and detests. 
Lord Beaconsfield had the courage to draw a distinction between a 
policy and a carrying of that policy into effect. He had the courage to 
talk in this way :—“I must vindicate myself and my colleagues 
when I say that we were not conscious that in sending orders to the 
Fleet to enter the Turkish waters we were doing anything but 
carrying out that policy which we had frankly expounded to this 
and the other House of Parliament, which Parliament adopted, and 
which the country has supported usin maintaining.” The country will 
not endure this sophistry. To send the Fleet to Constantinople in the 
midst of negotiations was diametrically at variance with the policy 
accepted by the nation. Lord Carnarvon’s interpretation of that 
measure will be the interpretation of the country. Turcophils 
and Russophils will agree that the policy was changed, and changed 
at a moment when it might have proved most disastrous to peace. 


What is really astonishing is that the Prime Minister should have 
taken credit to his government for their share in the present nego- 
tiations for an armistice and a peace. The weakest and humblest 
power that dares to call itself a power might have done all that the 
English government has done. Lord Beaconsfield asked triumph- 
antly, “ Which is the power which at this moment has secured 
the commencement of a hope of peace for Europe? Mighty Germany, 
and anxious Austria, and France husbanding her resources, and the 
other great powers, have all declined when the Porte appealed to 
them to interfere in a task then beset with difficulties, and which 
might be considered, judging from their language, as hopeless. 
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Yet isolated England did interfere, and the moment she interfered 
we had the commencement of these negotiations .... Whether . 
they are successful or not, what is the power that has originated 
them? What power had fanned the flame even when it was 
expiring, and at this moment has brought about a state of affairs 
which engages the thoughts of all the European cabinets? Why, 
England.” If we translate this into the language of plain fact, the 
English share in fanning the flame of peace scarcely seems to 
deserve such turgid panegyric. The Porte begged England to 
mediate. Lord Derby declined, and hinted to the Porte that they 
had better ask him to ask the Emperor of Russia whether he would 
listen to Turkish overtures. The Porte did ask Lord Derby, and 
Lord Derby told the Emperor what the Porte had asked. The 
Emperor answered that the Porte must deal with the commanders in 
the field. Nobody supposes that the Turkish government doubted 
for an instant that the Czar would listen to their overtures for peace. 
How could he possibly have refused such a request? Was the 
Czar likely to insist on laying the whole Turkish empire waste with 
fire and sword, and to decline to stay his hand until every Turk was 
slain or thrust across the Bosphorus? The Porte was quite as well 
aware before, as after, Lord Derby’s application to the Emperor of 
Russia what the attitude of the Emperor would be, but it hoped in 
its own weak and crooked way that even the mechanical trans- 
mission of a plain question might by the aid of Providence embroil 
the English and Russian governments with one another. The 
result was certainly most disastrous to the Turks, and dearly have 
they paid for their reliance on Mr. Layard and Mr. Layard’s chief. 
While they were losing time, the Russian forces crossed the Balkans, 
occupied Sofia, and captured the forces in the Shipka Pass. This is 
what the Porte got by listening to Lord Derby’s suggestion that he 
should be made the channel of overtures which might have been 
made at first, as they were compulsorily made at last, by direct 
dealing between the two enemies in the field. There is something 
really pitiable first, in the policy which prompted Lord Derby’s 
interference in the dispatch of December 24, and second, in the 
attempt to pass off that interference, mischievous as it was to the 
Turks, and dilatory as it was in respect of a truce, as vigorous and 
noble-minded fanning by England of the expiring flame of peace. 
To exalt a mechanical action like the mere forwarding of a message, 
as Lord Beaconsfield strove to exalt it, into something august and 
beneficent in the way of policy, only shows how little respect he feels 
for the penetration of his public—an absence of respect, we admit, 
for which the Prime Minister’s own successful career is as solid 
a justification as could be found. 

The policy itself is pitiable, and a sensible Turk may well feel 
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that England has been his worst enemy. Even we who expect 
an increase of happiness to the world from a further mutilation 
of the Turkish empire, cannot help seeing how much right the 
Porte has to complain of Lord Derby’s vacillating attitude from the 
beginning, when he advised them to put out the fire in Herzegovina 
and Bosnia as fast as they could. It has been the same story from 
that moment up to Christmas, or even up to the composition of the 
paragraph in the Queen’s Speech, which is to the effect that “ unex- 
pected occurrences” are expected, and that parliament had been sum- 
moned in order to supply money for dealing with them, if and when 
they arrive. This was at the time the last illustration of the undignified 
see-saw of which the rejection of the Berlin Memorandum was the first. 
First, the rejection of the Berlin Memorandum, followed by the 
imposition of a Conference on the base of the Memorandum. First, 
a scolding dispatch to the Sultan, then a scolding dispatch to the 
Czar. Now a second mission of the fleet to Besika Bay, then a 
speech strong for strict neutrality and non-interference. Now a 
violent dispatch from Mr. Layard, then a pacific rebuke to a warlike 
deputation by Lord Derby. A paragraph pointing to war in the 
afternoon, speeches confident of peace in the evening. Who can 
wonder if out of all these troubled waters of confusion, the bewildered 
men at the Porte made sure that something good would float in their 
direction ? 

The Queen’s letter to the Czar seems to be a mistake of the same 
kind as Lord Derby’s suggestion of the 24th of December. The 
Sultan begs the Queen to intercede with the Czar; and it stirs some 
indignant memories when we think that this is the same Sultan with 
the same kind of ministers who a year ago with infatuated obstinacy 
refused the easy path to tranquillity which was then opened to them. 
The English ministers true to their policy of seeming to do some- 
thing which shall yet be nothing, advise the Queen to comply with 
the Sultan’s petition. ‘Ihave received a direct appeal from the 
Sultan,” the Queen writes, “which I cannot leave without answer. 
Knowing that you are sincerely desirous of peace, I do not hesitate 
to communicate this fact to you, in the hope that you may accelerate 
the negotiations for an armistice which may lead to an honourable 
peace.” 

Has the government of the Queen been so friendly to the Czar as 
to confer on them a right to appeal to his good feeling? We can 
imagine the Emperor of Germany making an appeal of this kind, a 
personal, informal, moral appeal; but why should it be listened 
to when coming from a Sovereign whose first minister has lost no 
opportunity of insulting Russia, and whose government would 
notoriously have been at this moment at war with Russia, but for 
the irresistible voice of the nation? It is hard to think of a more 
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undignified proceeding, and it goes nearer to being unconstitutional 
than is agreeable to think of. A speaker was rebuked the other 
day at a meeting for introducing a condemnation of the Court 
into public discourse, but if the Sovereign in her own hand writes 
letters on public affairs, this kind of rebuke will lose its point and 
come to an end, and politicians cannot hesitate to judge a monarch 
who governs as well as reigns, exactly as they judge any other 
high public functionary who governs without happening to reign. 

Apart from this, we cannot perceive what possible advantage could 
even be hoped for from these restless attempts to keep Great Britain 
constantly in evidence as a sort of friend to Turkey. The 
correspondence between Lord Derby and the government of Greece 
has, for reasons too easily intelligible, been kept out of the papers 
laid before parliament ; but enough has transpired to make it clear 
that the English Foreign Office has been the willing medium of the 
menaces of the Porte to Greece. Why should an English minister 
consent to make himself the accomplice and instrument of the 
Pashas? But this was only in keeping with the clever policy of 
stirring up the liveliest irritation against England on all sides, and 
making ourselves as many enemies as possible and in the most 
gratuitous way. If it is contended that in spite of the Conference, 
we were under some obligation to defend Turkey against an 
aggressor, there was only one way of doing it, and that was by 
fighting for her. If it is contended that we were under some 
obligation to press for a termination of the war in the general 
interests of humanity, then we ought to have gone boldly 
to the conqueror and at our own proper risk and peril said what we 
think and wish. If it is contended that we have both a general and 
a special interest in the terms of a peace—a general interest as a 
western power, and a special interest as an eastern one,—then we 
ought at any rate to have waited until we knew what terms of peace 
were proposed. In no case could fidgetty diplomatising such as 
that of December 24, or of the Queen’s letter, be of any use, 
aud it certainly has been of grave disadvantage both to our own 
ullimate position at the European council-table, and to the very 
people whom the government wish to befriend. 

Will anybody now be found to deny that if we had sent the 
Fleet. to Constantinople along with that of France when the Czar 
made the proposal in the autumn of 1876, such a course would not 
only have been more favourable to peace, but would have been a 
truer kindness to Turkey herself? Read the conditions of peace as 
reported to-day, and then look back. A year ago the Turkish 
government were pressed by sensible friends and supposed enemies 
alike to concede certain conditions which their friends no less 
than their enemies agreed in thinking indispensable for such 
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improved government of their provinces as the public opinion 
of Europe imperatively demanded. These demands were, 1. The 
appointment of a Governor-General in the insurgent provinces 
for five years: the Powers to have a veto. 2. An international 
commission of Supervision. 3. Local control over the collection and 
assessment of direct taxes. 4. Admission of Christians to militia 
and police, in proportion to their number. These moderate conces- 
sions, of which Lord Salisbury said that they were the very least that 
could furnish any effective security, were refused. The rash parti- 
sans of the Ottoman government in this country—the same who are 
now beside themselves with chagrin—were exultant. To-day asa 
consequence of that infatuated refusal, Turkey lies prostrate; her 
defences have been forced, her best armies routed, Adrianople is in 
the hands of her enemy, her representatives are suing for peace at 
the Russian camp, and the terms of that peace wil leave her 
shorn of territory and prerogative, without money or chance of 
procuring money, and practically condemned to hopeless vassalage 
so long as her nominal power endures. When we consider the 
tremendous havoc that has thus punished the obstinacy of a year 
ago, were those right or wrong who then denounced the policy of 
applauding the stubbornness of the Porte? Above all, how wrong 
are those now seen to have been who by the system of two voices 


induced or permitted the Porte to suppose that after all England © 


would step in and avert the stroke of the Russian sword ? The close 
of the Conference is separated from the military movements which 
had such absorbing interest for us yesterday by a deep gulf, but 
it is worth while to remind ourselves now and again of the con- 
nection between the catastrophe and its antecedents. 

When calm returns to men’s minds, and the documents of the 
months before and during the Conference are deliberately studied, 
the more clear will the opinion become which the Duke of Argyll 
repeated the other night, that though we could expect nothing from 
Russia in the way of civilisation, and though we. owe her for nothing 
but the sword, “ we might have prevented the war by firmness and 
by maintaining the European concert, and we deliberately sacrificed 
that and made the war a necessity for Russia.” And when calm 
returns, it will hardly seem credible that journalists and partisans 
were audacious enough to persist in repeating day after day for many 
months that Russia was bent and determined on war before the Con- 
ference and during the Conference, and that she would have gone to 
war however eager Turkey might have been to make all the con- 
cessions that were demanded. Lord Salisbury’s words on this point 
on the opening night of the session ought to be remembered by all 
who care to retain an authentic answer to these ‘particular calumnies 
of the Turkish partisans. ‘I entirely concur,” he said, “ with the 
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Duke of Argyll in repudiating the very unwise accusations which 
are often made against the Russian government and Emperor... .. 
I daresay there have been unscrupulous advisers in Russia—there 
have been unscrupulous advisers in all countries; but I certainly must 
express my opinion that during the Conference at Constantinople 
the Emperor Alexander was actuated by a sincere, an anxious, 
an almost tormenting desire for peace; and that he accepted con- 
ditions which, from his point of view, I should have thought would 
have been the very extreme conditions that he could have accepted 
under the peculiar circumstances of the case.” The only surprising 
thing is that anybody holding so strong an opinion as this should have 
given the indirect sanction of a colleague to the acerbities of Lord 
Derby’s dispatch in reply to the Russian declaration of war. In 
that dispatch Lord Derby intimated pretty bluntly a belief that 
Russia had intended all along to declare war, and that the proceed- 
ings of the Conference, so far as Russia was concerned, were mere 
hypocrisy. Yet if Lord Salisbury is right, Lord Derby, in com- 
posing a dispatch in such terms, must have been shamefully in 
the wrong. For all this, however, the reckoning is not yet. 

The question of the Dardanelles is the one point in the reported 
terms, where the conditions of Lord Derby’s “charter of our policy ” 
will be touched. Lord Derby’s words were :—that “the existing 
arrangements made under European sanction which regulate the 
navigation of the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles appear to us wise 
and salutary, and there would be in their judgment serious objection 
to the alteration in any material particular.” It is doubtful whether 
the government mean that no change shall be made without their 
concurrence and the expression of their opinion; or that they 
will concur in no change at all. Lord Derby has told the Porte 
that the government will recognise no alteration of the con- 
ditions of the Treaty of Paris made by Russia and Turkey apart from 
the other signatories of the Treaty. But supposing that Russia and 
Turkey agree as one of the conditions of peace that the Dardanelles 
shall be open to the vessels of war of all nations. Will Lord Derby 
recognise that? Or in what effective way can he express his dis- 
approval? We fail to see what the English government will gain 
either in the way of dignity or otherwise by a protest against a 
decision from the substance of which they do not dissent, and from a 
right to share in whose settlement they debarred themselves by their 
refusal— whether a wise or unwise refusal—to join Austria and 
Russia in imposing the terms of the Conference on Turkey. 

Most people will agree with the Duke of Argyll :—‘The 
present rule is not a rule in favour of Europe, but in favour of 
Turkey ; and if Turkey becomes a vassal State, and practically under 
the dominion of Russia, then he was not prepared to affirm that the 
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present rule is one which should not be altered. On the contrary, 
he should be prepared to maintain that a material alteration would 
be almost necessary.” Mr. Brassey, who is as far as possible from 
being a Russian sympathiser or an ardent enemy of Turkish rule, 
and who knows better than most people the naval considerations 
affecting the question, has expressed his opinion in words that are 
worth remembering in the approaching discussions. ‘The sub- 
ject would be more important to ourselves if Russia were now, 
or were likely to become, a first-class or even a second-class 
naval power. Experience has, however, shown that with her own 
native resources Russia cannot produce the matériel of a modern 
fighting navy..... The opening of the Dardanelles will not give 
one seaman or one ironclad to the Russians; and if the Russian navy 
dare not face the navy of Turkey, it is not probable that it would 
engage the fleet of England. If there were any reason to appre- 
hend such a contingency, what would be easier than to maintain an 
effective blockade at the Dardanelles? Where an inferior power, 
like the Southern Confederacy in the American civil war, possesses 
an extensive line of coast, it may be difficult for an enemy, however 
superior in strength, to prevent a privateer from occasionally 
evading the blockade. The Dardanelles are not more than a mile 
wide, and they are some fifty miles in length. Here, therefore, the 
stronger navy is enabled to make full use of its advantages.” 

Of course this does not prove: that the conditions of such a 
blockade would be other than unfavourable to commerce. In case 
of war between England and Russia, it might possibly happen that 
our fleet might be wanted elsewhere, or for other reasons the British 
government might not institute an effective blockade. The mere 
risk of this would be enough to alarm underwriters and to send up 
the rates of insurance. To that extent no doubt the free passage of 
the Straits might prove a source of damage to English commerce. 
But no sensible man will pretend that this remote and contingent 


peril is a reason for inflicting on commerce the assured calamities of 
a present war. 


January 28, 1878. 
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Rather a history of the statesman’s period, in its connection with him, 
than a biography of the statesman himself: the second volume is neverthe- 
less full of varied interest. 


The Life of Pius IX. By Tuomas Apotpuus Trotiore. 2vols. Bentley. 


A compilation from a great variety of sources; but fair in intention, and 
generally trustworthy. 


Charles Bianconi: a Biography. By Mrs. M. J. O’Connett. 
Chapman and Hall. 


The biography of one of the greatest benefactors of Ireland. 


The Narrative of an Expelled Correspondent. By Frepericx Boyte. 
Bentley and Son. 


Letters from the Russian head-quarters on the Danube, to a period shortly 
before the second unsuccessful assault on Plevna, when the writer’s honesty 
or indiscretion occasioned his expulsion from the camp. 
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The Armenian Campaign: a Diary of the Campaign of 1877, in Armenia and 
Kurdistan. By Cuantes Wuuiams. Kegan Paul & Co, 
A graphic picture of the condition of a Turkish army in the field. 


Mycene. Discoveries and Researches on the Sites of Ancient Mycene and 
Tiryns. By Dr. Scutremann. Murray. 


A wonderful revelation of indisputable facts, the just inferences from 
which will be disputed for a long time to come. 


Cyprus ; its Ancient Cities, Tombs, and Temples: a Narrative of Researches 


and Excavations during Ten Years’ Residence. By Lovts P. v1 Cesnota. 
Murray. 


Cyprus appears to have been the common point of contact for all ancient 
styles of art; and this circumstance, combined with the splendour of 
General Cesnola’s discoveries, renders his work perhaps the most instruc- 
tive contribution of our generation to classical archeology. 


Travels in the Footsteps of Bruce, in Algeria and Tunis. By Lieut.-Col. R. 
L. Puayrarr. Kegan Paul & Co. 


A handsome contribution to the archeology of Northern Africa, especially 
interesting from its fac-simile reproductions of Bruce’s drawings. 


Ancient Society. By Lewis H. Morcan, LL.D. Macmillan & Co. 


An endeavour to trace the rudiments of existing social arrangements in 
the manners and institutions of the most uncivilised nations. 


Life and Habit. By 8. Burter. Triibner & Co. 
An application of the theory of heredity to the theory of development. 


Modern Philosophy, from Descartes to Schopenhauer and Hartmann. By 
Francis Bowen. Low and Marston. 


Written from the point of view of a professor of natural theology. 


A History of Roman Literature to the Times of the Antonines. By C. T. 
Crutrweww. Griffin & Co. 


Neither too much nor too little of a compendium “for students and 
general readers.” 


North Italian Folk. By Mrs. J. Comyns Carr. Chatto and Windus. 


The ways of simple people, depicted in a most sympathetic spirit. 
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A Dictionary of Music and Musicians. By eminent writers, English and 
foreign. Edited by Gzorce Grove, D.C.L. Part I. Macmillan & Co. 


The first part of what promises to be a most thorough and interesting 
work, which no one who cares to understand music and its history will 
be without. 


The Sonnets of Michael Angelo Buonarotti and Tommaso Campanella. Now 


for the first time translated into rhymed English, by J. A. Symonps. 
Smith, Elder & Co. 


Proves that Campanella was greater as a poet than a philosopher. 


Pastorals of France. By Freprertck Wepmore. Bentley. 
Three novelettes. 


Miss Misanthrope. By Justis MoCartuy. 2 vols. Chatto and Windus. 


Mirage. By Grorce Fieminc, 8 vols. Macmillan & Co. 


By Love and Law: the Story of an Honourable Woman. By Lizzie 
Atutpripce. 8 vols. Smith, Elder & Co. 


Castle Blair: a Story of Youthful Lives. By Fuora L. Saw. 2 vols. 
Kegan Paul & Co. 


Correspondance de C. A, Sainte-Beuve. TomelI. Lévy; Barthés and 
Lowell. 


This volume contains the inedited correspondence of Sainte-Beuve, from 
1822 to 1865. Two more volumes will complete the work. A collection 
of the highest interest, and promising to become still more interesting, the 
correspondence of the last two or three years of his life being apparently 
moré copious than that of the preceding forty. 


Le Cardinal de Retz et Vaffaire du Chapeau. Etude historique. Par 
R. Cuanretanze, 2tom. Didier; Barthés and Lowell. 


A history of the intrigues which attended De Retz’s elevation to the 
Cardinalate, accompanied by his recently discovered correspondence with 
his confidant, the Abbé Charrier, and other hitherto inedited letters. 


Correspondance de Madame de Pompadour avec son pére et son frére, suivie 
de Lettres « la Comtesse de Lutzelbourg, dc. Publi¢e pour la premiére 
fois par A. Pouter-Matassis. Baur; Barthés and Lowell. 


“Voici done ici Madame de Pompadour pendant deux cents pages 
toujours présente: la voici dans son ton et dans son tour d’esprit essen- 
tiellement uni, bourgeois, composé de bons lieux communs de morale, et 
piqué ca et 14 d’expressions littéraires.” 
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David d’ Angers; sa vie, son euvre, ses écrits, et ses contemporains. Par 
Henry Journ. 2tom. Plon; Barthés and Lowell. 


The biography and writings of an artist inspired with the ambition of 
creating a distinctively national school of sculpture. The biography is the 
more interesting of the two. 


Gleyre: étude biographique et critique, avec le catalogue raisonné de 


Veuvre du maitre. Par Cuartes Ciiment. Didier; Barthés and 
Lowell. 


The biography of a painter entirely devoted to his art; classical in his 
choice of subjects, but essentially modern in sentiment. Its value is greatly 
enhanced by the numerous photographic reproductions of his chief works. 


Traité théorique et pratique de Statistique. Par Maurice Brock. 
Guillaumin ; Barthés‘and Lowell. 


An attempt to formulate the principles and practice of statistics in a 
manual with the same precision as those of the more exact sciences. 


La Grece et U Orient en Provence. Par Caartes Lentueric. Plon; 
Barthés and Lowell. 


Historical and topographical researches, designed to establish the perma- 
nence of the Greek type in Provence. 


Promenades japonaises. Text par Eyez Gunrer. Dessins d’aprés nature 
par Fétix Recamey. Charpentier; Barthés and Lowell. 


A profusion of lively pen-and-pencil sketches of domestic life in Japan. 


Histoire de la faience de Delft. Par Henry Havarp. Plon; Barthes and 
Lowell. 


A splendidly illustrated work, valuable in addition for its copious notices 
of the principal designers of Delft ware. 


Friedrich der Grosse, Friedrich Wilhelm der Vierte: zwei Biographien. Von 
LEopotD von Ranke. Duncker and Humblot; Williams and Norgate. 
Biographical essays rather than biographies: distinguished by Ranke’s 


usual neatness and conciseness; and, as customary with him, written solely 
from a political point of view. 














